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PREFACE. 



tfiB authorities, which have been chiefly made use of by tho 
able author of this work, are Hamilton, Murray, Elphinstone 
and Bumes: but he has also brought to bear much valuable 
research and practical knowledge of his own. The plan was 
orij^nally undertaken with a view to furnish Native students 
with fuller information respecting their own country than can 
be obtained in the books to which they have usually access, 
but from want of leisure it remained a long time unfinished. 
This the author was eventually induced to resume and to 
enlarge, and having been re-written, it was given over to the 
editor who made a few trifling additions and alterations, the 
better to adapt it to school use, and has now conducted it 
through the press. Whatever merit therefore on the one hand 
this work possesses, belongs it will be perceived entirely to 
the author, while on the other hand the editor fears he must 
ask for much indulgence for many errors which have occurred 
in the course of printing. These, however, have been remedied 
as &r as possible by supplying a copious list of corrigenda, 
sod in a second edition, to which he will immediately apply 
himself, every pains will be taken to render the book as com- 
plete as possible. 

The editor would take this opportunity of earnestly request- 
ing all who may make use of this work, particularly those 
engaged in education, to furnish him with any hints that may 
occur to them for improving the book in any respect what- 
crer. 



iv. PREFACE. 

It may be well to observe, that general utility has been kept 
in view in the putting together of this work. To those inter- 
ested in India, resident as well here as in England, it will be 
found it is hoped a pleasing compendium of information. To 
travellers also in India, and especially to young officers and 
others who arrive newly in the country, and who generally 
stand much in need of something of the kind, it may prove a 
convenient hand book. To render it the more useful in this 
respect, the travelling distances have been very generally given, 
as well as glossaries explanatory of the Hindoostanee and other 
words in common use, and of the terminations of names of 
places. A copious Index also has been added, so as to make 
the book serve in a considerable degree the purpose of a 
gazetteer. It has been, however, above all with a view to 
supply a desideratum so long felt, of a suitable school book 
on India, that the present work has been brought out, and 
most earnestly does the editor trust it will contribute to an 
increasing study, as well as to an increased knowledge of the 
Geography and History of India, about which there is so 
general and lamentable an ignorance. To further this object, 
a Map of India has been published of moderate size and price 
to accompany the book. For the original design and drawing 
of this map the editor is indebted to his friend the Rev. G. 
W. Mahon, Chaplain of Fort St. George, to whom he would 
take this opportunity of offering his best thanks, both in his 
own name, and in that of the Committee of Bishop Corrie^s 
Grammar School, to whom the copyright of the Map has 
been presented by him, as indeed has also the copyright of 
the book by the author for the benefit of the school. 

The editor has only to observe in conclusion that in the 
arrangement of Provinces, Towns, &c. the principle has been 
followed throughout, as far as practicable, of entering them in 
order from west to east, commencing at the north of each 
country or province. 



Black Town, Madras, 
Auffust 15, 1843. 
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filL|llMMIitllNiS« 



Geography (from the Greek yn ge^ earth, and 
YPojf» grapho, to write) is the description of the 
earth which we inhabit. 

In its fullest range it comprehends a descrip- 
tion of the surface of the earth, its figure or shape, 
formation, and extent, — its divisions, natural and 
artificial, — its productions, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral, — ^together with a notice of its inhabi- 
tants, as to their nuipber, constitution, history, 
politics, religion, manners, and customs. It also 
treats of the earth as part of the solar system, and 
explains the use of globes, charts and maps, &c. 

The earth is also called the World, and the 
Globe, both which words signify a round body ; 
and the earth is so called because it is round like 
an orange. 

The earth is composed of two things, namely, 
land and water. About one-third of the globe 
is land, and all the rest is water. The land is 
divided into various parts. The principal are 
called continents, islands, peninsulas, isthmuses, 
and promontories, or capes. 

The name of Continent (from the Latin conti- 

B 



2 SXPLAKATIOKS. 

neo^ to hold together) is given to those large* 
portions of land which are not interrupted by sea. 

There are two great continents — ^viz. the Old 
Continent, also called the Old World, because the 
only one known to the ancients, comprising Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa ; and the New Continent, or 
New World, consisting of America, which was 
not known to Europeans until A. D. 1492 ; when 
it was discovered by Columbus. 

Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, are also 
separately spoken of as continents. 

An Island^ or isle, is a portion of land smaller 
than a continent, entirely surrounded by water, 
as Ceylon, the Isle of France, Java, Britain. 

A Peninsula (from the Latin pene^ almost, and 
insula^ an island) is a portion of land almost but 
not quite surrounded by water, as Malaya, Mo*'| 
rea, Corea. 

An Isthmus is a narrow neck of land by whichj 
two other portions of land are joined together, ai 
the Isthmus of Suez, which joins Asia and Africa^l 
the Isthmus of Panama which joins North Ame-<j 
rica to South America, and the Isthmus of Kraw 
joining Malaya to ^he continent of Asia, 

. A Promontory (from the Latin pro^ in front of, 
and mons^ a mountain) is strictly a tract of high 
land stretching out into the sea, and its extremity 
next the sea is called properly a cape (from the 
Latin caputs a head) or headland. This distinc- 
tion, however, is not always observed, and these 
names therefore are often used indiiferently. 
Thus the southern end of India is called a cape, 
namely. Cape Comorin. The southern end of 
Africa is called a cape, namely the Cape of Good 
Hope, with many others. 

The Water is divided into the following princi-^ 



EXPLANATIONS. S 

pd parts, oceans, seas, gulfs, bays, straits, rivers, 
asd lakes. 

An Ocean is the largest portion of water. 

There are three great oceans, namely, the Pacific 
Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Indian Ocean. 

The Pacific Ocean (from the Latin pacifictiSy 
peaceful) is so called because the Europeans who 
first sailed there thought it was more quiet and 
safe than the other oceans. 

The Atlantic Ocean is so called because it runs 
along the coast of Africa, the chief portion of 
which was formerly known as the country of 
Atlas. The Atlantic Ocean is also called the 
Western Ocean. 

The Indian Ocean is so named' from India. 

A Sea is a portion of water smaller than an 
ocean, and more enclosed by land, as the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, between Europe and Africa, the Red 
Sea, between Arabia and Africa, and the Black 
Sea, between Europe and Asia. 

A Gulf is a portion of the sea, running up into 
the land and almost surrounded by it, as the 
Persian Gulf between Persia and Arabia, the Gulf 
of Siam, the Gulf of Mexico in America. 

A Bay is like a gulf, but when the mouth is 
small, the name of gulf is generally used, and 
wheu the mouth is broad and large, and the sea 
does not run far into the laud, the name of bay 
is applied. Thus, the Sea between India and 
Ava is called the Bay of Bengal. When it is 
very small it is called by different names such as 
creek or cove^ and when it aifords shelter for 
shipping, a harbour or haven, 

A Strait^ or Channel, is a narrow passage of 
water joining two other portions of water to- 
gether, as the Straits of Ormus which join the 
Persian Gulf to the Arabian Sea, the Straits of 
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Babelmandel which join the Red Sea to the Ara- 
bian Sea, the Straits of Gibraltar which join the 
Mediterranean Sea to the' Atlantic Ocean, the 
Straits of Ramisseram between India and Ceylon, 
and the Dardanelles which connect the Grecian 
Archipelago with the Sea of Marmora. 

A River is a stream of water which begins at 
some place in the land, and runs into the sea or 
into some other river or lake, as the Ganges 
which begins or rises near the Himalaya moun- 
tains, and runs into the Bay of Bengal, after a 
course of 1500 miles. 

Sometimes a river, before falling into the sea, 
spreads out into several channels, forming a trian- 
gle. The land enclosed by these is often called 
the delta of the river — ^from its resembling the 
form of the Greek letter A so named. 

Thus the land enclosed by the several mouths 
of the Nile in Egypt, is called the Delta of the 
Nile. Thus too, the Ganges spreads out into 
Tarious channels beginning at about 200 miles 
from the sea, and the space lying between the 
eastern and western branches is called the Delta 
of the Ganges. 

A Lake is a large portion of water entirely sur- 
rounded by land, as the Chilka lake near Jugga- 
nath — the Pulicat lake, near Madras. 

Thus it will be seen that oceans in the water 
correspond or are analogous to continents in the 
land, seas and gulfs to peninsulas, straits to isth- 
muses, lakesi to islands, and bays and creeks to 
promontories. 

There are various other names given to differ- 
ent parts of land and water, an explanation of 
which may be found in the Glossary. 

§ 2. 
The earth is, in its shape, spherical, (from the 
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Greek wtfratpa sphaira^ a globe) i, e, round like an 
orange, being slightly flattened at the top and 
bottom. The top or upper end is called the 
North Pole— the bottom or lower end, is called 
the South Pole. 

The circumference of the earth, that is, its mea^ 
surement round the middle, is about 24,856 Eng^ 
lish miles. Its diameter, that is, its measurement 
through from pole to pole, is about 7,917 miles. 

In order to distinguish one part of the earth 
from another, so as to know about what particu- 
lar part of it we are speaking, we suppose a num- 
ber of lines to be drawn on the face of the globe. 

The first of them is drawn round the middle of 
the globe and divides it into two equal parts, and 
is therefore called the equator. 

It is also known by the name of the equinoctial 
line^ (from the Latin equa, equal, and 720<r, night) 
because when the sun arrives directly over it 
there is equal day and night of twelve "hours each 
over the whole earth. It is often called, shortly, 
the line. 

The two equal parts into which the equator 
divides the earth, are called the northern and 
southern hemispheres. 

Hemisphere (from the Greek nfii hem% half, and 
ff^ijoa sphaira^ sphere, or globe) means half 
spherey or globe. \ 

The distance of any place from the equator 
towards either pole is called its latitude. 

From the equator to the north pole is north 
latUude. From the equator to the south pole is 
9(mth latitude. 

The supposed lines drawn on the face of the 
globe are also called circles. Each circle is di- 
vided into 360 parts, named degrees — a half 
circle is therefore 180, and a quarter circle 90 
degrees^ 
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Every degree is also divided into 60 parts^ 
called miles or minutes. 

The degree is marked thus ^ and the mile or 
minute thus ' so that 54° 31' will signify 54 de- 
grees and 31 minutes. 

From the equator to the pole is a quarter of a 
/circle, or ninety degrees. 

Latitude is measured from any part of the 
equator all round to either of the poles, and there- 
fore there are ninety degrees of north latitude 
and ninety of south latitude. 

Places on the equator are not considered as 
having latitude ; but are described as on the line^ 
as Siak in Sumatra. 

The next great division is a line drawn round 
the globe through the poles, which divides the 
globe into two parts, called the eastern and wes- 
tern hemispheres. 

This line is called a meridian (from the Latin 
mediuSy mid, and dies^ day) because when the sun 
comes to the meridian of any place, not within 
the polar circles, it is mid-day or noon at that 
place. 

In general each country chooses its own me- 
ridian to count from — thus, the English draw a 
line through the poles, passing through their ob- 
servatory at Greenwich, close to London, and call 
that line the Jirst meridian. 

The distance of any place to either side of this 
meridian is called its longitude. 

As this meridian goes round the earth through 
the poles, it cuts the equator into two half circles. 
Each half circle has 180 degrees. Counting from 
the first meridian at Greenwich round the globe 
to the eastward, until we reach the same meri- 
dian on the opposite side, we reckon 180% and 
so far. we count east longitude. Then, counting 
from the first meridian round the globe to the 
westward, until we reach the same meridian on 
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the opposite side, we reckon again 180% and so 
iar we count west longitude. ' 

Now it must be remembered, 

Ist. That the distance of any place north or 
south of the equator is called its latitude, and is 
counted as far as 90% which will bring us to the 
poles. 

2d. That the distance of any place east or 
west from the first meridian is called its longi- 
tude, and is counted as far as 180% which will 
bring us to the first meridian again, on the oppo- 
site side, where east and west longitude meet. 

3d. As the equator is the line from which we 
begin to count latitude, therefore, a place situated 
on any part of the equator has no latitude. 

4th. As the English meridian, commonly called 
the Meridian of Greenwich is the meridian from 
which we begin to count longitude, therefore, a 
place situated on any part of that meridian has 
no longitude. 

Now, when a place is said to be in 15^ 42' 
north latitude^ 80° 30' east longitude^ we mean 
that its distance north of the equator is 15 de- 
grees and 42 minutes, and that its distance to 
the east of the English meridian is 80 degrees 
and 30 minutes, — which two measurements show 
us the exact situation of the place on the globe. 

§3. 

In order to teach correct notions respecting the 
earth, various representations of it have been con- 
structed, which are called globes, and maps, or 
charts. 

A globe is a round ball representing the earth 
according to its real shape as a sphere. 

A map or chart is a representation of it upon 
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a plane. It is a sort of picture of the surface of 
the earth or of a part of it. 

Upon these are drawn the various lines before 
mentioned. Those drawn from pole to pole, or in 
a map from the top of it to the bottom, mark the 
longitude. The circles drawn above and below 
I the equator, or in a map the lines drawn from 

side to side, mark the latitude, and are called 
parallels of latitude because they are circles or 
lines parallel to thq equator from which latitude 
is measured. 

On a globe, or a round map, the figures for the 
longitude are marked on the equator, in a square 
map, at the top and bottom. The figures foi 
latitude are marked, for a globe, upon the brazen 
meridian in which it is suspended, in a round 
map, upon the outer circle, in a square map, 
upon the sides. 

In looking at a map, if the figures for longitude 
count to the right then the longitude is east, i1 
they count to the left the longitude is west. Il 
the figures for latitude count towards the top the 
latitude is north, if towards the bottom, south. 

Sometimes maps are marked to show which it 
the north, but when there is no such mark, thex 
the top of the map is the north. 

These four, north, south, east, and west, an 
the chief points of the compass. They are als< 
called the cardinal points. 

The word compass means circle, namely tha^ 
circle which is made round any person by tli< 
horixon. 

The horizon (from the Greek opi^ korixo, U 
bound or limit) is that part where the view i 
bounded or limited to the eye, and where the sk^ 
seems to any person to join the earth all arottn< 
him. 

If a person stand with the rising sun in a lin 
with his right arm, the north is straight in front c 
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him, the south straight behind him — ^the right hand 
side, where the sun rises, the east, and the left 
hand side, where the sun sets, the west. 

These four cardinal points divide the circle into 
four parts or quarters, each quarter is divided 
into eight points — in all, thirty-two points in the 
compass or circle. 

The middle point between north and cast is 
north east, between east and south, south east, 
between south and west, south west, and between 
west and north, north west. 

There are four remarkable parallels of latitude. 

1. The tropic of cancer. 

2. The tropic of Capricorn. 

3. The arctic circle. 

4. The antarctic circle. 

The tropics are 23? degrees from the equator, 
the tropic of cancer on the north side of it, and 
the tropic of Capricorn on the south. 

The arctic and antarctic circles are 2Si degrees 
from their respective poles. The former from the 
north, the latter from the south pole. They are 
also called the polar circles. 

These four circles divide the globe into five 
parts called zones, or belts ; which, in reference to 
their respective degrees of heat or cold, ^re thus 
named: One, torrid, i. e. hot, from the Latin torri- 
dus — two, temperate^ i. e. moderate heat or cold, 
and two, frigid, i. e. cold (from the Latin frigi- 
dus.) The torrid zone is between the two tropics 
and is therefore 47^ in extent, the frigid zones 
are between the polar circles and the polesi and 
are each consequently 23i° in extent, the tem- 
perate zones are between the torrid and the 
frigid zones, and are 43° in extent. 

These different degrees of heat and cold, as 
also the changes of the seasons, and the succes- 
sion of day and night, are the consequence of the 
earth^s relation to the sun. In the course of 365 
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days the earth performs a revolution round the 
sun, during which at one part of its course, tlie 
north pole, and at another, the south pole, is 
turned towards the sun, and this produces spring-, 
summer, autumn, and winter. Situated as the 
earth is in respect to the sun, the rays of the sun 
must always fall toore directly or vertically upon 
the equator and the parts on each side of it, and 
so cause greater heat in those parts than in 
others. Hence the reason of the hot climate of 
India. The course of the earth round the sun 
is shown on the globe by the ecliptic circle. In 
the course of 24 hours also the earth performs 
a revolution of its own, on its own aa?i«, as it is 
called. Thus each side becomes in turn exposed 
to the sun, and withdrawn from it, and this 
causes day and night — ^but for a full explanation 
of these things, a book on Astronomy must be 
studied. 
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DivUions. The world used generally to be di- 
vided into four principal parts, called, 
but not properly, quarters — namely, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America. To 
these, however, must be added two 
other important divisions, viz. Australia, 
or the continent of the south, (from the 
Latin Australis^ southern) Consisting of 
New Holland and the adjacent islands, 
and Polynesia, or the Many Isles, (from 
the Greek ttoMi; polle^ many, and vn9o<; 
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nesos, island) consisting of those numer- 
ous groups of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

It is also to be observed that there 
are in the Polar Seas several large 
islands not included in any of the above 
divisions. 

Population. The total number of inhabitants on 
the whole earth is estimated to be about 
eight hundred millions. Of these there 
are in Asia, including Australia and Po- 
lynesia, about six hundred millions. In 
Africa about thirty, millions, America, 
thirty millions, and in Europe, one hun- 
dred and forty millions. 

Religion. There are two principal divisions of 
the inhabitants of the World as to reii- 
giofiy — one consisting of those who pos- 
sess a Revelation from God in His word, 
the other of those who have none. The 
first division is composed of Christians 
and Jews. The second of all others. 
There are supposed to be about two 
hundred millions of Christians, three 
millions of Jews, sixty millions of Ma- 
homedans, and the remainder different 
divisions of Heathens. 

v«n^«* Originally the whole human race 
hnouA sprung from a single pair, namely, Adam 
raoe. and Evc — and after the destruction of 
the world by the flood, A. M. 1656, 
the earth was repeopled from only 
three pairs, namely, the three sons of 
Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, and 
their wives. — Among the inhabitants of 
our world, however, though thus de- 
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^"fth**" scended from the same source, the 
human exists an al^iost infinite variety, as 
race. colouT, size, shape ; in short as to theicU* 
mental, moral, and physical constructionlj 
generally. These varieties have been in-^ 
vestigated by many scientific men inh 
order to ascertain their nature and cause^;'^ 
and the most eminent of them have comej^ 
practically to the same conclusion, name-^ 
ly, that all the varieties of the human T 
race may be reduced to three primary t^ 

, divisions — the Caucasian, Mongolian, and %^ 

Ethiopian. Each of these indeed admits l^ 
of several, subdivisions, but still every ^ 
one of the numerous difierences in the <, 
great family of man may be classed un- 
der one or other of the above named 
three branches of the human race. 

• 

The Caucasian race, whose original 
seat is supposed to have been, as the 
name implies, that lofty chain of moun- 
tains between the Black and Caspian 
Seas, is distinguished by a fair skin, red 
cheeks, copious, soft, flowing hair, ge« 
nerally curled or waving — ample beard 
— small, oval, and straight face, with the 
features very distinct, expanded forehead 
— large and elevated cranium — narrow 
nose — ^and small mouthy These are the 
prominent characteristics of the race, but 
in proportion as its various branches, 
which diverge in every xlirection from 
the Caucasian Alps, recede from their 
original seat, so do their peculiarities 
become mochfied, altered, and finally 
lost. In mental and moral qualifica- 
tions this race stands first, and from 
it have sprung the most civilized and 
powerfril nations of both ancient and 
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^'a««Ji« modern times, as for instance, the Greeks 
iiumuL and Romans in tlw formei? period, the 
race. English and French in the latter. 

To this variety four branches may be 
assigned. 1st, The Pelasgic, extending 
over the greater part of Em'ope and 
Western Asia. 2nd, The Syrian, which 
takes a southerly direction and includes 
that portion of Asia formerly inhabited 
by the Assyrians, Chaldeans, and an- 
cient Egyptians. 3rd, The Indian, which 
passes to the east and loses itself among 
the Natives of Hindoostan. 4th, The 
Scythian or Tartaric, spreading over 
the more northern parts of Asia. The 
Caucasian race becomes mingled with 
the Mongolian in the inhabitants of 
Finland, Lapland, and the central parts 
of Tartary. 

The Mongolian variety has these cha- 
racteristics : — Skin of an olive yellow — 
hair thin, coarse, and straight — little or 
no beard — broad flattened face with the 
features running together — small and 
low forehead — square shaped cranium — 
wide and small nose — very oblique eyes 
— and thick lips. In moral and intel- 
lectual energies, as well as in stature, 
this race is inferior to the Caucasian. 
Its origin appears to have been in the 
mountains of Altai, whence it has spread 
over the whole of central and northern 
Asia, losing itself among the Esquimaux 
on the one hand, and the Caucasian 
Tartars on the other. It further ex- 
tends to the Eastern Ocean and in- 
cludes the Japanese, the Coreans, and 
a large proportion of the Siberians. Its 
limits to the south do not appear to 
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^ rtf «!** extend below Northern Hindoostan, 
human northern parts of Bengal, Bootan, audi 

race. Assam. 

The third leading variety of the hu- 
man race is the Ethiopian or Negro : 

Skin black — hair short, black, and wool- 
ly — skull compressed on the sides and 
elongated towards the front — forehead 
low, narrow, and slanting — cheek bones 
very prominent — jaws projecting, so as 
to render the upper front teeth oblique — 
eyes prominent — nose broad and flat — 
lips, especially the upper one, particu- 
larly thick. In point of intellect and 
moral feelings, the African or Ethiopian 
race is the lowest in the scale of man- 
kind. Different branches of it spread 
over the whole of the African conti- 
nent, excepting those parts bordering* 
the north and east of the great de- 
sert occupied by the Caucasian Syrians- 

Under this head may be included two 
other variations, which though their dif- 
ferences are not so decidedly marked, as 
in the three just described, have yet suf- 
ficient peculiarities to deserve distinct 
description, and are reckoned by some 
as primary divisions. These are the 
American and Malay. In the Ameri- 
can variety, the skin is dark and more 
or less red — hair black, straight, and 
strong, with the beard small — face and 
skull very similar to the Mongolian, but 
the former not so flattened — eyes sunk, 
forehead low, nose and other features 
somewhat projecting. In moral and in- 
tellectual character, far inferior to the 
Caucasian and Mongolian, though, su- 
perior to the African. This race, as its 
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Bame imports, extends over the whole of 
the New World, blending with the Mon- 
golian at the north, — the Esquimaux and' 
other Polar races appearing to unite in 
themselves the characteristics of both 
the Mongolian and American varieties. 
The Malay varies in the colour of the 
skin from a light tawny to a deep brown, 
approaching to black — hair black, more 
or less curled, and abundant — head ra- 
ther narrow — bones of the face large and 
prominent — nose full and broad towards 
the tip. Under this variety are included 
races of men very different in organiza- 
tion and qualities, but still presenting 
8uch general points of resemblance as 
to forbid their being classed under any 
of the former varieties. In point of 
extent this varietv includes the inhabi- 
tants of Malaya, Sumatra, and of the 
numerous islands in the Indian Archi- 
pelago and Pacific Ocean. 



On the causes of these varieties much 
varieties. ^^^ l^^^^ Written, but uo adequate cause 
has been discovered. By some they 
have been attributed to the effect of 
difference of climate, locality, food, man- 
ner of life, and disease. But these upon 
examination are found to be wholly in- 
sufficient to produce such variations as 
those just described. Climate for in- 
stance will not account for the differ- 
ence of colour, since those living in the 
same latitude yet vary in colour. These 
causes, combined with intermarriages be- 
tween different races, undoubtedly ope- 
rate in a considerable degree in produc- 
ing modifications of the great primary 
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Causes varieties, and hence the numberless va- 
▼arieties. riations of a stronger or slighter kind 
existing in the earth. For instance in 
India. Here we find the Caucasian 
form, but, owing to climate and mode of 
life, with less muscular development and 
vigour, and presenting a colour approach- 
ing the Ethiopian. Allowing however 
the utmo&t influence to the above named 
causes, it still leaves the reason of the 
difference between the three primary 
divisions unaccounted for; nor do w^e 
believe it can be accounted for upon 
any secondary causes, and therefore, the 
most satisfactory as well as the most 
philosophical way is to resolve it simply 
into the will of God. It was the will of 
God that made the three sons of Noah 
to be the progenitors of the whole race 
of man, and by His immediate act one 
hundred years after, their descendants 
were caused to separate and disperse, 
and to speak a diversity of tongues. Is 
it therefore any thing unreasonable to 
suppose, in the absence of all secondary 
causes, that it was by God's immediate 
will that an entire diversity of races was 
caused to proceed from those three pro- 
genitors, knowing too, as we do, that 
there is no one feature itiore strongly im- 
pressed upon the whole of God's creation 
than that of variety. 
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Countries. 



Asia extends eastward from the twen- 
ty-fifth degree of east longitude to the 
hundred and seventieth degree of west 
longitude — and from the seventy-eighth 
degree of north to the tenth degree of 
south latitude. 

It is about 6000 miles in breadth 
from the Dardanelles on the west to the 
eastern coast of Tartary — and about 
5500 miles in length from the most north- 
ern Cape of Asiatic Russia to the most 
southern part of Malaya. 

It is bounded on the north by the 
Arctic or Frozen Ocean — north-east by 
Bherring"'s Straits, east by the Pacific, 
south by the Indian Ocean — west by the 
Indian Ocean, Red Sea, Mediterranean, 
Black Sea, and Russia in Europe. 

The principal countries of Asia are 
Tartary, which includes Asiatic Russia, 
Chinese Tartarv, Tartary, and Tibet : 
Turkey in Asia, Persia, China, Arabia, 
Hindoostan, or India, Burma, or Ava, 
Siam, Cochin China, Malaya, and some 
islands. 

The people of Asia are called by the 
general name of Asiatics. All religions 
exist among them, the Heathens being 
the most numerous. 
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Mliidoostefli or India. 



Extent. HiNDoosTAK 19 situated in the sonibeni 
part of Asia, and lies between the eighth 
and thirty-fifth degrees of north lati- 
tude, and the sixtyrcighth and ninety- 
second degrees of east longitude. The 
extreme length from north to south is 
about IfdOO miles, and from east to west 
about 1,500. 



riiM. 



It is bounded on the north by the Him- 
alaya Mountains, on the east by Assam, 
Arracan, and the Bay of Bengal, south 
by the Indian Ocean, and west by the 
Arabian Sea and the river. Indus, separat- 
ing it from Beloochistan and Afghanistan. 



DiTiaions. Hindoostan is divided into four large 
portions, called. Northern Hindoostan, 
Hindoostan Proper, the Dekkan, and 
Southern India. 

Northern Hindoostan is that part of 
the country which lies along the south side 
of the Himalaya Mountains. Its chief 
divisions are 1. Cashmeer, 2. Sirmoor, 3. 
Gurwal, or Sreenuggur, 4. Kumaoon, 5. 
Nepaul. 

HiNOoosTAN Proper lies between 
Northern Hindoostan and the river Nur- 
budda, by which it is bounded on the 
south. It is divided into the provinces 
of 1. Lahore, or the Punjaub, 2. Mooltan, 
3. Delhi, 4, Oude, 5. Sind, 6. Ajmeer, or 
Rajpootana, 7. Agra, 8. Kuch, 9. Guze- 
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Dirukms. rat^ 10. Malwa, 11. Allahabad, 12. Bahar^ 
13. Bengal. 

The Dekkan i? bounded on the north 
by the Nnrbudda, and a line, drawn from 
the source of that river, eastward to 
the mouth of the Hoogly — on the south 
it is bounded by the rivers Kistna and 
Malpurba. 

It is divided into the provinces of 

1. Khandesh, 2. Gondwana, 3. Berar, 4. 
Orissa, 5. Aurungabad, 6. Beder, 7. Hy- 
derabad, 8. the Northern Circars, and 9. 
Bejapoor. 

SouTHEEN India, the last division of 
Hindoostan, includes all the country to 
the south of the rivers Kistna and Mal- 
purba, and ends at Cape Comorin. 

Its chief provinces are the 1. Dooab, 

2. Ceded Districts, 3. Northern Carnatic, 
4. Kanara, 5. Mysore, 6. Baramabal, 7. 
Salem, 8. Central Carnatic, 9. Malabar, 
10. Koorg, 11". Coimbatoor, 12. Southern 
Carnatic, 13. Travancore. 

The Sea Coast on the west, from 
Bombay to Cape Comorin is usually 
called by Europeans the Malabar Coast, 
from the province of that name which 
was the first visited by European Navi- 
gators ; and the coast on the eastern side, 
from the mouth of the river Kistna to 
Cape Comorin, the coast of Coromandel, 
from the ancient Hindoo kingdom of 
Tanjore, formerly called the Chola de- 
sum^ that is the Chela country, or Chola 
munduly the Chola sphere or circuit. 

liren. There are many large rivers in Hin<> 
doostan, the principal of which are the 
foUowing :-— 
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BireiB. 1. The Indos, Called by the Natives, 
the Sind, and by Mahomedan writers, 
the Hind. It has not yet been ascer- 
tained with certainty where this river 
rises. 

It enters Hindoostan through the 
mountains of Cashmeer, passes along the 
western side of Lahore, and running to 
the south through Mooltan and Sind 
falls into the Arabian Sea. It is said 
to be navigable for vessels of 200 tons as 
far as Lahore. Including its windings 
the course of this river is supposed to be 
not less than 1 ,700 miles in length. 

2. The SuTLOJ, called by the Greek 
writers, the Hyphasis. This river issues 
from two lakes on the north side of the 
Himalaya mountains in. about lat. Sl^ 
46' N. and long. 80° 43' E., passes along 
the eastern side of Lahore and through 
Mooltan, and falls into the Chenab, a 
short distance to the northward of each, 
after a course of between four and five 
hundred miles. 

3. The Jumna. This river rises in 
the Himalaya mountains, to the west of 
the Ganges and not far from it. 

It flows through the province of Sree- 
nuggur, and enters Hindoostan Proper 
in the province of Delhi. It proceeds 
southward through Delhi and Agra, and 
falls into the Ganges at Allahabad. 
From its source to its joining the Ganges, 
the length of its course is about 700 
miles. 

4. The Ganges. This river rises 
on the south side of the Himalaya 
mountains. It is first seen in about 

.lat. Sr N. and long. 79° E. where it 
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Xhen. issues from under a very low arch, at 
the bottom of a great mass of solid 
frozen ^now, about 300 feet high. Its 
breadth at this place is about 30 feet, 
and the depth about one foot. It enters 
Hindoostan Proper near Hurdwar in the 
province of Delhi, about 120 miles dis- 
tant from the city of Delhi. It passes 
through the provinces of Delhi, Agra, 
Oude, Allahabad, Bahar, and Bengal, 
and falls into the Bay of Bengal. About 
200 miles from the sea, taking a straight 
line, or 300 miles taking the windings of 
the river, the Ganges sends out a num- 
ber of branches. The two western-most 
branches, called the Kasimbazar and Ju- 
lingy rivers, join together at Nuddea, 60 
miles from Calcutta, and form the river 
Hoogly. 

Near the sea, the number of branches 
increases, occupying from the Hoogly to 
the eastern mouth of the Ganges a space 
of about 200 miles in breadth, forming a 
great many islands, called Sundurbunds. 
The whole course of this river, following 
its windings, is about 1,500 miles. 

5. The Brahmapootra. This is the 
largest river in India. It rises on the 
north side of the Himalaya mountains, 
about lat. 32^ N. and long. 82° E. 
It runs eastward through the coun- 
try of Tibet, and after winding for 
a great distance through the moun- 
tains which divide Tibet from Assam, 
turns to the westward into Assam, 
and enters the province of Bengal near 
Rungamutty. It then passes round the 
western point of the Garrow mountains, 
after which it turns to the south and 
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Rivers, joins the river Megna in the district 
of Dacca. It then takes the name oa 
Megna, and uniting with the Ganges! 
near the sea, flows with it into the Bay '• 
of Bengal. The whole course of this ^ 
river, following its windings, is about 
3 ,600 miles. 

In 1822, this river overflowed its 
banks in the district of Baknrgunj, and 
deluged the surrounding country. About 
37,000 men and women were destroyed 
by the flood. 

6. The NuRBUDDA. This river rises 
in the province of Gondwana, in about 
lat. 23° N. and long. 82° E. It runs 
westward, through the provinces of Gond- 
wana, Malwa, Khandesh and Guzerat, 

• and falls into the sea below Baroach. 
Including its windings, its course is about 
750 miles. 

7. The Tdptee. This river rises near 
the village of Batool in the northern 
mountains of Berar. It runs westward, 
through the provinces of Khandesh and 
Guzerat, and falls into the sea, below 
Snrat, after a course of about 750 miles. 

8. The MuHANUDDEE. This river 
rises in the province of Gondwana, it is 
supposed near Kyragutt It runs east- 
ward, in a very winding course, of 550 
miles through Gondwana and Orissa, and 
falls into the Bay of Bengal, in the dis- 
trict of Kuttack. Diamonds of good 
quality are found in this river. 

9. The GoDAVEEY. This river has its 
source in the Western Mountains about 
70 miles to the north east of Bombay. 
It runs eastward through the provinces 
of Aurungabad and Beder, and turning 
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livers, to the south east flows between the pro- 
yinces of Orissa and Hyderabad, which 
it separates, and through the northern 
Circars into the Bay of Bengal. Its 
whole coarse is about 850 miles. 

10. The KisTNA. This river has its 
source near the Western Mountains not 
far from Sutara, in the province of Be- 
japoor, and about 50 miles from the 
western coast of India. It flows south- 
easterly as far as Merrich, where it turns 
eastward, forms the southern boundary 
of Beder and Hyderabad, and flows 
through the northern Circars, by the 
district of Kondapilly, into the Bay of 
Bengal. Its whole course is about 700 
miles. 

11. The TooMBUDRA. This river is 
formed by the junction of two other 
rivers, named the Toonga and the Budra. 

The Toonga rises in the Western 
Mountains a little to the south of Bed- 
nore. 

The Budra rises in a chain of hills, 
called the Baba Boodun Hills, situated 
to the eastward of the Western Moun- 
tains, nearly opposite to Mangalore. 

The two rivers join at Koorlee, near 
Hoolee Oonnoor in the province of My- 
sore, and form one river, called the 
Toombudra. Prom this, the Toombu- 
dra winds to the north, and north east, 
and falls into the Kistna, a little beyond 
Kurnool. 

12. The Pknnar. This river rises in 
the Hills near Nundydroog in the pro- 
vince of Mysore. It runs northward 
until near Gooty, in the Ceded Districts, 
when it runs to the eastward and flows 
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Rivers, between Northern and Central Carnatic 
into the Bay of Bengal, near Nellore. 

13. The Palar. This river also rises 
in the hills near Nundydroog, not far 
from the Pennar. It flows southerly 
through Mysore and Central Carnatic 
into the Bay of Bengal, which it reaches 
near Sadras. 

14. The Caveey. This river rises in 
the western hills of Koorg, near the pro- 
vince of Malabar, and runs eastward 
through Mysore, Coimbatoor, and South- 
ern Carnatic. 

At Trichinopoly it divides into two 
branches — the northern branch is named 
the Coleroon, and flows into the Bay of 
Bengal at Devicotta. 

The southern branch retains the name 
of the Cavery, and flows through Tan- 
jore by a number of channels into the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Mountains. The most remarkable mountains in 
Hindoostan, are the following. 

1. The Himalaya. These moun- 
tains, which are believed to be the 
highest in the world, form the northern 
boundary of India, separating it from 
Tibet. Their greatest height has not 
yet been determined. The highest peak 
which has been measured is 27,000 
feet. 

2. The Mountains of Kumaoon be- 
tween Kumaoon and Sreenuggur. 

3. The Sewalick mountains, which 
separate Delhi from Sreenuggur. 

4. The ViNDHYA mountains which 
extend through Bahar, Allahabad, and 
Malwa, along the north side of the 
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Mmuins. Nurbudda, almost as far as the west- 
ern coast of Hindoostan. 

5. The Western Mountains, or Wes- 
tern Ghats. These extend from the Tup- 
tee to Cape Comorin. The highest part 
of the range is about 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

6. The Eastern Mountains, or Eas- 
tern Qhats, which extend from the Kistna 
to near the Cavery. The highest part of 
the chain is about 3,000 feet above the sea. 

The word ghat signifies a pass or 
ford. It is commonly used by the Eng- 
lish in speaking of these two ranges of 
mountains, though properly meaning only 
the passes through them. 

7. The Neilgherry mountains, form- 
ing a connecting range between the East- 
ern and Western Mountains, through the 
province of Coimbatoor. Their highest 
point is estimated at 8,800 feet above the 
sea. 



ftodac- There are many larofe forests in In- 

dia. In the Western Mountains the trees 
grow to a very great size, particularly 
the Teak. 

Of the various kinds of trees in In- 
dia, the principal are the Teak, Banyan, 
Cocoanut, Palmyra, and Bamboo. The 
chief fruits are the Plantain, Mangoe, 
Lime, and Guava. The principal grain 
produced is Rice. 

The wild animals of India, are princi- 
pally Elephants, Rhinoceroses, Tigers, 
Bears, Leopards, Panthers, Lynxes, Hy- 
enas, Wolves, Buffaloes, Bisons, Hogs, 
various species of Deer, Apes, Monkeys, 
Jackals, and Foxes. 
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Climate. 



The tame animals are Camels, Horses, 
Asses, Oxen, Sheep, Goats, and others. 

There are rarioas kinds of birds, of 
which the Peacock, Vulture, Crow, and 
Kite are the chief. 

Reptiles of almost every kind abound 
in India. The Cobra and the Alligator 
being the most formidable. 

The mineral productions of India are 
diamonds and other precious stones, g.old, 
in small quantities in some of the rivers, 
iron, and a little copper and lead. 

Situated as India is in point of lati- 
tude, and varying in height from the level 
of the sea to the summits of the Hima- 
laya, it cannot but have very different 
degrees of heat and cold. On the gene- 
ral level of India, however, and within 
the great northern chain the climate is one 
of heat, especially for three months at 
least in the year, when hot winds pre- 
vail. In India the rain falls periodically 
9.t certain seasons called monsoons, and 
at those times with such violence as to 
exceed ia quantity all that falls in Engr 
land during the course of the whole year. 
On the Malabar Coast the rain is brought 
up from the Indian Ocean by a south- 
west wind, which prevails between June 
and October. On the Coromandel Coast 
the rain is brought from the Bay of Ben- 
gal by a north-east wind, during October 
and November, 



^ 



Inhabi- 
tants. 



The Natives of India are commonly 
divided by Europeans into two classes, 
Hindoos and Mahomedans. 

Under the former appellation are in 
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inhA^- eluded all who are not Mahomedans, 
*^ ' whether followers of the Brahminical 
system, or of the Jain or Booddhist, and 
of whatever caste* European writers 
also frequently designate the Hindoos of 
Southern India by the names of Gentoos 
and Malabars, meaning by the former the 
Telingas or Teloogoos, and by the latter 
the I'amil people. Throughout India, 
taking one country with another, it may 
be estimated that there are about seven 
Hindoos to one Mahomedan. 

The total population is believed to be 
about one hundred and forty-one millions, 
of which about one hundred millions are 
subjects of the British Government. 

Besides the Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans, there are a Yiumber of tribes who 
inhabit the hills and forests, and who ap- 
parently belong to a distinct race. They 
are in a very rude state, and are suppos- 
ed to be descended from the aborigines 
of the country, who were driven into the 
mountains and woods by the Hindoos. 

They are noticed in "connection with 
the several provinces in which they are 
oow principally found. 

It is also to be noticed that there is 
in India a numerous class consisting of 
those who are called East Indians, or 
Indo-Britons, descendants of European 
•and Native parents. Also a large num- 
ber of the descendants of the Portuguese, 
who are closely intermingled with the 
Natives. 

Besides the British there are also many 
French, American, Dutch, German, and 
Danish residents in India. On the Ma- 
labar coast there are many Jews. 
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History^ Of the early history of India little 
known with any certainty, the Hindo< 
having no historical record that deservi 
the name, and such records as they ( 
possess are mixed up with so many mo: 
strous fables that it is difficult to asce 
tain from them any thing upon whi< 
dependence can be placed. 

From the Vedas, however, which a 
believed to have been compiled in t1 
fourteenth century before the Christij 
era, and from the Institutes of Mei 
which were probably drawn up in t 
ninth century before Christ, there 
reason to suppose that India ancient 
comprised several separate kingdoD 
varying in power and extent, and, 
appears fromr the Ramayana, Pooran: 
and other writings, engaged in consta 
wars among thems^elves. It has be 
said that India was first invaded by I 
rius, the King of Persia, but it seems c 
tain that he never crossed the Ind 
and that the first invasion was that 
the Greeks under Alexander the Gre 
about B. C. 327. 

No permanent settlement was ms 
by the Greeks, and from this per: 
there is a blank in our records of Ind 
history until A. D. 664, when the R 
homedans made their first invasion, s 
entered the provijice of Mooltan. 
veral invasions followed, but no pen 
nent dominion was established by 
Mahomedans, and in A. D. 750, a 
neral insurrection breaking out agai 
them, they were entirely expelled, : 
the Hindoo Princes recovered the wl 
of their territories. India then conti 
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TSjdoey. ^^ under its Native Sovereigns until A. 
D. 1001, when the celebrated Sooltan 
Mahmood of Ghuznee determined upon 
adding it to his empire. He made no 
less than twelve expi^ditions into the 
coimtry, in the course of which he over- 
ran most of the western provinces of 
Hindoostan Proper, and took and plun- 
dered Delhi, which, however, he after- 
wards restored to its Hindoo Raja. 

From this time India was constantly 
exposed to the attacks of the Mahome- 
dans, and, in 1193, Delhi was again taken 
by Kootbood Deen, who founded the 
first Afghan or Pathan Sovereignty, 
which continued Ji^itil 1525, when Sool- 
tan Baber, grandson of Tymoor, con- 
quered Ibraheem Lodi, and founded 
what has been usually denominated the 
Mooghul Empire. 

During the reign of the Pathan So- 
vereigns India was twice invaded by the 
Mahomedans of Tartary and Toorkis- 
tan, namely, in 1221 by the celebrated 
Mooghul, Zinghis Khan, (Jungex Khan) 
and, in 1398, by Tamerlane, (Tymoor 
Luiig.) 

Sooltan Baber was not a Mooghul, but 
from the time of Jungez Khan, all Tar- 
tars and Persians seem to have been 
called in India by the general name of 
Mooghuls, and thus the empire founded 
by Sooltan Baber has always been so de- 
signated, although Baber himself was a 
decided enemy to that people. 

Under the Mooghul Sovereigns, the 
empire rapidly extended until it com- 
prehended all the principal provinces of 
Hindoostan. In 1582, the empire was 
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History, divided by the emperor Akber, t 
, grandson of Baber, into 11 soobas 
provinces, namely Lahore, Mooltan, i 
meer, Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, Bab 
Oude, Bengal, Malwa, and Guzerat, 
which were afterward^ added Cabooi a 
the countries west of the Indus, a 
Berar, Khandesh, and Ahmednngg 
in the Dekkan. Other Mahomedan { 
yernments were also established towai 
the south, sometimes independent, a 
sometimes paying tribute to the empei 
of Delhi. The Mooghul empire attain 
its greatest extent of power and pr 
perity under Aurungzeb, great grands 
of Akber, \i4o reigned from 1658 
1707. After his death one weak prii 
succeeded another till the invasion 
India by the Persian Koolee Khan 
• Nadir Shah, in 1738 and 1739. Fr< 
this period, the Mooghul empire rapic 
decayed, the various provinces beca 
independent principalities, some un< 
their Mahomedan governors, others i 
der the Mahrattas, until the city of De 
with a small district around, formed 
that remained to the house of Tym< 
The first European settlehient in Id 
was made in 1497, when the celebra 
Portuguese Navigator, Vasco de Gai 
arrived at Calicut. The Portuguese a 
acquired considerable influence with 
Native Oovernments and establiij 
themselves in numerous towns and 4 
upon the coast from Surat to Chittag« 
including Ceylon, fixing the capital o^ 
their possessions and the seat of j 
vernment at Goa. The Portuguese i 
shortly followed by the Dutch, and 
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Hiftory. cessively by the English, French, and 
Danes. In the wars which took place 
between the Portuguese and Dutch, the 
power of the former was nearly annihi- 
lated, and all their settlements, with the 
exception of Goa, were taken from them. 
The Dutch in their turn were supplanted 
by the English and French, which two 
nations for many years disputed the su- 
periority, ulitil after much warfare the 
ascendancy of the English was finally 
established. The Danes never made 
any extensive settlement, having merely 
a few ports on the coast for the purposes 
of commerce. Various circumstances, 
for the detailed account of which we 
must refer the student to the History of 
British India, led the English forward, in 
a manner altogether unexpected and un- 
intended by them, until nearly the whole 
of Hindoostan became subject to their 
rule. The following is an abstract of 
their territorial possessions with the date 
of their acquisition. 

A. D. 1639 — Madras, with a territory five 

miles along shore by one mile 
inland. 
J 664 — Bombay. 

1691— Fort St. David (Cuddalore.) 
1696 — Calcutta. 

'The Jaghire (Jageer) a 

small district extending 

1750 — from Pulicat to Alumpar- 

to < va, and westward to Con- 

1763 — jeveram, being about 100 

miles along shore, and 50 

inland in the widest part. 

1757— ,The 24 Purgunnas in Bengal. 




.■ 
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History. A. D. 1761 — ChittagoDg, Bard wan, a 

Midnapoor. 
1765 — Bengal, Bahar, and four o 

the Northern Gircars. 
1776— Salsette. 
1781 — Benares. 
1 787 — Guntoor Circar. ^ 

1792 — Malabar, Kanara, Coimba-' ' 

toor, Salem, Dindigul, and 

the Baramahal. 
1799 — Seringapatam. 
1800— Balaghat Ceded Districts. } 
1801 — Rohilkhund, and various Dis- • 

tricts in Agra, Allahabad, [ 

Oude, and other provinces. 
1801 — The Carnatic, comprising 

the whole of the territory 

subject to the Nabob of 

Arcot. 
1803— Ceylon. 
1803— Delhi, Agra, the Dooab, 

Bundelkhund, Kuttak, &c. 
1803— Guzerat. 
1805 — Gurwal and other parts of 

northern Hindoostan. 
1816— Kuch. 
1818— The whole of the Peshwa's 

« 

Dominions, Khandesh, Mai- 
wa, the town of Ajmeer, and 
part of Gondwana. 
1834 — ^Koorg. 

The several States amongst which 

India is now divided maj be classed 

as follows. 

The British* 

The Ni««n of Hyderabad, \ J^^^ ^^ y^j. 

TheGuikowwofQuier^t, J ™"*"' 
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Hiitdrj. The Raja of Mysore, ) Allies and Tri- 

The Raja of Travancore and > butaries of the 

numerous petty Chiefs, ) Biitisb. 
The Raja of the Punjab, S 

lifefAlfdr'' [independent. 

Sindia (Gualioor,) J 

A few small settlements on the coasts 
are still possessed by the French, Por- 
tugnese, and Danes, but are none of them 
of sufficient importance to require sepa- 
rate notice. 

They are included in the several pro- 
vinces in which they are situated. 

Name. The name " Hindoostan]' is of Persian 

origin and signifies the "Hindoo coun- 
try'' from Hindoo and "istan" coun- 
try or region. It is also called" simply 
" Hind.'' Mahomedan writers apply the 
name Hindoostan only to that portion of 
the country which was under Mahome- 
dan rule. 

The name " India" was first given to 
this country by the Greeks, who so call- 
ed it from the river Indus. From them 
therefore the name India has been adopt- 
ed. Europeans also frequently apply to 
this country the name of "East Indies." 
This originated in the circumstance of 
the Islands on the eastern side of Ame- 
rica having been mistaken, when they 
were first discovered, for part of India, 
which led to their being designated as 
the West Indies ; and, afterwards, for the 
purpose of distinguishing between them, 
India was generally styled the East 
Indies. 

Though designated by the one gene- 
ral name of Hindoostan, or India, it, in 
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reality, consists of a number of distinctt" 
countries, diifering from each other iay 
about as great a degree as do the various 1 
countries of Europe. 

Religion. The prevailing religions of India, are 
the Brahminical system and Mahome- 
danism. 

The Brahminical system, or, as it is J 
commonly designated, Hindooism, ap- \ 
pears to have been introduced into India, - 
and probably from the West, at a very 
early period. 

It is first known to have existed in a 
small tract of country to the north- 
west of Delhi, whence it gradually spread, 
partly by conquest, and partly by coloni- 
zation, throughout India. 

It is taught in four books called Vedas, 
the Institutes of Menu, and eighteen 
others, called Pooranas. 

The Vedas seem to have been written 
at different periods, but to have been 
compiled, in their present form, in the 
fourteenth century before Christ. They 
are written in an ancient form of San- 
scrit, which none but the more learned 
Brahmins can understand. 

The Institutes of Menu, which con- 
tain a code of laws founded upon the Ve- 
das, are considered to have been drawn 
up in the ninth century before Christ. 

The Pooranas were written by diflFer- 
ent authors between the eighth and six- 
teenth centuries of the Christian era, and 
they constitute the principal source from 
which the Hindoos are accustomed to de- 
rive their notions of religion. 

Hindooism may be very briefly des- 
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Religion, eribed as a very complicated system of 
idolatry, combining a kind of vague de- 
claration of the unity of a Supreme Be- 
ing with the worship of a multitude of 
gods and goddesses, amounting, accord- 
ing to some accounts, to upwards of 
three hundred millions. 

It is chiefly distinguished from other 
pagan religions by the division of the 
people into castes. The word cast, or 
caste, is an English word, but used only 
in India in the sense of a class. It is 
derived from the Portuguese casta^ a 
breed. These, originally, were four in 
number. Brahmins, Kshatriyas, (or Raj- 
poots,) Vesiyas, and Soodras ; but, in 
course of time, each of these has been 
subdivided into an indefinite number of 
classes, each of which maintains a scru- 
pulous separation from the other; and, 
out of these subdivisions, have arisen 
several castes, not acknowledged as be- 
longing to any of the four great divisions, 
and considered to be inferior to them all. 
Those in Southern India, who are now 
commonly called Pariar^, are, in all pro- 
bability the descendants of the original in- 
habitants. Many of the most celebrated 
Tamil books, for example, are by Pariar 
authors, which could never have been 
the case, had not their literature been 
formed before the introduction of Brah- 
minism. 

There are three principal sects of wor- 
shippers, the Saivas, followers of Siva; 
Vaishnavas, followers of Vishnoo ; and 
the Saktas, followers of the Suktees, or 
wives of the Gods. 

There ajre two other religions, which, 
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ReUgion. although distinct from Brahminism, ap- 
pear to belong to the same stock. These 
are the Booddhist and Jain systems. 

The Booddhist system appears to have 
been founded by Qaotuma, a Sukya 
Mooni or great saint^ a native of Kapila 
near Gorukpoor, in the province of Oude, 
about the middle of the sixth century 
befol-e Christ. 

The Booddhists deny the authority of 
the Vedas and Pooranas, and have no dis- 
tinction of caste. Some of their sects 
are mere atheists, not acknowledging any 
Supreme Being ; others have a confused 
notion of what they term a Divine Es- 
sence. 

This system has few followers nowr in 
any part of India, excepting in Northern 
Hindoostan and Ceylon, having been 
nerally driven out in the eighth or nl 
centurv. 

The Jains hold an intermediate plac 
between the Booddhists and the follow- 
ers of the Brahminical system, agreeing 
partly with both. Their system appears 
to have originated in the course of the 
sixth or seventh century of the Christian 
era. It spread itself chiefly in Southern 
India and in Guzerat and the western 
parts of Hindoostan Proper. They are 
still numerous in Guzerat, Bajpootana, 
and Kanara. 

The Sikh religion is noticed in the acf 
count of liahore. 

Mahomedanism derives its name from 
its founder, Mahomed, sometimes impro- 
perly called Mahomet, who was born at 
Mecca, in Arabia, A. D. 569, of the fami- 
ly of Hashim, and of the tribe of Koreish, 
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Religion, ^ho were the hereditary keepers of the 
principal temple of the Arabs, at Mecca, 
called the Kaaba. Both his parents died 
when he was yet a child, and, being left 
without the means of subsistence, he was 
taken into the family of his uncle, Aboo 
Talib, by whom he was instructed in the 
arts of war and commerce. At the age 
of twenty-five, he became the factor or 
agent of a rich widow, named Kadija, 
whom he soon afterwards married, and 
thus raised himself from a state of ob- 
scurity and indigence to an equality with 
the proudest merchants of Mecca. 

Though but imperfectly educated, he 
was a man of considerable eloquence, and 
possessed of great energy of character ; 
and influenced, partly by feelings of dis- 
gust towards the gross idolatry which 
then prevailed among his countrymen 
and partly by strong personal ambition, 
he formed the design of effecting a refor- 
mation, and of establishing a new religion 
of which he should be himself the head. 
For several years he had been living in 
retirement, during which period his mind 
was continually occupied with his great 
project. He had had, also, occasional in- 
tercourse with certain Monks, or Syrian 
Christians, as well as with Jewish Rab- 
bins, all which tended to confirm him 
in his views. At last, about the year 
609, he announced to his wife, Kadija, 
that he had received a mission from 
God, by the Angel Gabriel, and, having 
been acknowledged by her and some 
others of the family, particularly his 
youthful cousin Ali, he began publicly 
to preach the doctrine of the unity of 
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Religion. God, and to denounce idolatry, promise 
ing both present and future rewards to j 
those who acknowledged that there was \ 
but one God, and that Mahomed was his 1 
prophet. For many years, though he la- \ 
boured incessantly to convince his coun- 
trymen of the reality of his mission, he , 
gained but few converts. His own tribe 
became bitterly opposed to him, and in 
A. D. 622, his uncle Aboo Talib, and his 
wife Kadija, having both died about three 
years before, Mahomed, in consequence 
of a plot which had been formed by the 
Koreish for his destruction, was com- 
pelled to fly from Mecca to- Medina. 
From this event, called the Hijra, or 
flight, the Mahomedans compute their time. 

Hitherto Mahomed had declared that 
he had no authority to use force to compel 
any one to embrace his religion, — but 
now, finding himself supported by a strong 
party at Medina, he announced that thd 
angel Gabriel had commanded him to 
propagate the true faith by the sword. 
His followers were now promised the 
plunder of their enemies, and immediate 
happiness in paradise if killed in their 
holy war. From this moment his cause 
prospered, and he was soon at the head of 
a powerful army, which, under his able 
command, rapidly extended his authority 
on all sides. His subsequent career was 
most successful. He defeated his oppo- 
nents in repeated battles, and, in the 
course of a few years, compelled the 
whole of the Arab tribes to submit to 
his Government, and to embrace his reli- 
gion. He died in the 63rd year of his 
age, at Medina, A. D, 632. 
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BdigioB. The doctrines and precepts of Maho- 

med, with his pretended revelation from 
Heaven, are contained in a book called 
- the Koran, which means " the reading," 
or that which ought to be read. By 
Europeans it is often incorrectly termed 
the Alcoran, — the prefix al being the 
Arabic article the. • 

This volume he is thought to have 
composed with the help of a Jewish 
Rabbi and two Syrian Christians, and 
the number of monkish legends and tales 
from the Talmud, which are found in 
different parts of the Koran, appear to 
put this beyond doubt. It may safely 
be aiBrmed, that whatever truth 4t con- 
tains is taken from the Bible. 

The fundamental principle laid down is 
this, "There is but one God and Maho- 
med is his Prophet." It teaches a strict 
fatalism, that is, that every action and 
event of a man^s life, whether good or bad, 
is absolutely predestinated. It inculcates 
a belief in the existence of angels, good 
and evil, and also of an intermediate or- 
der of creatures called genii, both good 
and bad. It asserts the doctrine of a gen- 
eral resurrection, a judgment to follow, 
I and a future state of reward and punish- 
ment — the latter, however, being etevr 
nal only in the case of infidels, or unbe- 
lievers of the Koran. It was Mahomed**s 
plan to gain converts and to keep them 
faithful, by holding out both present and 
future rewards of a sensual kind, and, 
accordingly, we find the pleasures of 
Heaven described in the Koran as being 
all sensual, the pains of Hell all physical, 
— neither are of a moral character. It is 
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Beligion. undoubtedly to this adaptation of the 
system to corrupt human nature, that 
Mahomedanism owes chiefly, though | 
combined with other causes, its widely 
spread propagation. The Koran teaches 
also the meritoriousness of human ac- 
tions, and hence enjoins the observance 
of festivals, regular prayers, (the face 
being turned towards Mecca,) washings, 
alms-giving, fasting, and pilgrimages to 
Mecca, as so many means of expiating 
sin, and earning the joys of Paradise. It 
forbids usury, games of chance, the use of 
wine, and eating blood, swine^s flesh, &c. 

The places of public worship are 
called Mosques, from the minarets or 
high towers of which, the people are 
called to prayers by appointed oflicers, 
called Muezzins. Women may not en- 
ter a mosque, but stay in the porches 
without. The priests and doctors, or 
men learned in the Koran, are called^ 
Moollas, the chief of whom has the title' 
of Mufti, and, formerly, great power was 
attached to his oflice. 

There are, amongst the Mahomedaus, 
innumerable sects, differing in various 
particulars from one another, but the 
whole may be classed under the two 
great divisions of Soonnees and Shiahs. 

The Soonnees, or " orthodox," {law- 
ful,) insist on the supremacy of Maho- 
med over all created beings, and on the 
right succession of Aboo Bikr, Oomer, 
Oosman, and Ali, as the first four Caliphs, 
or successors of Mahomed, and they ac- 
knowledge the authority of various tradi- 
tions. The Shiahs, or "heretics," reject 
all traditions, insisting upon the sole 
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Betigion. authority of the Koran, and they stig^ 
matize Aboo Bikr, Oomer, and Oosman, 
as usurpers, considering that the rightful 
successor was Ali alone, whom they hold 
to have been equal to Mahomed, atid are 
accustomed to style, the Vicar of God. 
Both sects exist in India, the Soonees be- 
ing the most numerous sect in Hiudoostan 
Proper, and the Shiahs in the Deccan 
and Southern India. 

The proper name of this religion is 
Mahomedanism, and of its followers 
Mahomedans, as those terms simply im- 
ply connection with Mahomed. In In- 
dia, however, the Mahomedans are com- 
monly styled Moosulmans^ and their re- 
ligion Islam^ both derived from an Ara- 
bic root, signifying submission, (to God,) 
peace, safetf^. They are also frequently 
called Moslems, (Mooslims,) from the 
same root. 



Language. Different dialects are spoken in the 
different provinces, as noticed in the 
description of each, — those of Hindoostan 
Proper, and part of the Deccan being 

I principally derived from the Sanscrit, 

and those of Southern India being prin- 
cipally derived from the Tamil. 

The Sanskrit is generally considered to 
be one of the most perfectly formed lan- 
guages in the world. It has long been a 
dead language, and there is reason to 
doubt whether it ever was commonly 
used for colloquial purposes. It is writ- 
ten from left to right in a character 
called the Deva Nagree. 

Tamil appears to have been the general 
language of Southern India, and to have 
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^^'^''fi^^^e. been the original source of the Malaya- 
lim, Kanarese, Teloogoo, Mahrattee, and 
Ooreea. It is known to have attained a 
highly polished form, some time prior to 
the introduction of the Brahminical sys- 
tem, though, together with other dia- 
lects, it has since received a large admix- 
ture of Sanskrit. 

The general language of the Mahome- 
dans throughout India, with slight pro- 
vincial variations, is the Hindoostanee. 
This is of modern origin, having been 
gradually formed by the mixture of the 
various dialects spoken by the different 
tribes of Mahomedan invaders, and the 
natives of the country. It is written 
sometimes in the Deva Nagree, but most 
generally in the Persian character. 

The dialects of the various hill tribes 
are still, for the greater part, entirely dis- 
tinct from the others, and have no writ- 
ten character. 
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CHAP. V. 

KOSTBSaH HnrOOOSTAX. 

§1. 

Casbmeer (Masmeer.) 

^«^^- Cashmeeb is bounded on the north and 
*"^' north-east by the Himalaya mountains, 
separating it from Tibet; and on the 
east, south, and west by Lahore. 

RiTeiB. Its principal river is the Jelum which 

traverses it from east to west. There 
are also numerous smaller streams, and 
lakes, many of them navigable for boats, 
affording means of communication, and co- 
piously watering the province throughout. 

General Cashmeer consists of a valley of an oval 

t^^ form, about 60 miles from north to south 
and 110 miles from east to west, sur- 
rounded on all sides by lofty mountains. 
There is a tradition, which seems from 
appearances to be well founded, that the 
whole of this valley was once the bed of 
a large lake. It is generally of a level 
surface, and is celebrated throughout 
Asia for the beauty of its situation, the 
fertility of its soil, and the pleasantness 
of its climate. Earthquakes are, how- 
ever, frequent, and on this account the 
houses are usually built of wood. 
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Produc- This province yields abundant crops of 

*^"*** rice. It also produces wheat, barley, and 
other grains, various kinds of fruits and 
flowers common to Europe, as well as 
thbse generally found in Asia, sugar, 
wine, and a superior sort of saffron. 
Iron of an excellent quality is found in 
the mountains. Cashmeer is famous for 
the manufacture of very fine shawls. The 
wool of which these are made is brought 
from Tibet, and prepared in Csfshmeer. 
The natives are likewise very clever in 
all kinds of lacquered ware and cabinet 
work, and they make the best writing 
paper in Asia. 

TowBs. The principal towns are Cashmeer, and 

Islamabad. 

Cashmeer^ formerly called Sreenuggiir, 
*is the capital. It is situated on both 
banks of the river Jelum, in lat. 33° 23' 
N. ; long. 74° 47' E., and contains about 
150,000 inhabitants. Travelling distance 
from Agra, 730 miles — from Bombav, 
1,300— from Calcutta 1,560— from Mad- 
ras 1,900. 

Islamabad is also a large town. It is 
situated on the north side of the Jelum, 
about 30 miles E. S. E. from Cashmeer. 

Name. In the memoirs of Sooltan Baber it is 

stated that the hilly country along the 
upper course of the river Sind was for- 
merly inhabited by a race of men named 
Kas, and he supposes that the country of 
Cashmeer (Kasmeer) derives its name 
from them, as being the country of the 
JTas ; the affix, "^weer,"" being found unit- 
ed to various other names iu the same 
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Inhabit- 
ants. 



History. 



manner, as Aj-meer, Juseul-meer, &c. 
By others the name is derived from 
Kasyapa, its first ruler. 

The natives of Cashmeer, or, as they 
are generally denominated, Cashmerians, 
are partly of Hindoo and partly of Af- 
ghan and Mooghul origin. They are a 
stout, well formed people, of a gay and 
lively disposition, and much addicted to 
literature and poetry. The Cashmeriau 
females have always been noted for their 
beauty and their fair complexions — aod 
were formerly much sought after for 
wives by the Mooghul Noblemen of 
Delhi. . The mountains are inhabited by 
tribes entirely distinct from the Cashme- 
rians of the valley, but scarcely any thing 
is yet known about them. The total 
population of the valley is supposed to 
be about 600,000. 

According to tradition, the valley of 
Cashmeer was first drained and colonised 
by Kasyapa, about 2,700 years before thjB 
Christian era, and continued under the 
rule of a succession of Hindoo kings until 
conquered by the Mahomedans some time 
during the 11th century, when it came 
under the government of a long race of 
Tartar Princes. In 1586, it was subdu- 
ed by Akber, and annexed to the empire 
of Delhi, with which it remained until 
1750, when it was taken possession of 
by Ahmed Shah Abdalli of Cabool. In 
1809 the Afghan Soobadar, or governor 
of the province, taking advantage of the 
disturbed state of affairs in Cabool, 
thre^ off his allegiance, and established 
himself as an independent sovereign. 
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Cashmeer has since been in a very un- 
settled state, exposed to invasion from 
Cabool, and latterly from Lahore. It is 
at present under the government of the 
Sikhs. 

Religion. Mahomedanism may be considered 
the predominant system of religion — but 
there are also many Hindoos.- The 
whole of this province is still consider- 
ed holy land by the latter class. 

Language. The general language of the province 
is styled Kasmeeree. It is a dialect de- 
rived from the Sanskrit, somewhat re- 
sembling the Mahratee. Their songs are 
usually written in Persian. 



§ 2. 



Mrmoor. 



Bound- 
aries. 



Divisions. 
Rirers. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



North, the Himalayas ; east, the Jum- 
na, separating it from Gurwal ; south, 
Delhi ; and east, the Sutluj, separating 
it from Lahore. 

None of any note. 

Sutluj, Paber, Tonse or Tonsa, and 
Jumna. 

With the exception of a small portion, 
called the Karda Doon, the whole of this 
province consists of ranges of mountains, 
with narrow valleys and ravines. The 
Karda Doon is a valley in the south- 
eastern part, bordering upon the Jumna, 
consisting principally of marsh and Ipvv 
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Toviu. 



Name. 



Inhabit- 
ants. 



Hictory. 



R m. 



jungle, but capable of being rendered 
Very fruitful. Coal is found near Na- 
han. 

Simla, Subathoo, and Nahan. 

Subathoo is a military post in lat. 30° 
58' N. long. 76° 59' E. 

Simla is a station on the hills near 
Subathoo, about 7,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, which has been recently 
formed by the English, who resort to it 
on account of its cool and healthful cli- 
mate. 

Nahan is situated in lat. 30° 33' N. 
long. 77° 16' E. It is a neat open town, 
and the capital of the Raja. 

The origin of the name Sirmoor is riot 
known. 

The inhabitants, usually called Sir- 
morees, are Hindoos, including a large 
proportion of Rajpoots. 

Very little is known of the history of 
this province — it appears to have been for 
many years under the government of a 
race of Rajpoot princes, said to have 
come, originally, from Jussulmeer. To- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century 
it was cojiquered by the Goorkhas, from 
whom it was reconquered in 1814 by 
the English, who restored it to the Raja, 
with the exception of Karda Doon, which 
they retained. 

The religion of the province is the 
Brahminical. 



^ »g«. "The Khasiya dialect. 
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Bound- 
Aries. 



Divisions. 



Rivers. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



Produc- 
tions. 



Towns. 



§3. 
Kumaoon. 

North, the Himalayas ; east, Nepal, 
from which it is divided by the river 
Kalee ; south, Delhi ; and west, Gurwal. 

Kumaoon, Bhootant, and Painkhun- 
dee. 

Ganges on the west, and Kalee on the 
east. 

The whole of this province is moun- 
tainous. At the foot of the hills on the 
Delhi side is a belt of jungle, and higher 
up, throughout the ranges of mountains, 
are forests, producing various kinds of 
tree's, including the oak and fir. Parts of 
the province are open and naked, particu- 
larly about Almora. 

The northern part of Bhootant, through 
which are several passes into Tibet, is 
covered with snow during more than 
half the year. 

The productions of this province are 
principally a coarse kind of wheat, bar- 
ley, and chenna. The tea plant grows 
wild, but not fit to use. In the forests 
are oak and fir ; and gold is supposed to 
exist in the mountains. In the Paink- 
hundee cedars grow of a large size, ^nd 
hemp. Paper of a particular kind is ma- 
nufactured from a plant in this district. 

The only place of any consequence in 
the province is Almora, situated in lat. 
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Nime. 



lahabito 
aots. 



History. 



29° 35' N. long. 79° 44' E. about 90 
miles to the northward of Bareilly. It 
ijs the modern capital of the province. 

The origin of the name of this pro- 
vince is not known. 

Bhooteeas and Khasiyas, with about 
6,000 Brahmins scattered through the dis- 
tricts, but the province is very thinly in- 
habited. 

This province appears to have been, in 
early times, an independent principality 
under a Brahminical government. In 
1790, it was conquered by the Goorkhas, 
and annexed to the kingdom of Nepal, 
from which it was taken by the English 
during the war with that country in 1815; 
and it is now part of the British domin- 
ions. 



Retigioa. The Brahminical system generally pre- 
vails. 

Language. The Khasiya 'dialect is commonly 
spoken in this province. 



§4. 



€^arwal• 






ions. 



North, Himalaya mountains; east, 
Kumaoon; south, Delhi; west, the 
Jumna, separating it from Sirmoor. 

Gurwal, the sources of the Ganges, 
and Deyra Doon. 



so 



General 
Descrip- 
tioo. 



Produo- 

tjions. 



Towns. 



Name. 



IpUabit- 
ants. 
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Ganges, called in this province, th< 
Bhagirathi, Alcananda which joins th< 
Bhagirathi at Devaprayaga, where the 
two form what is then called the Gangec 
and the Jumna. 

The whole of this province consists oi 
an assemblage of hills, some covered with 
trees and verdure, others perfectly bare 
and stony, aflTording shelter neither for 
birds nor beasts. The valleys are all 
narrow, often little more than mere 
watercourses between the hills. Only a 
small portion of the country is either 
populated or cultivated, the larger part 
being left to the wild animals. 

There are extensive forests of oak and 
fir, and also copper mines of some value. 

Barahat and Sreenuggur. 

Barahat^ situated on the bank of the 
Ganges in lat. 80^ 85' N. long. 78^ 22' E., 
is the modern capital of the province. 

Sreenuggur^ the former capital, is in 
lat. 30° 11' N; long. 78° 44' E. 

In the mountains, on the north-eastern 
side of the Deyra Doon, are the stations 
of Landour and Mussoorie. These have 
been formed by the English, who resort to 
them for change of air, the climate being 
cold and healthful. 

This province is often called Sreenug- 
gur from its former capital. The origin 
of the name Gurwal is not known. 

The inhabitants are generally termed 
Khasiyas, but they claim to be congid? 



ered as the descendants of Hindoos and 
reject the former name. 



\ 



Hirtory. The province appears originally to 
have been under the rule of a petty raja, 
who, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, was expelled by a Rajpoot Chief 
from the south, whose descendants were 
afterwards known as the Sreenuggur 
Rajas. In ]803 the province was con- 
quered by the Goorkhas, from whom it 
was reconquered by the English in 1815, 
and by them restored to the raja, who 
now holds it under their protection; with 
the exception of the southern frontier 
district, called the Deyra Doon, which 
was retained by the English. 

Migioii. fi^Q religion of the inhabitants is the 
Brahminicai. 

^'•■««*8c- The prevailing language is the Kha- 
see. 



§5. 

nrepal. 

^*^' North, the Himalayas, separating it 

from Tibet; east, Sikhim; south, Ben- 
gal, Bahar, Oude, and Delhi ; west, Ku- 
maoon. 



r" 'lioiis. 



J n. 



Jemla, Goorkha, Nepal, Mukwanpoor, 
Morung. 

Kalee, Suryoo, w^hich, joining together 
at Bramadee, form the Goggra, and Gun- 
dttk. 
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The Gonduck is supposed to rise 
the Himalayas, and flows into the Gang 
near Patna. The upper part of t 
river is called the Salgramee, from t 
stones called Salgrams which are fou 
in it. These stones are considered 
cred bj the Hindoos, and are carried f^ 
sale to all parts of India. Some hafii 
been sold for as much as 2,000 rupeel 
each. ! 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



Produc- 
tions. 



The lower part of the country, lyin| 
along the borders of Oude and Baharj 
and which is called the Turiyanee, (lozi 
lands^) consists of a long belt or strip <A 
low level land. Beyond this is a strip oi 
nearly the same width of hills and val- 
leys, rising gradually towards the north. 
The upper or northern part is composed 
of high mountains terminating in the Hi- 
malayas. 

Wheat, oats, barley, millet, maize, and 
other grains ; and, in the valleys, large 
quantities of rice, which forms the prin- 
cipal article of food. Sugar and carda- 
mums, wax, dammer, and oil. Amongst 
other trees, the forests produce oak and 
pine, with rattans and bamboos, both of 
enormous size. Elephants are numerous. 
The sheep are large and their wool good. 
Iron and copper are found in the hills. 

The sheep and goats are used in the 
mountain districts to carry burdens. 
These animals being saddled with small 
bags of grain are despatched in flocks un- 
der the charge of a few shepherds and 
their dogs. An old ram fxirnished with 
a bell leads them. 
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TowM. Malebum, Goorkha, Khatmandoo, Lali- 

taputtun, MukwaDpoor. 

Malebum stands on the west bank of 
the Gunduk, in lat. 28^^ 32' N. long. 83^ 
J3'E. 

Goorkha is situated in lat. 27° 52' N. 
long. 84° 22' E. This was formerly the 
capital of the Goorkhas, before the for- 
naation of the present kingdom of Nepal - 

Khatmandoo^ the capital of Nepal, 
stands upon the bank of a small river 
called the Bishenmuttee, in lat. 27° 42' 
N. long. 85° E. 

Lalitaputtun stands about a couple of 
miles to the south of Katmandoo. This 
is the largest town in Nepal, and con- 
tains about 25,000 inhabitants. 



Name. 



The name of the province is said to be 
derived from that of its first raja. 



Inhabit- 
ants. 



The inhabitants of Nepal are com- 
posed of a number of tribes of different 
origin, and differing from one another in 
their language and manners. The origi- 
nal inhabitants appear to have been of 
Tartar descent. They now chiefly oc- 
cupy the northern parts. The tribes oc- 
cupying the central and southern districts 
form a mixed race, partly Tartar and 
partly Hindoo. Of these the principal 
are the Goorkhas, composed mostly of 
Khasiyas and Mugurs, both original 
tribes, and the Purbuttees and Newars. 
The Mugurs constitute the principal mili- 
tary force. The Purbuttees usually in- 
habit the mountains and are a pastoral 
race ; while the Newars live in the val- 
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leys, and are engaged in agriculture am 
commerce. 

HUiory. This country appears^ in early times 
to have been divided into a number o 
little principalities, the chiefs of whicl 
were most frequently at war with on< 
another, but still continuing independent 
About the year 1320 the district of Ne 
pal was subdued by a Rajpoot Chief fron 
Oude. It subsequently passed under th< 
government of a chiei of Newar origin 
with whose family it remained till 1768. 
when it was conquered by the Goorkha 
Chief^ Prithi Narrain. His successon 
prosecuted their conquests until their ter- 
ritory extended to the Sutluj on the west, 
and Bhootan on the east. Continuing 
their encroachments along their southern 
frontier also, they at last came in contact 
with the British provinces, until, in 181 4^ 
in consequence of an attack made by /them 
upon two of the English stations, the 
latter were obliged to declare war against 
them. The war lasted for more than 
two years, and, at first, through misman- 
agement, the English sustained several 
severe defeats ; ultimately, however, the 
English were victorious, and, in 1816, 
when the army, under Sir David Ochter- 
lony, had arrived within three days'" 
march of Katmandoo, the raja was com- 
pelled to submit, and to give up all his 
conquests beyond the river Kalee on the 
west, and Morung upon the east, within 
which limits it has since remained. 

Religion. "pj^^ prevailing religion is the Brahmin- 
ical, but many of the tribes still follow a 
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sect of Booddhism, and, latterly Maho- 
medanism has been introduced. 

Languigc. ^ number of different dialects are 
spoken, of which the principal is the Pur- 
buttee, called, iu the western parts the 
Khasee, which appears to be derived from 
the Hindu wee, and is written, in a charac- 
ter resembling the Nagree. 
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BXVDOOSTAN PROPBR. 



§1. 



lialiore or the Punjab* 



Bound- 
aries. 



DiTisIoas. 



North, the Himalayas, Cashmeer, and 
the Himalayas ; east, the Sutliij, separat- 
ing it from Delhi ; south, Mooltan ; west^ 
the Indus. 

The province is divided into a number 
of small districts for the purposes of go- 
vernment, but the two principal natural 
divisions may be said to be the Lower 
Punjab, or level country, between the ri- 
vers, and the Kohistan, or hill country, 
occupying the northern part. 



5« 

RiTen. 



Generid 
I>eflcrip- 
tion. 
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The principal rivers are the Indus, Je- 
lum, Chenab, Ravee, Beja or Beas, and 

Sutluj. 

The Indus and Sutluj have been al- 
ready described. 

The Jelum, called, by the Greek wri- 
ters the Hydaspes, has its source in the 
60itth-«astern corner of Cashmeer, and 
flowing first westward, and afterwards to 
the south, falls into the Chenab, after a 
course of about 450 miles, 100 miles 
above Mooltan. 

The Chenab, which is the largest of 
the .five rivers forming the Punjab, rises 
in the Himalayas, eastward of Cashmeer, 
and flowing south-westerly is joined by 
the Jelum at Trimoo Ghat. Lower 
down, about 50 miles north of Mooltan, 
it receives the Ravee, and a little above 
Ooch, it is joined by the Sutluj, or, as it 
is also called at this part, the Garra, 
whence it flows south-westerly into the 
Indus at Mittun. The Chenab is consi- 
dered to be the Acesines of the Greeks. 

The Ravee, or Hydraotes of the 
Greeks, rises in the Kohistan, near the 
Himalayas, and flowing south-westerly 
past the city of Lahore; joins the Chenab 
about 50 miles to the northward of Mool- 
tan. 

The Beya or Beas, the Hyphasis of 
the Greeks, also rises in the Himalayas, 
and falls into the Sutluj some distance 
above Ferozepoor. 

The Kohistan division, as* implied by 
the name, is hilly throughout, and its 
productions are not numerous; the cold, 
for some months, being too severe for 
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gj^ those of India generally, and the heat 
tMo. ^ during others being too great for those of 
more northern climates* l^he declivities 
of the mountains, however, produce 
abundant crops of wheat, barley, and 
peas, which constitute the principal arti- 
cles of food of the inhabitants. 

The Punjab is generally level, and af- 
fords both pasturage and tillage. It 
yields wheat, barley, rice, pulses of all 
sorts, sugar, and tobacco. Horses of 
tolerably good quality are bred in great 
numbers, and the oxen and buffaloes are 
of a large powerful kind. Large quanti- 
ties of fossil salt are found in many pliaces, 
particularly between the Indus and the 
Jehim. 

^owm. Attok, Rawulpindee, Rotas, Kishta- 

wur, Lahore, Umritsir. 

Attok is a fortress situated on the 
eastern bank of the Indus, in lat. 33^ 56' 
N. long. 71° 57' E. It is noticed as be- 
ing placed on the principal route across 
the Indus, and as marking the point at 
which Alexander the Great, Tymoor, and 
Nadir Shah all entered India. The 
name Attok, (JJtok^) means limit or hin- 
drance. It is a place of little strength, 
and does not contain more than 2,000 in- 
habitants. 

Rawulpindee is a populous and well 
built town, situated in lat. 35° 36' N. 
long. 73° 45' E. 

Rotaa^ situated about 100 miles to the 
northward of Lahore, is a strong fortress, 
much celebrated in the early history of 
the Mahomedans in India, as one of their 
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Towns. niain bulwarks between Tartary anc 
Hindoostan. 

Lahore^ the capital of the Punjab, i 
situated on the south side of the Ravee 
lat. 31°36'N. long. 74^3'E. 

In the earliest times of which we hav< 
any historical record, this appears to havi 
been a place of consequence as the capita 
of the Rajpoot Kings of Lahore. Subse- 
quently, in the year 1520, Sooltan Babei 
made it the capital of his empire, ancl i1 
continued to be the seat of"^overnmen1 
for nearly a hundred years. Though th< 
old city is now, in many parts, nearly ii 
ruins, it still retains the vestiges of iti 
former grandeur, and contains several 
magnificent edifices, particularly the pit- 
lace built by the Emperor Akbar, the 
Shah Dura, or Mausoleum of the Enif 
peror Juhangeer on the opposite side oi 
the river, and the tomb of his queen, the 
celebrated Noor Juhan. 

There is also the beautiful garden oj 
Shah Juhun, called the Shalimar, inter- 
sected by a canal, which throws up itt 
water in 450 fountains to cool, the air. 

Umritsir is situated 50 miles north- 
' westerly from Lahore. This is properlj 
the capital of the Sikh nation, being con- 
sidered by them as their holy city. Ii 
derives its name, which signifies the pooi 
of immortality^ from a small tank, ir 
the centre of which stands a temple dedi- 
cated to Gooroo Govind Singh, and con- 
taining the book of laws written by hina. 
It is larger than Lahore, and the principal 
mart of the province. Many rich mer- 
chants and bankers reside here^ an^ 
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amoDgst its inhabitants are several hun- 
dred Akalees or priests. 

^^^"^ Lahore is the ancient Hindoo name of 

this province, but it is now usually deno- 
minated the Punjab, from Punj, Jive^ and 
ab, ri»er, in allusion to the five rivers by 
which it is traversed. 

W»i>it^ The inhabitants of this province are 

"***• Sikhs, Singhs, Jats, Rajpoots, and other 
Hindoos, of inferior castes, and Mahome- 
dans. The latter are st;ll numerous, but 
chiefly of the poorer classes. The total 
population is supposed to amount to be- 
tween three and four millions. They are 
generally a robust, athletic race, and of 
martial habits. 

History. In early times, Lahore formed an inde- 

pendent kingdom, which appears to have 
continued for many centuries under a suc- 
cession of Rajpoot rajas. There is, how- 
ever, no historical record upon which any 
reliance can be placed, prior to the times 
of the Mahomedans. Alexander the 
Great entered Lahore, by Attok, about 
the year B. G. 327, and captured the city 
of Lahore, after having defeated the raja, 
Porus, on the banks of the Jelum. 

On the withdrawal of the Greeks, the 
country reverted to its own rulers, and 
little more is known of it till A. D. 711, 
when it was attacked by the Arabs who 
had conquered Mooltan. They do not 
appear, however, to have effected any per- 
manent conquest, and were finally expel- 
led about the year 750. The Mahomedans 
having, subsequently, established them- 
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History. gelveB in Afghanistan, frequent collisio 
took place between them and the Hindo 
on the Indus, — ^until, in 977, Jypal, the ra 
of Lahore, determined to attack thei 
He was twice defeated, — ^the second tim 
when he was accompanied by the rajas 
Delhi, Ajmeer, Kalinjer, and Kanouj, wi 
immeuse slaughter, and in A. D. 100 
the country was invaded and overrun \ 
Sooltan Mahmood of Ohuznee. Fro; 
this time Lahore was exposed to contin 
al attacks from the Mahomedans, until 
was finally subjugated and added to tl 
Mahomedan empire of Delhi, on the di 
solution of which it fell into a state 
great disorder, and became the scene 
frequent revolutions, until it was conque 
ed by the Afghans, under Ahmed Sha 
in 1748. It continued subject to Caboc 
but with frequent revolts, until 175 
when a general insurrection of the Sik] 
broke out, assisted by a large body 
Mahrattas, and the province remained f 
some time in a state of great confusio 
After the battle of Paniput, in 1761, 
again submitted to the authority • 
Ahmed Shah; but, during these co: 
tinned disturbances, the power of t] 
Sikhs had been rapidly increasing, ai 
after repeated conflicts with the Afghan 
they at last succeeded, about the yei 
1768, in completely expelling them fro: 
the province. From this period, the regi 
lar government of the Sikhs may be cone 
dered to have commenced, the counti 
being gradually settled under the goveri 
ment of a number of independent chief 
It was, however, again invaded by tl 
Afghans, under Shah Zuman, in 1795 
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^^'^y- and the Sikhs were at first overcome, and 
driven out of the Punjab, into the Kohis- 
tan, but Shah Zuman being obliged sudden- 
ly to return to Afghanistan, which had mean- 
while been invaded by the Persians, they 
were saved. Shah Zuman again invaded 
Lahore in 1797 and 1798, and at last 
succeeded in bringing most of the Sikh 
chiefs to submit to his authority. An in- 
surrection in his own country, however, 
again recalled him to Cabool; and the 
subsequent wars amongst themselves put a 
final stop, on the part of the Afghans, to 
any further attempts at conquest in 
India. As late as 1805, the Sikhs were 
still divided into a number of petty re- 
publics. Between that period and 1812, 
the celebrated Runjeet Singh taking ad- 
vantage of the constant feuds between 
the various chiefs and the distracted state 
of the country, succeeded, partly by 
force and partly by fraud, in establishing 
his own authority over the whole. Un- 
der the rule of this remarkable man, the 
constitution of the Sikh government soon 
passed from a pure republic into an abs(>- 
lute monarchy ; the bounds of which he 
extended by successive conquests until 
they included Mooltan, Cashmeer, and the 
town of Peshawur, with part of the sur- 
rounding district. Runjeet Singh died in 
1839, leaving an only son, Kurruk Singh, 
and a grandson, Noor Nihal Singh ; be- 
sides two adopted sons, Shere Singh, 
and Tara Singh. He was succeeded by 
Kurruk Singh, who died in November, 
1840; and Noor Nihal Singh, while re- 
turning from the funeral, was killed, it is 
said accidently, by the falling in of a 

G 
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Higtopy. gate through which he had to pass* 
Shere Singh then obtained possession of 
the kingdom, which he has since continued 
to hold. 

The title of the monarch is the Muha 
Raja, or the great raja. By the English 
he is usually styled the Ruler of the 
Punjab, 

ReUgion. The religion of the Sikhs may be de- 
scribed as a mixture of Hindooism and 
Deism. It was founded about the middle 
of the 15th century, by a Hindoo priest, 
named Baba Nanuk, or Nanuk Sah, 
who desired to reform what he looked 
upon as the corruption of ,his religion. 
His system gradually spread under the 
influence of the Gooroos, or teachers, who 
succeeded him, until the time of the tenth 
Gooroo, Govind Singh, who, animated by 
the ambition of worldly, as well as reli- 
gious power, entirely remodelled the Sikh 
constitution, and converted his followers 
into a body of fierce and formidable sol- 
diers, changing their designation from 
Sikhs, signifying simply disciples, into 
Singhs or lions^ which before had exclu- 
sively belonged to the Rajpoot tribes. 
The Sikhs revere Gooroo Nanuk, as the 
founder of their religion, but have still 
greater veneration for Gooroo Govind, as 
the founder of their national power. 
Gooroo Govind is believed to have died 
about -the year 1708, and was the last of 
the Gooroos. 

Their tenets are contained in a number 
of books written at different times, by 
Nanuk and others of the Gooroos, and 
finally arranged in one volume, called the 
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*^«»<»- Grinth or Grunth, a Sanskrit work, mean- 
ing book or writing. 

The Sikhs reject all distinction of 
caste, and admit converts from all 
classes. 

Ungittge. The language of the Sikhs is called 
the Panjabee. It is a mixture of Hin- 
doostanee and Persian. 



§ 2. 
Mooltaii. 



Bound- North, the Punjab ; east, the Punjab 

anes. i * • ri * • i ,r^. -i 

and Ajmeer; south, Ajmeer and Smd; 
west, the Indus. 

Divisions. Mooltau and Buhawulpoor. 
Rivera. The Chenab and Sutluj. 

^^ This province is generally level and 
tionr^ open, in parts fertile and well cultivated, 
but with large tracts of arid sandy soil; 
and partly from natural causes, but 
chiefly from its having been, during many 
centuries, the scene of continual invasions 
and warfare, it has become for the greater 
part a poor and thinly inhabited country. 

Produc- Wheat and other grains, cotton, and 
indigo. 

^ Mooltan, Buhawulpoor, and Ooch. 

Moolian, one of the most ancient cities 
in India, stands in lat. 30^ 9' N. long. 
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Inhabit- 
ants. 
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71° T E. four miles from the left bank dfl 
the Chenab. This was, formerly, the cap-: 
ital of a Hindoo kingdom, and, subse- 
quently, the residence of a viceroy of the 
emperor of Delhi, but it has latterly be- 
come a place of little importance. It is 
noted for its manufactures of silks and 
carpets. It contains about 6,000 inhabit- 
ants principally Mahomedans. 

Buhawidpoor^ which stands about 60 
miles to the south-eastward of Mooltan, 
near the left bank of the Sutluj, here 
named the Garra, is a large and flourish- 
ing town, and the capital of the Khan of 
the district. It has an extensive manufac- 
ture of silks, which are in much re- 
quest. 

Ooch is situated at the junction of the 
Sutluj and Beya with the Chenab. It 
stands in a fertile plain four miles from 
the left bank of the river. It is an an- 
cient city, much noted during the first 
invasions of the Mahomedans. ' It has 
now about 2000 inhabitants. 

The name Mooltan is a corruption of 
the two words Mali, the name of the 
tribe by which the place was originally 
inhabited, and than^ signifying place^ viz. 
the place of the Mali, 

Principally Juts, with Beloochies, 
Sikhs, and Hindoos. The inhabitants of 
Buhawulpoor style themselves Daood- 
pootras, or descendants of Daood, from a 
celebrated chief of that name. 



History. Mooltau was, in early times, the seat of 
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HMk«y. a Hindoo sovereignty, the country of the 
Malis being noticed by the Greek histo- 
rians. It was one of the first provinces 
of India invaded by the Mahomedans, 
who entered it as early as the year 644, 
and entirely subjugated it by the year 
711. In 750, a general insurrection took 
place, and the Rajpoot tribes succeeded in 
entirely expelling their Mahomedan con- 
querors ; who do not appear to have re- 
gained their footing in the province, until 
the time of Mahmood of Ghuznee, who 
beseiged and took the capital in 1005, at 
which period it was under the govern- 
ment of a rebel Afghan chief, whose 
grandfather, in return for the cession of 
the province, had joined the Hindoos in 
their confederacy against Subuktageen. 
From this time Mooltan continued gene- 
rally subject to Mahomedan rulers, until 
it became a regular province of the 
Mooghul empire. In the disorders which 
followed upon the death of Aurungzeb, 
Mooltan suffered greatly from the con- 
tending parties, and was, for some years 
afterwards, in the course of which it was 
overrun and ravaged by the Mahrattas, 
in a very unsettled state. The Mah- 
rattas were driven out about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, by Ahmed 
Shah Abdallee, and the province con- 
tinued tributary to Cabool until 1816, 
when it was finally conquered by Runjeet 
Singh, and annexed to the kingdom of 
the Punjab, with the exception of the 
district of Buhawulpoor, which still re- 
mains a distinct principality, under a 
Mahomedan chief, who is styled the 
Khan of Buhawulpoor* 
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Religion. Principally Mahomedanism* 

Language. Generally the dialect spoken in Lahoi 
and called the Punjabee. 



§3. 



BelU. 



Bound- 
aries. 



Divisions. 



Rivers. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



North, Sirmoor, Gurwal, and Ku- 
maoon ; east, Oude, and Agra ; south, 
Agra and Ajmeer; west, Ajmeer and 
the Punjab. 

This province is divided into a num- 
ber of districts, of which the principal 
are the following : Sirhind, Suharunpoor, 
Meerut, Delhi, AHgurh, Rohilkhund. 

Jumna, and Ganges, with several 
smaller rivers. 

On its northern and western frontiers 
this province is hilly, but otherwise it 
is generally level and open. In formei 
times it was fertile and well cultivated, 
but having subsequently been for a series 
of years exposed to the ravages of numer- 
ous armies, the means of irrigation were 
destroyed, and large districts became 
almost desert from the prevalence oj 
moving sands blown over the surface bj 
the winds. During the last twenty years 
however, the attention of the Britisl 
Government has been given to the res- 
toration of the canals, of which ther< 
were formerly three, much celebrated 
in this part of India, viz. Ali Murdax 
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Genenl 
Deserip- 
tion. 



Produc- 

tiOQS. 



Towns. 



Khan's, constructed daring the reign of 
the Emperor Baber, Sooltan Feroz Shah's, 
and Zabita Khan's. Ali Murdan Khan's 
canal, running from Kurnal to Delhi, 180 
mOes in length, was restored in 1820, 
after a labour of about three years, and 
has produced the most beneficial effects 
over a large extent of country. 

Its principal productions are wheat, 
bajra and other grains, sugar, and cotton. 

The principal towns are Ferozepoor, 
Loodiana, Kurnal, Suharunpoor, Delhi, 
Meerut, Mooradabad, Rampoor, Bareilly, 
Aligurh, and Shahjuhanpoor. 

Ferozepoor and Loodiana are noticed 
chiefly on account of their being the 
principal stations of the British Terri- 
tories on the north-western frontier, both 
on the bank of the Sutluj, the former 
in lat. 30° b5' N. long. 74° 35' E. and 
the latter in the same latitude, long. 75° 
48' E. 

KurnaU situated about 70 miles N. 
W. from Delhi, is a large town, and one 
of the principal military stations in the 
province. 

Delhi^ the ancient capital of the Ma- 
homedan empire in India, is situated on 
the bank of the Jumna, in lat. 28° 41' 
N. long. 77° 5' E. Long before the Ma- 
homedans invaded India, Delhi appears 
to have been a city of considerable im- 
portance and the capital of one of the 
most powerful of the Hindoo Sovereigns. 
Under its Mahomedan sovereigns it be- 
came one of the most splendid cities in 
Asia, and in the time of Aurungzeb, had 
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Towns. ^ popnlation estimated at not less tl 
two millions. The ruins of numeroi 
buildings, extending over a space of neai 
\y twenty square miles, remain to att< 
its former magnificence, and there arl 
still many beautiful mosques and othej 
edifices in good preservation, particular); 
the Jumna Musjid, built by the Empei 
Shah Juhan, and the Mausoleum of Ho4 
mayoon. The Kootb Minar or Minare^ 
of Kootb, which stands at a few milei 
distance from the city, is also a very n 
markable object. This column, which is* 
two hundred and forty-two feet in height, 
was built by Kootb-ood Deen, the founder 
of the first Afghan sovereignty of Delhi, 
and was intended with another, which 
was never completed, for the entrance of 
agrand mosque, parts of which may be 
seen around. Under the British Govern- 
ment, Delhi has again become a thriving 
town, and is one of the principal marts 
for the interchange of commodities be- 
tween India and the countries to the 
north and west. Its present population 
is believed to be about 250,000. Travel- 
ling distance' from Calcutta, 900 miles, 
from Madras 1372. 

Fifty miles to' the northward of Delhi 
stands the town of Paniput, celebrated in 
history as the scene of two of the great- 
est battles ever fought in India. The 
first was in A. D. 1525, between the 
army of Sooltan Baber and that of the 
Patau Emperor of Delhi, Ibraheem Lodi, 
when the latter was totally defeated and 
his kingdom overturned. The second 
was in A. D. 1761, between the Maho- 
medans under Ahmed Shah, the King of 
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Tow. Cabool, and the Mahrattas. The Mahrat- 
tas were routed with dreadful slaughter, 
nearly half a million, including women 
and children, being killed or made cap- 
tive. 

Meerui is a large and ancient town, 
about 40 miles north-east from Delhi, 
and one of the principal civil and mili- 
tary stations of the British. 

Mooradahad stands on the western 
bank of the river Ramgunga, in lat. 28^ 
51' N. long. 78^ 42' E. It is one of the 
most populous and flourishing commer- 
cial towns in the province. 

Rampoor is situated about 20 miles 
to the eastward of Mooradabad. It is 
the residence of a Rohilla chief, styled 
the Nabob of Rampoor, and is celebrated 
on account of a severe action which took 
place a few miles from it in 1794, between 
the Rohillas and the British troops. 

Bareilly^ a large town, and formerly 

the capital of one of the Rohilla chiefs, 

is situated in lat. 28° 23' N. long. 79° 16' 

E. Amongst other manufactures it is 

noted for brass water-pots, and' cabinet 

work. 

Ale 

Aligurh is a strong fortress, situ- foj. 
about 50 miles to the north of ^t ai]d 
In 1803 it was one of Dojvlet Rac^ sight 
dia's principal strongholds, and was sWer. 
ed by the British troops under Ken 
Lake. The town is called Coel. ^^^ 

The present name of the province ha^s. 
its origin in that of the ancient Hindoo 
city Delhi, or as it is often called by the 
Hindoos, Dillee. It is said to be derived 
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Inhabit- 
ants. 



History. 



from the name of its founder, Rajj 
Diiloo. 

Hindoos of various tribes, and a large 
proportion of Mahomedans ; of the latter 
class, there are considerable numbers in 
the district of Rohilkhund, called Rohil'- 
las or Patans* They are the descen- 
dants of Afghans^ and retain much of 
the Afghan manners and appearance. 

This province appears to have been 
at a very early period the seat of a Hin- 
doo kingdom, of considerable extent and 
power ; it was invaded by the Mahome- 
dans under Sooltan Mahmood in A. D. 
1011, when the city of Delhi was taken 
and plundered, but it was restored to 
the raja as a tributary of Ghuznee, and 
it continued under a Hindoo government 
until 1193, when it was taken posses- 
sion of by Kootb-ood Deen, who estab- 
lished the Afghan or Patau sovereignty 
of Delhi. The Patau dynasty continued 
till 1525, when the King Ibraheem Lodi 
was defeated at Paniput by Sooltan Ba- 
ber, who the same year captured Delhi, 
and founded what has since been desig- 
nated the Mooghul empire, or the em- 
pire of the Great Mooghul. Under his 
successors, particularly the celebrated 
Akber, who reigned from 1556 to 1605, 
and Aurungzeb from 1658 to 1707, the 
Mooghul empire was extended on all 
sides until it embraced nearly the whole 
of India. 

From that period, however, it rapidly 
declined. A series of weak princes fill- 
ed the throne of Delhi, the provinces 
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^^n^< became independent states under their 
several Soobadars or Viceroys, and the 
Mahrattas made such progress that in 
1735 they burned the suburbs of Delhi 
itself. In 1739 the province was invaded 
by Nadir Shah, who plundered Delhi, af-* 
ter a terrible massacre of the inhabitants. 
In 1756 the province was again invaded 
by Ahmed Shah, the founder of the Doo- 
ranee kingdom of Cabool. In 1761, Shah 
Alum, the second, the ninth monarch 
from AuruDgzeb, succeeded to the throne, 
and commenced his reign by a very un- 
provoked and foolish attack upon the 
British in Bengal and Bahar. He was 
entirely defeated, and subsequently came 
over to the British camp. He remained 
for some years under the protection of 
the British Government, who settled up- 
on him a pension of twenty-six lacks of 
rupees, with a considerable tract of fertile 
territory; but in 1771 he decided upon 
returning to Delhi, where he immediately 
fell into the hands of the Mahrattas, who 
had shortly before got possession of the 
city. In 1788 Delhi was suddenly cap- 
tured by a Rohilla leader, named Ghoo- 
1am Kadir, who seized the unfortunate 
emperor, and after exposing him for 
many weeks to every kind of insult aijd 
degradation, at last deprived him of sight 
by piercing his eyes with a dagger. 
Ghoolam Kadir was shortly after driven 
out and killed by the Mahrattas, and 
the emperor again became their prisoner. 
In 1803, the city was taken by the Bri- 
tish troops under Lord Lake, and Shah 
Alum was once more placed under their 
protection. Delhi became from that pe- 
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History, ^iod a province of the British empire, and 
though Shah Alum and his family con- 
tinued to retain their usual titles, their 
authority may be considered as having 
terminated, and they have since resided 
at Delhi supported by an annual allow- 
ance from the British Government. 

Religion. Hindooism and Mahomedanism. 
Laaguage. Principally Hindoostanee, 

§ 4. 
Oade. 



Bound- 
aries. 



Divisions. 



Rivers. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



North, Nepal ; east, Bahar ; south, Al- 
lahabad ; west, Agra and Delhi. 

Khyrabad, Baraitch, Luknow, Fyza- 
bad, Gorukpoor, Manikpoor. 

Ganges, Goomtee, and Gogra, all flow- 
ing through the province south-easterly. 

The whole surface of this province, 
excepting upon the northern and north- 
eastern frontiers, is perfectly level, well 
watered, and very fertile. It is one of 
the smallest provinces of Hindoostan 
Proper, but has always been one of the 
richest and most populous. Its length, 
from west to east, is about 250 miles, by 
100, the average breadth from north to 
south. 



^tfon^" Wheat, barley, peas, rice, and other 

grains; sugar, indigo, opium, and to- 
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^®- baceo; saltpetre is abundant, and lapis 
^^ lazuli is amongst the mineral produc- 
tions. 

Towns. Khyrabad, Baraiteh, Luknow, Roy- 
BareiUy, Fyzabad, Tanda, Sooltanpoor, 
Oorukpoor, Mainkoor,, 

Luknow^ the capital of the province, is 
situated on the south ride of the Goom- 
tee, in lat. 26° 51' N. long. 80° 50' E. 

It is a large and populous town, di-. 
vided into three distinct quarters. The 
first, consisting of the old native city, is 
extensive but meanly built and very dir- 
ty; the second, containing the king's 
palace and the residences of his court, 
is of modern origin, and the houses are 
for the most part in a mixed style of 
European and Eastern architecture ; the 
third consists chiefly of palaces and re- 
ligious edifices, erected by the former 
nabobs. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta 650 
miles. On the opposite side of the river, 
A few miles distant, is a large English 
cantonment. 

Fyxabad stands on the south side of 
the Gogra, about eight miles to the east- 
ward of Luknow. This was formerly 
the 'Capital of the province. It is still of 
•considerable extept, and contains a nu- 
merous population, but ehiefly of the 
lower classes; the bankers, merchants, 
and others of the higher orders having 
removed to Luknow. 

' - The English name of this province, 

Oude, is a eorruption of the Hindoo 
name Uyodhya^ by which it is mention- 

H 
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ed in the earliest records of Indian his^" 
tory. 

Inhabit- The inhabitants of this province are, 

generally, remarkable as a fine robust 
race, of an intelligent and manly charac- 
ter ; particularly the Rajpoots, who are 
commonly superior in stature and ap- 
pearance to Europeans. A large propor- 
tion are Mahomedans, of A%han and 
Persian origin, the province having been 
for many centuries under a Mahomedan 
Government. The Bengal Army pro- ^ 
cures a considerable number of its best 
sepoys from this province. 

History. Oude IS much celebrated in Hindoo 
history as the kingdom of Dasaratha, 
the father of Rama, who is supposed, 
according to the Ramayana, to have ex- 
tended his dominions as far as Ceylon. 
The distance of this province from the 
western frontier of India preserved it 
from attack by the Mahomedans, during 
their first invasions, but very soon after 
the time of Sooltan Mahmood, of Ghuz- 
nee, it was subdued by them, and thence- 
forward continued to form a part of the 
empire of Delhi, until its dissolution after 
the death of Aurungzeb. About the year 
1730, the government of Oude was con- 
ferred by the Emperor Mahomed Shah 
upon one of his chiefs, named Sadut 
' Khan, who had originally been a merchant 
of Khorasan ; and it has ever since re- 
mained with his family. A treaty hav- 
ing been made with the British Govern- 
ment in the year 1765, Oude has been 
preserved from all external enemies, and 
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History, jj^s consequently enjoyed a long con- 
tinuance of peace and prosperity. The 
Governor of Oude was originally styled 
the Soobadar, and afterwards the Nabob. 
This was changed in 1814 to Vizier, 
(Wuzeer,) and in 1819 to Padshah, or 
king, by which he is now recognised. 

Religion. Mahomedanism and Hindooism, the 
fromer the most prevalent. 

Unguage. Hindoostanee. 



§5. 



Bound' 
aries. 



Divisions. 



Rivers. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



North, Afghanistan, and Mooltan ; 
east, Ajmeer ; south, Kuch and the sea ; 
west, Beloochistan. 

Upper Sind, or the northern part of 
the country down to Shikarpoor, and 
Lower Sind, extending from Shikarpoor 
to the sea. 

The Indus, including its various 
branches. 

East of the Indus, the province is al- 
most a perfect level, and is for the great- 
er part, except in the immediate vicinity 
of the river, a barren waste. West of 
the Indus, the face of the country varies, 
and on the western and north-western 
frontiers becomes mountainous. The 
climate of Upper Sind is temperate, but 
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that of Lower Bind oppressively hot andS 
very unhealthy. 

Produc- Upper Knd produces wheats barley^ 
and other grains ; and Lower Sind, rice i 
and bajree in great abundance, sugar^ 
and indigo, saltpetre, and potash. Cat- 
tle and sheep are numerous ; as also a 
small breed of horses and cancels of a su- 
perior description. 

Towns. Shikarpoor, Sukkur, Khyrpoor, Lark- 

hanu, Sehwun, Hyderabad, Omerkote, 
Tatta, Kurachee, and Meerpoor. 

Shikarpoor is situated a little distance 
to the westward of the Indus in lat. 27° 
36' N. long. 69° 18' E. It is the most 
populous town in Sind, and carries on an 
extensive commerce with the adjacent 
countries. The inhabitants are almost 
all Hindoos, termed Shikarpoorees, and 
speak a dialect of Hindoostanee, distin- 
guished by that name. 

Sukkur is chiefly noticed on account 
of its position on the right bank of the 
Indus, opposite Bukkur, a fortress built 
upon a rock in the middle of the river — 
lat. 27° 42' N. 

A few miles from Sukkur are the 
ruins of Alore, in early times the capital 
of a mighty kingdom, which extended 
from the ocean to Cashmeer on the 
north, and from Candahar on the west, ta 
Kanoje on the east ; and mentioned by 
the Greek Historians as the kingdom 
of Musicanus. 

Khyrpoor is the capital of one of the 
three Ameers of Sind. It is a place of 
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Tom gome trade, and is noted for the dyeing of 
cloth. It has about 150,000 inhabitants. 

Hyderabad, the modern capital of the 
whole country, and the residence of the 
principal Ameer, stands on the bank of 
the Fulalee, a branch of the Indus, in 
lat. 25^ 22' N. It contains about 20,000 
inhabitants. The armourers of this 
place are noted for the excellence of their 
workmanship, as also are the artificers 
who embroider in leather. 

Omerkote is situated on the eastern 
frontier, about S^ miles to the eastward 
of Hyderabad. This was formerly the 
residence of an independent Rajpoot 
Chie^ and is noted as the birth-place 
of the Emperor Akber. 

Tata, the ancient capital of Sind, 
stands on the right bank of the Indus, 
about 130 miles from the sea, in lat. 24^ 
44' N; It is believed to be the Pattala 
mentioned by the Greeks, and was a place 
of considerable importance before the 
Mahomedan invasion. .During the ex* 
istence of the Mooghul empire it con- 
tinued to be much celebrated as a city of 
considerable commerce, and was famous 
for its manufactures of silk. It has since 
greatly decayed, and does not now con- 
tain more than 150,000 inhabitants. 

It is still visited by numbers of Hin- 
doos, being on the high road to Hinglaj 
in Beloocbistan, a place of pilgrimage 
much resorted to by the people of the 
western provinces. 

Kurachee is noted as being one of the 
principal seaports, and a British station. 
It is at the western-most mouth of the 
Indus, in lat. 24^ 61' N. long, 67^ 16' E. 

H* 
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Name. The province derives its name from 

that of the river Indus, which by the 
Hindoos is called the Sind. 

^a^s**' Hindoos, Juts, and Bdoochees. The 
Juts are Mahomedans, the descendants 
of the original Rajpoot inhabitants of the 
province, converted at an early period to 
the Mahomedan faith, and they compose 
the chief military force of the country. 

It is believed that the £otal population 
does not exceed one million, although in 
early times the province appears to have 
been very thickly peopled. 

Hiator}'. In ancient times this province appears 
to have formed part of a very extensive 
kingdom, which embraced nearly the 
whole of the north-western provinces of 
India, governed by a raja who had his 
capital at Alore, near Sukkur. Thi& 
kingdom still subsisted, though not with 
the same extent of territory, when it 
was first invaded by the Arabs, about 
the year 664. It was entirely subju- 
gated by the Arabs in 711, and con- 
tinued under their rule until 760, when 
a general insurrection broke out, and 
the Mahomedans were expelled by the 
^Rajpoot tribe of Soomra. It then ap- 
pears to have fallen under the govern- 
ment of two chiefs, one a Rajpoot and 
the other a Mahomedan of Hindoo de- 
scent, who both ruled under the title of 
the Jams of Sind. Hardly any thing 
further is known of its history from this 
period until the next invasion by the 
Mahomedans, under Mahmood of Ghuz- 
nee, in the early part of the 11th century. 
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Bistorr. when it was again subdued; and after 
many years of conflict and disorder be- 
came a regular province of the Mooghul 
empire. In 1737 India beiug then in a 
state of great alarm from the expected 
invasion of Nadir Shah, a chief of Sewis- 
tan, named Mahomed Abassee Kalooree, 
succeeded in persuading the soobadar or 
viceroy of Sind to resign the govern- 
ment into his hands. Nadir Shah enter- 
ed the province and drove out the Ka- 
looree family, but afterwards allowed 
them to resume their authority as his 
tributaries. The province continued un- 
der their rule until 1779, when a tribe of 
the Beloochies, named the Talpooree, re- 
belled against the Kalooree Nabob, as 
he was then styled, and expelled him 
from the country, which was then di- 
vided amongst the Talpooree chiefs, and 
eventually formed into the three princi- 
palities of Hyderabad, Khyrpoor, and 
Meerpoor, under three brothers, styled 
the Ameers of Sind, under which dynas- 
ty it has ever since remained. In 1839, 
a British army entered Sind upon its 
route to Afghanistan, a treaty having 
been concluded with the Ameers for the 
passage of the troops through their ter- 
ritories, and cantonments have since been 
formed in Upper Sind and at Kurachee. 

Religion. The prevailing religion of the province 
is Mahomedanism, generally of the Soon- 
nee division, though the Ameers them- 
selves are Shiahs. 

^^^offoge. The language is termed Sindee, and 
resembles the Hindee dialects of Hia- 
doostan. 
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§6. 



AJmeer, or Rajpootana. 



Bound- 
aries. 



Divisions. 



Biveis. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



North, Mooltan and Delhi ; east, 
Delhi and Agra; south, Malwa, Guze- 
rat and Kuch ; west, Sind. 

The Bhattee Country, Bikaneer, Jus- 
sulmeer, Marwar or Joudpoor, Jeypoor, 
including Skikawuttee, Ajmeer, Mey- 
war or Odeypoor, Boondee, and Kota. 

This province is destitute of rivers, 
except in the southern and eastern parts. 
The only streams of any note are the 
Banass, which rises, in the district of 
Odeypoor, and flows south-westerly until 
it is lost in the Run of Kuch ; and the 
Chumbul, which enters the district of 
Kota from Malwa, and flows northerly 
into the province of Agra, to the Jumna. 

In its south-eastern districts this pro- 
vince is fertile, well watered, and hilly ; 
but westward and northward, with a few 
exceptions, it is absolutely desert, the 
whole surface of the country being either 
covered with loose sand, which in some 
places is driven by the wind, into mounds 
and hillocks, some of them a hundred 
feet in height ; or else composed of hard 
flat salt loam, wholly destitute of vege- 
tation. In the midst of these burning 
plains, the water melon, the most juicy 
of all fruits, is found in astonishing pro- 
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^n^ fasion, and of large size. Water is pro- 
tSn"^ cured, but in small quantity, and brack- 
ish, from wells which are frequently three 
hundred feet deep, though not more than 
three or four feet in diameter* During 
the hot season the passage of the desert 
cannot be attempted, without great risk 
of suffocation, from whirlwinds of driving 
sand. 

ftodae- The productions of the cultivated parts 

of this province, are wheat, barley, rice, 
sugar, cotton, indigo, and tobacco. Ca- 
mels are numerous, and bullocks of a 
superior description. Salt is abundant, 
and the Odeypoor districts yield copper, 
lead, sulphur, and iron. 

Towns. Bhatneer, Bikaneer, Jussulmeer, Na- 

gore, Joudpoor, Jeypoor, Ajmeer, Chi- 
tore, Odeypoor, Neemuch, Boondee, 
Kota. 

Bhatneer is the principal town of the 
Bhattee tribe, and is a place of some an- 
tiquity, as it is mentioned as having been 
taken by Tymoor in 1398. It stands on 
the eastern botder of the great desert. 

Bikaneer is situated in the midst of a 
very desolate tract, in lat. 27° 57' N. 
long. 73° 2' E. It is a fortified town and 
the capital of the raja. 

Jussulmeer stands in lat. 26° 43' N. 
long. 70° 54' E. 

Joudpoor is situated in lat. 26° 18' N. 
long. 73° E. It is the capital of the dis- 
trict, and is said to be a well built town. 

Travelling distance from Oojein 260 
miles. 

Jeypoor^ the capital of the principality. 
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Towns. ig situated in lat. 26^ 55' N. long. 75* 
37' E. This is considered to be the 
handsomest, and most regularly built 
town in India, many of its streets being 
equal in appearance to those of European 
cities. The present town is of modern 
origin having been planned and built for 
the Raja Jey Sing, a celebrated chief in 
the time of the Emperor Aurungzeb, by 
an Italian architect. 

Travelling distance from Delhi 156 
miles, from Bombay 740. 

Ajmeer^ formerly the capital of the 
province, stands at the bottom of a for- 
tified hill, in lat. 26° 3T N. long. 74° 28' 
E. This was formerly a large and opu- 
lent city, and occasionally the residence 
of the Emperor of Delhi. The English 
had a trading factory here in 1616. It 
was nearly ruined during the disorders 
which followed upon the dissolution of 
the Mooghul empire, and the establish- 
ment of the Mahratta power ; but since 
its transfer to the British in 1818, it has 
greatly improved, and is now a hand- 
some town, second only to Jeypoor. 

At Nusseerabad, 15 miles from Aj- 
meer, is a British cantonment. 

Chitore stands in lat. 24° 52' N. long. 
74° 45' E. This was for many centuries 
the capital of the principality of Odey- 
poor, and much celebrated for its strength 
and riches. It was several times cap- 
tured by the Mahomedans, but was 
never permanently retained by them. 
It is still a fine town, and contains manv 
temples, and other buildings remarkably 
^yell constructed, particularly two towers 
of white marble, about 1 00 feet high, and 
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Towns, finely carved, dedicated to Siva. The 
fort, which was formerly considered one 
of the strongest in India, stands on a 
steep rock, overlooking the town, and 
about four miles in length. 

Odeypoor, the present capital, is situ- 
ated in lat. 24^ 35' N. long. 73° 44' E, 
It stands on the border of a large lake, 
which on the other sides is enclosed by 
ranges of wild and rugged hills. The 
palaces and garden residences on the 
borders of the lake, are all of marble, 
highly sculptured. Images, toys, and a 
great variety of articles of marble, and 
rock crystal, are sent from this place to 
the neighbouring provinces. 

Neemuch^ situated about 40 miles to 
the south, eastward of Chitore, is the 
principal British station in this ptovince. 

Travelling distance from Delhi 372 
miles. 

Boondee is situated in lat. 25° 28' N. 
Jong. 75° 30' E. It is a handsome \yell 
built city, and the residence of the raja 
of the district. 

Kota^ the capital of the district stands 
on the east side of the Chumbul, about 
150 miles to the south, eastward of AjV 
meer. It is a large and populous place, 
and contains some handsome bqildings of 
white marble, 

Xime. This province derives its name of Aj- 

meer from that of the city of Ajmeer, 
which was its Mahomedan capital; but 
it is more commonly designated as Raj- 
pootana, or the country of the Rajpoots, 
from its being the seat of the principal 
Rajpoot principalities of India. 
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Inhabit- 
ants. 



Rajpoots, Jats, Bhatteeas, Bheels, and 
A small proportion of Mahomedans. 

The Rajpoots are usually divided into 
two great tribes, the Rahtores and the 
Chouhan-Teesodiya. They have always 
been celebrated throughout India as a 
brave and hardy race and were always 
held in high estintation by the emperors 
of Delhi, who were accustomed to em- 
ploy their chiefs in the most important 
military commands. They were never 
conquered by the Mahomedans, though 
they acknowledged the emperor of Delhi 
jas their superior, and served as auxili- 
aries in the Mooghul armies. They are 
unhappily much addicted to the use of 
opium, the pernicious effects of which 
have become very apparent in the dete- 
rioration of their race, in both mind and 
body. 

The Jats are Hindoos of a* lower class, 
much inferior in every respect to the 
Rajpoots, who hold them in strict sub- 
jection, and deny the claim which they 
advance to be considered, of Rajpoot 
origin. They are generally of short sta- 
ture, black, and ill-looking. 

The Bhattees were originally shep- 
herds, but have long been noted as a 
plundering tribe, remarkable for carrying 
on their depredations on foot, and for the 
length and rapidity of their excursions. 
Their chiefs were originally Rajpoots, but 
are now Mahomedans, as are also the 
majority of the people. 

The total population is estimated at 
not more than four millions. 



jjistory. This province was, in early times, the 
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Histoiy. seat' of one of the principal Rajpoot 
sovereignties in India. The raja of 
Ajmeer appears to have been a powerful 
monarch, when India was invaded by 
Sooltan Mahmood of Ghuznee, and was 
one of those who entered into the un- 
successful confederacy with the raja of 
Lahore against that monarch in 1008, 
Subsequently, Pritwee, the raja of Aj- 
meer, was adopted by the raja of Delhi, 
his maternal grandfather, who had no son, 
and on whose deatrh the tvvo kingdoms 
were united. This gave great offence to 
the raja of Kanoje, who also was a grand- 
son of the raja of Delhi, and brought on 
a war between them. The Mahomedans 
did not fail to take advantage of their 
dissensions, and in 1191 they entered the 
province of Delhi under Shuhab-ood- 
deen, afterwards known by the name 
of Mahomed Ghouree, They were how- 
ever . defeated with great slaughter by 
Pritwee raja, and Shuhab-ood-deen was 
compelled to fly w4th the wreck of his 
army to Lahore. Having obtained rein- 
forcements from Ghuznee, Shuhab-ood- 
deen, in 1 193, again advanced. Pritwee 
raja met him with a vast army, numer- 
ous allies having joined him from the 
other states : but his former success had 
rendered the raja too confident, and ex- 
posed him to a surprise which led to his 
total defeat. Pritwee raja was taken in 
the pursuit, and put to death in cold 
blood by the Mahomedans ; Ajmeer was 
taken, and thousands of the inhabitants 
slaughtered, after which Shuhab-ood-deen 
made over the. kingdom to a relation of 
Pritwee raja, under an engagement for a 
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Hiiitory. heavv tribute. A long series of disor- 
ders followed, and the kingdom vai 
eventually divided into a number of in 
dependent principalities which, on ih 
establishment of the empire of Delhi, be 
came nominally subject to the Mahc 
medan government. It was never the 
roughly subdued, and, though numbere 
amongst the regular provinces of the en 
pire, always retained a sort of indepei 
dence ; paying an annual tribute, an 
furnishing a certain number of troo] 
to the emperor ; but in other respects i 
maining under the rule of its own pri 
ces. This continued till the dissoluti 
of the Mooghul empire in 1748, wh 
the Rajpoot chiefs assumed entire inc 
pendence. The province was then : 
many years desolated by internal wa 
and by repeated invasions of the Mi 
rattas, who, about the beginning of i 
present century, were upon the point 
effecting the complete conquest of 
whole country, when their progress ' 
stopped by their becoming engaged i 
war with the English. The peace wl 
followed was again broken in 1 807, vp 
a contest arose between the rajai 
Jeypoor and Joudpoor, each claiming 
honour of marrying the daughter of 
raja of Odeypoor. Both parties a 
in the aid of the neighbouring Mahi 
chiefs, who, while they pretended t« 
as their allies, in reality occupied t 
selves only in plundering the conj 
The province was thus involved i 
much distress, and suffered so self 
from the devastations of the Mahd 
that the whole of the Rajpoot i 
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HistoFy. repeatedly entreated to be admitted- into 
I an alliance with the British Government. 

This was for some time refused, the British 
Government not wishing to interfere, but 
consequent upon the second war betweeiu 
the Mahrattas and the English in 1817, 
it was at length conceded, and the Raj- 
poot principalities hare ever since re- 
mained at peace, under the protection of 
, the British Government. The province 
is now divided under the following chiefs. 
Ist, The rana of Odeypoor, mentioned in 
the early Mahomedan histories as the 
rana of Chitore, who holds the highest 
rank in the estimation of the Rajpoots, 
on account of his belonging to what is 
considered, by them, to be the purest fa- 
mily of their race, though his territories 
are much reduced. 2nd, The raja of 
Joudpoor, who is also styled the Rahtore 
raja, being of that tribe, ^rd. The raja 
of Jeypoor, formerly called Jynuggur, and 
also Ambher. 4th, The rajas of Jussul- 
meer, Bikaneer, Kota, and Boonde. Un- 
der these are a number of Thakoors, or 
chiefs, and others of inferior authority ; 
each principality constituting a feudal 
state. 

Religion. Generally Hindooism. In the western 
parts there are a good many Jains. The 
Mahomedans are in the proportion of 
about one to ten. 

Language. Hiudoostanee. 
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§7. 



Af^a. 



Bound- 
aries. 



Diyisions. 



Rivers. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



Produc- 
tions. 



North, Delhi ; east, Oude and Allaha- 
bad ; south, Malwa ; west, Ajmeer. 

Narnool, Agra, Aligiirh, Furrukhabad, 
Etaweh, Macheree or Alvar, Bhurtpoor, 
Gualior, Gohud, Kalpee, 

The tract of country between the Gan- 
ges and Jumna, comprehending the dis- 
tricts of Aligurh, Furrukhabad and Eta- 
weh, is also commonly designated the 
Dooab — from doo two, and ab river. 

Ganges, Jumna, Chumbul, and several 
smaller streams. The Chumbul rises iu 
Malwa, and flows northerly and easterly 
into the Jumna, running between the 
districts of Bhurtpoor and Gualior. 

Northward of the Jumna the surface 
of the province is in general flat and 
open, and for the greater part very bare 
of trees. Southward and westward it 
becomes hilly and jungly. Though tra- 
versed by several rivers, the province is 
not well watered, and depends greatly 
upon the periodical rains. The heat, dur- 
ing the prevalence of the hot winds, is 
intense, and the jungly districts ve"ry un- 
healthy, but at other seasons, the climate 
is generally temperate and occasionally 
cold. 

Rice is grown in the vicinity of the 
rivers, but the general cultivation is of 
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Prodae- 

tions. 



Towns. 



dry grains, as millet, barley, gram, &c. 
The staple article of product is cotton. 
The province also yields abundance of 
indigo, with tobacco, sugar, saltpetre, 
and salt. It has the common breeds of 
cattle and sheep; and horses of a good 
description. Firewood is scarce through- 
out the Dooab, and expensive. The 
jungly districts swarm with peacocks, 
which are held in great veneration by 
the Natives. The only manufacture of 
note is that of coarse cotton cloths. 

Narnool, Nooh, Muttra, Agra, Dhol- 
poor, Attaer, Anoopshuhr, Cowl, Moor- 
saum, Secundra, Hatras, Furrukhabad, 
Futihgurh, Kanoje, Mimpooree, Etaweh, 
Bela, Alwur, Macheree, Rajgurh, Deeg, 
Bhurtpoor, Beeana, Gualior, Antra, Pec- 
hor, Nurwur, Bhind, Gohud, Jalown, 
Kalpee, and Koonch. 

Narnool, situated in lat. 28° 5' N. long. 
75° 52' B. about 90 miles south-westerly 
from Delhi, is the frontier town of the 
territories belonging to the raja of Jy- 
poor. It is a place of considerable anti- 
quity, but at present of little importance. 

Nooh, in lat. 27° 51' N. long. 77° 31' 
E. is noted for the manufacture of culi- 
nary salt, distinguished by the name of 
"Salumba"' — which is procured from salt 
springs in the neighbourhood. 

Muttra, or Mathura, is situated on the 
west bank of the Jumna, in lat. 27"^ 31' 
N. long. 77° 33' E. This is a place of 
great antiquity, much celebrated in the 
legends of the Hindoos, by whom it is 
supposed to be sacred, and mentioned as 
an important city by the early Greek 
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Towns. geographers. On aeconnt of its position, 
it is still considered one of the principal 
towns of the province, and forms an 
English military station. The pagodas 
swarm with large monkeys, peacocks, and 
brahminee birds, all held sacred hy the 
Hindoo inhabitants. 

Travelling distance firom Delhi 9S 
miles, from Agra 36. 

Agra stands on the sonthem side of 
the Jumna in lat. 27^ 11' N. long. 77"* 
53' E. During the reign of the Emperor 
Akber, by whom it was greatly enlarged 
and embellished, Agra was made the 
capital of the Mooghul empire, and be- 
came one of the most splendid cities in 
India. The seat of government having 
been subsequently re-established at Del- 
hi, Agra greatly declined, and is now 
much decayed. Amongst the still re- 
maining edifices which bear witness of its 
former grandeur, the most remarkable is 
the Taj Mahal, erected by the Emperor 
Shah Juhan, for the celebrated Noor Ju- 
han; and which is considered the most 
beautiftil and perfect specimen of oriental 
architecture in existence, unequalled by 
any thing in India. 

Cowly or Koily is situated in lat. 27"" 
54' N.long. 78** E. two miles from the 
fortress of Aligurh, with which it is con- 
nected by a fine avenue of trees. It is 
a large busy town, and the principal civil 
station of the district. 

Travelling distance from Agra 56 miles. 

Hatraa is situated in lat. 27** 87' N. 
long. 75** 58' E. It is a busy town and 
flourishing. Its fort, which was strong 
and well built, was taken in 1817 by the 
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TowM, British tfoopd, (being then occupied by 
a refractory chief,) and destroyed. 

Travelling distance from Agra 35 niiles. 

Furrukhahad stands at a short dis- 
tance from the bank of the Oanges in 
lat. 2T 24' N. long. 79° 27' E. It is a 
large and populous town, containing about 
7,000 inhabitants, and is a place of con- 
siderable commerce. 

Travelling distance from Agra 112 
miles, from Lnknow 110, from Calcutta^ 
by way of Beerbhoom, 755. 

Futihgurh is situated three miles to 
the eastward of Furrukhahad. It is the 
principal residence of the civil authori- 
ties of the district, and is noted for the 
manufacture of tents. 

Kanoje is situated in lat. 27'' 4' N. 
long. 79"" 47' E. about two miles distant 
from the bank of the Ganges, with which 
it communicates by means of a canal. 
In the remote ages of Hindoo history, 
Kanoje was a place of great renown, and 
the capital of a powerful empire, which 
existed at the time of the first Mahome- 
. dan invasion. Not the slightest vestige 
BOW remains of the ancient Hindoo city, 
all the existing buildings being of Maho- 
medau and modern origin. 

Travelling distance from Agra 217 
mil«s, from Lnknow 75, from Delhi 214, 
from Calcutta 270. 

Jlvar^ or Jiwur^ is situated in lat. 27*^ 
44' N. long. 76° 32' E. at the base of a 
strongly fortified hill. It is the capital 
of the Macheree rajahs territories. 

Travelling distance from Agra 60 miles. 

BhurtpooTy the capital of the Bhurt* 
poor raja, one of the principal Jat Chief- 
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Towns. tains, is situated in lat. 27® 17' N. long. 
770 23' E. This place is much noted on 
account of its seige in 1805 by the Eng- 
lish, who four times assaulted it, and were 
repulsed with severe loss. The raja, 
however, fearing to continue his resist- 
ance, sent his son to the English camp 
with the keys of the fort, and submitted. 
This chief, who so gallantly defended 
his capital, died in 1824, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, who also died immedi- 
ately afterwards; leaving a son, then seven 
years of age, under the guardianship of 
the mother and an uncle. In 1825, a 
cousin of the young raja murdered the 
uncle, and seized the person of the raja, 
on which the British Government being 
compelled to interfere, Bhurtpoor was 
once more attacked by the English, and 
in January, 1826, was taken by assault 
after a seige of six weeks. The town was 
subsequently restored to its lawfiil chief. 

Travelling distance from Agra 35 miles. 

Beeana stands on the banks of the 
Ban-Gunga, in lat. 26" 57' N. long. 77* 
8' E. It is a large and flourishing town, 
and was the capital of the province be- 
fore Agra. 

Travelling distance from Agra 65 miles. 

Gualior is situated in lat. 26® 15' N. 
long, 78® 1' E. Its fortress was reputed, 
amongst the Natives, to be impregnable, 
until taken by escalade in 1780 by a de- 
tachment of British sepoys. It is now 
the capital of the Sindia Mahratta ter- 
ritories. 

Travelling distance from Agra 74s miles, 
from Delhi 200, from Nagpoor 380, from 
Calcutta 800. 
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Tovufc Kalpee is situated on the bank of the 

Jumna, in lat. 26^ 10' N. long. 79^ 41' E. 
It is a large and populous town, possess- 
ing an extensive trade, and noted for the 
manufacture of paper and sugar-candy. 
Travelling distance from Agra 160 
miles, from Calcutta 700. 

Name. The present name of this province is 

derived from that of its capital. 

Inhabit- Hindoos, including the Mewatties, and 
Jats, and Mahomedans, among whom are 
many Pathans. They are generally a 
handsome robust race of men, much su- 
perioi: to the natives of the more eastern 
provinces. The Mewatties chiefly inha- 
bit the Macheree country, occasionally 
styled, by Mahoraedan writers, Mewat, 
They have always been noted as a rude, 
savage people, and are robbers by profes- 
sion, from which circumstance they de- 
rive their name; but latterly in conse- 
quence of the measures adopted by the 
British Government, their character has 
. greatly improved. The Jats first attract- 
ed notice in Hindoostan about the year 
1700. When they migrated from the 
banks of the Indus, and settled, chiefly 
as agriculturists, in various parts of the 
Dooab. Their subsequent progress was 
remarkably rapid; and during the civil 
wars, carried on by the successors of Au- 
rungzeb, they found means to possess 
themselves of a large portion of country, 
in which they built forts and accumulat- 
ed treasure. They successively extend- 
ed their power, until it embraced the 
principal part of the province, but after 
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History. 



I 

wards lost most of their acquisitions^ 
and by the end of the 18th century, were 
restricted to the territory of Bhurtpoor. 

This was formerly one of the most im- 
portant of the Hindoo provinces, contain- 
ing Kanoje, Muttra, and Biadrabund, 
the seats of the most famous of the Hin- 
doo kingdoms ; and still greatly venerat- 
ed as places of pilgrimage. On the con- 
quest of Delhi by the Mahomedans, Agra 
also fell under their dominion ; and dur- 
ing the reign of Akber, when the city of 
Agra was for a time the capital, it be- 
came the principal province of the Moo- 
ghul empire. After the death of Au- 
rungzeb it fell into great disorder, and 
suffered much from the ravages of the 
Jats and Mahrattas, who for many years 
disputed the possession* This state of 
things continued until 1805, when, con- 
sequent upon the war between the Eng- 
lish and the Mahrattas, the province was 
added to the British territories ; the raja 
of Bhurtpoor and a few other chiefs 
holding their districts under the general 
control of the English Government. 

Religion. Hindooism and Mahomedanism. 
Language. Hindoostanee and Mahrattee. 



§ 8. 



H.uch. 



Bound- 
aries. 



North, Ajmeer, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the great sandy desert ; east 
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Bound- 
aries. 



RiTen. 



(reoeral 
DcBcrip- 
tioD. 



Gazerat, from which it is divided by the 
Run ; south, the Sea ; west, the eastern- 
most branch of the Sind, called the Lonee, 
and a salt marsh separating it from 
Sind. 

The southern boundary is formed by 
an arm of the sea running inland, be- 
tween Kuch and the Peninsula of Guze- 
rat, and called the Gulf of Kuch. 

There are no rivers in this province, 
M'ith the exception of the lionee, which 
flows along its western frontier. During 
the rainy season there are many streams, 
but their channels are generally dry soou 
after the rains cease. 

» 

This province may be described as 
consisting of two distibct portions. One 
an immense salt morass, named the Run ; 
the other an irregular hilly tract, com- 
pletely insulated by the morass and the 
sea. 

The Run, which is estimated to cover 
a surface of about 8000 square miles, 
commences at the head of the Gulf of 
Kuch, with which it communicates, and 
sweeps round the whole of the northern 
frontier of the province. It varies in 
breadth from five to eighty miles across, 
and during the rainy season forms a« 
large sheet of salt water. At other 
times it presents a variety of appear- 
ances, being in some parts dry barren 
sand, in some deep swamps, in others, 
shallow pools and lakes, elsewhere fields 
of salt, and occasionally affording pas- 
turage, and capable of cultivation. The 
other portion of this province is inter-^ 
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General g^cted by a range of rocky barren hills, 
t^n?^ running through the centre from east to 
west. It is almost destitute of wood, 
and has no water except as procured by 
means of wells. The whole face of the 
country near the hills is covered with 
volcanic matter, and there is said to be 
an extinct volcano eighteen miles to the 
eastward of Lukhput Bundur. In 1819 
Kuch was visited by a severe earthquake, 
which nearly destroyed a number of 
towns and forts, and filled the Run with 
water. It appears probable that origi- 
nally this province was an island. 

^UoM^ This province is not fertile, water be- 

ing scarce and often salt, and the soil 
either rocky or sandy. Its productions 
are consequently few, the principal is 
cotton, which is exported in exchange 
for grain, from Sind and other provinces. 
The horses of this province are however 
considered the best in India. Camels 
and goats also thrive, but the cattle are 
of an inferior description. Iron and 
alum are found in various parts, with 
a species of coal, and abundance of bitu- 
minous earths. Date trees grow in some 
tracts, and produce fruit of good quality ; 
but the cocoanut is reared with diffi- 
culty, even on the coast. Salt is procur- 
ed from the Run, the banks of which are 
also much frequented by the wild ass. 
This animal is much larger and stronger 
than the domestic ass, and remarkably 
swift, but very fierce and quite untame- 
able. It is sometimes caught in pits, 
but has never been domesticated. Its 
flesh is esteemed good eating. 
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T«m Lukhput-Bundur, Kowra, Bhooj, An- 
jar, and Mandavie. 

Lukhput'Bundur is utuated on the 
bank of the Lonee, in fat. 23° 47' N. 
long. 68° 56' E. seventy-five miles west- 
erly and northerly from Bhooj. 

Kowra is remarkable for its situation 
in the midst of the Run, which complete- 
ly surrounds it. It is in lat. 23° 46' N, 
long. j69° 44' E. thirty-eight miles to the 
north of Bhooj. 

Bhooj^ the capital of the province, is 
situated inland in lat. 23° 35' N. long. 
69° 52' E. It is a modern town, having 
been founded by the rao of Kuch, about 
the commencement of the 17th century. 
It is tolerably well built, and contains 
about 20,000 inhabitants, among whom 
are artists remarkable for their ingenuity 
in working gold and silver. This town 
was nearly destroyed in June, 1819, by a 
severe earthquake. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 587 
miles. 

Anjar is situated in lat. 23° 3' N. 
long. 70° 11' E. about ten miles from the 
Gulf of Kuch. It contains about 10,000 
inhabitants, and is the principal town of 
the British district of Anjar. It was 
much injured in 1819 by the earthquake. 

Mandavie^ the principal seaport of the 
province, is situated on the south coast in 
lat. 22° 50' N. long. 69° 33' E. It pos- 
sesses a tolerable harbour, and is a place 
of considerable trade with the western 
Coast of India, Siud, Arabia, and Africa, 
but it has no manufactures of any note. 
It is the most populous town in Kuch, 
containing about 35,000 inhabitants, prin- 

K 
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Towns. cipatly Bhattias, Banyans, and Brah- 
mins, with some Mahomedans and others. 
Travelling distance from Bhooj 40 
miles. 

Name. The derivation of the name is not 

known. 

Inhabit- In ancient times this province appears 
to have been occupied entirely by pas- 
toral tribes of Hindoos. At present its 
inhabitants are principally Jahrejas of 
Sind origin, Bhattias, and other tribes of 
Hindoos, and a large proportion of Ma- 
homedans. The Bhattias are a Hindoo 
tribe, the principal merchants of the 
country, actively engaged in trade with 
Arabia and the west of India. As a 
people, the inhabitants of this province, 
• or as they are generally styled, the 
Kuchhees, may be described as the most 
degraded in India. They are noted for 
drunkenness and debauchery, and their 
treachery is proverbial. Female infan- 
ticide is universally practised by the 
Jahrejas, even by tribes calling them- 
selves Mahomedans. The Kuch pilots 
. and mariners however are noted for their 
skill, and claim the merit of having first 
instructed the Arabs in navigation and 
ship building, though they still follow 
the practice of their forefathers without 
improvement. 

History. Nothing is accurately known of the 
early history of this province. It is 
mentioned in 1582 by Abul Fazil as an 
independent state, governed by a chief 
styled the rao of Kuch, whose authority 
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H'nuty. appears subsequently to have been con- 
siderably extended, as about the middle 
of the 18th century, the rao Dasul is 
said to have held garrisons in parts of 
Sind, Ajmeer, and the Guzerat Penin- 
sula. After his .death much confusion 
and anarchy ensued, and the province 
was the scene of numerous revolutions 
effected by the mercenary troops, chiefly 
Arabs and Sindees, until order was 
finally restored by the British. Owing 
to its poverty, and the difficulties of its 
situation, this petty principality continu- 
ed unconquered and independent until 
1819, when Bhooj was captured by the 
British, who were compelled to interfere 
to repress the banditti, who were conti- 
nually issuing from the Kuch territories, 
and laying waste the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. Since that period it has remain- 
ed under the general government of the 
rao, subject to the control of the British, 
and it is garrisoned by British troops. 
Subordinate to the rao are a number of 
petty chieftains. 

Religion. Hiudooism and Mahomedanism. 

Language. The general language of the province 
is styled the Kuchhee. It is a dialect 
derived from the Sanskrit, of which it 
retains many words in purity, but it is 
much mixed with Sindee and Goojratee. 
It has no peculiar written character. 
The language of business throughout 
Kuch, is the Goojratee, and the Gooj- 
ratee character is used for correspon- 
dence. 

,^ ^ 
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§9. 



Crttzerat* 



Bound- 
aries. 



Divisions. 



Rivers. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



North, Ajmeer ; east, Malwa, and 
Khandesh; south, Aurungabad, and the 
west, the sea, and Kuch. 



sea 



Puttunwara, Ederwara, Doongurpoor. 
Banswara, Jhutwar, Chowal, Kattwar or 
the Peninsula, Ahmedabad, Kaira, Soont, 
Sunawara, Barrea^ Barode, Baroach, Raj- 
peepla^ Surat. 

Banas, Subrmuttee, Mhye or Mahe, 
Nurbudda, and Tuptee. The Banas 
flows along the north-western frontier, 
into the Run. The Subrmuttee rises in 
Ajmeer and flows southward into the 
Gulf of Cambay. The Mhye enters the 
province in the Banswara district, and 
flows south-westerly into the Gulf of 
Cambay. 

The northern and eastern districts of 
this province are mountainous, rugged, 
and jungly. The central districts form 
an extensive plain, generally well water- 
ed, open, and fertile. The south-western 
portion, forming the division of Kattiwar, 
or Kattwad, approaches the shape of a 
peninsula, having an arm of the sea, call- 
ed the Gulf of Cambay, on its eastern 
side, the sea on its south, and the Gulf of 
Kuch on its west. The Gulf of Cambay 
is about 150 miles in length. The sur- 
face of the peninsula in general is hilly. 
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^^^ remarkably well watered throughout, 
^(tt. and fertile. On the north-west, Guzerat 
is separated from Kuch by the Run and 
the Banas river, and the adjacent dis- 
tricts consist chiefly of arid plains, or salt 
swamps and jungles. 

iWQfr- Wheat, rice, and other grains ; cotton, 
hem^, indigo, opium, sugar, honey, salt- 
petre, and various seed-oils ; horses and 
cattle of a superior description, hides, 
and timber. There are cornelian mines 
in Rajpeepla, and jaspers and agates are 
procured in Ederwara and other hilly 
districts. The Kattivad supplies abund- 
ance of white clay, used by the Hindoos 
for the purpose of marking their fore- 
heads. Large quantities of salt are ob- 
tained from the Run. The manufactures 
are principally coarse cotton fabrics and 
soap. 

TowM. Deefia, Palhanpoor, Radhunpoor, Put- 

tun, Eder, Ahmednuggur, Doongurpoor, 
Banswara, Pathree, Bejapoor, Nuwanug- 
gur, Pdorbunder, Joonagur, Puttun-Som- 
nath, Diu, Ahmedabad, Kaira, Kup- 
purwunj, Cambay, Bhownuggur, Gogo, 
Soonth, Lunawara, Barrea, Chumpaneer, 
Baroda, Chandod, Jumboseer, Baroch, 
Nandod, Rajpeepla, Surat, Sacheen, Bul- 
sar, Dhurmpoor, and Daman. 

Deesa is situated on the Banas river, in 
lat. 24° 9' N. long. 72° 8' E. It is chief- 
ly noticed on account of its being the 
most advanced military station of the 
British on the Guzerat frontier. 

Travelliog distance from Kaira 117 
miles. 



L 
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Towns. PalhanpooT is situated about 12 miles 

to the eastward of Deesa. It is a popu- 
lous town/ and the capital of a small 
Mahomedan principality tributary to the 
Oaikowar. It contains about 30,000 in- 
habitants, 

Radhunpoor is situated in lat. 23^ 40' 
N. long. 71° 31' E. It is the residence 
of a Mahomedan chieftain, the descen- 
dant of the last Mahomedan governors 
of the province of Guzerat. 

Puttun is situated on the south side of 
the Sums wate river, in lat. 23° "48' N. 
long. 72° 2' E. This was the ancient 
capital of Guzerat, and was formerly 
styled Nuhrwala. 

Nuwanuggur is situated on the west- 
ern coast of the Peninsula, in lat. 22^ 
55' N. long. 70° 14/ E. It is a large 
town, the capital of a tributary chief, 
styled the Jam of Nuwanuggur, and is 
noted for various cotton manufactures. 

Poorbundur^ on the south-western coast 
of the peninsula, in lat. 21° 39' N. long. 
69° 45' E., is a large and populous town, 
and one of the principal trading ports of 
Guzerat. 

Puttun- Somnathy on the south-west 
coast of the Peninsula, in lat. 20° 53' N. 
long. 70° 35' E., is noted on account of 
its celebrity as a place of pilgrimage for 
the Hindoos. There was formerly a 
temple here, in which was an idol of very 
great repute. Mahmood of Ghuznee, al- 
lured by the report of its riches, attacked 
and captured the town in 1024, and des- 
troyed the idol. The Brahmins entreat- 
ed him to spare the image, and even 
offered a very large sum of money for iti^ 
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Twwns. ransom, but Mahmood was deaf to their 
solicitations. The idol was broken in 
pieces, when-, to the agreeable surprise of 
the Mahomedans, an immense store of 
precious stones, as well as of money, was 
found concealed inside it. The idol was 
in fact the treasury of the Brahmins, who 
had therefore good reason for the great 
love they professed towards it. 

Ahmedahad is situated on the banks of 
the Subrmuttee, in lat. 23° 1' N. long 72° 
42' P]. This was the Mahomedan capital 
of the province, and was formerly one of 
the most opulent and commercial cities in 
this quarter of India, but under its Mah- 
ratta rulers it was nearly ruined. It 
suflFered greatly from the earthquake in 
1819, but has since much. improved. Its 
population is estimated at 100,000 inha- 
bitants. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 321 
miles, from Delhi 610. 

Kaira is situated about 40 miles to the 
, north of Cambay, in lat. 22° 47' N. long. 
72° 48' E. It is a large and neat town, 
the capital of the eastern division of the 
British territories in Guzerat, and the 
principal military station in the province. 
Travelling distance from Bombay 334 
miles. 

Cambay is a seaport, situated at the 
head, of the Gulf of Cambay, in lat. 22° 
21' N. long. 72° 48' E. It is an ancient 
town, and was formerly of considerable 
commercial importance. The silversmiths 
at this place are still noted for their skill 
in embossing. 

Chumpaneer is a hill fortress situat- 
ed upon a large mountain or rock rising 
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Towns. about 2500 feet above the surrounding' 
level plain. At its foot there are the 
remains of an ancient city, the ruins of 
which extend for several miles round, 
said to have been the capital of a Hindoo 
principality long prior to the first Maho- 
medan invasion. 

Baroda is situated in lat. 22^ 21' N. 
long. 73^ 23' E. This is the capital of 
the Gaikowar. It is a large and nourish- 
ing town, and contains about 100,000 
inhabitants. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 281 
miles. 

Barochy or Broach^ is situated on the 
north bank of the Nurbudda, about 25 
miles from the sea, in lat. 21^ 46' N. 
long. 73^ 14' E. At an early period this 
place is noticed in history as a very 
flourishing seaport. It has since much 
declined, but still carries on a considera- 
ble coasting trade. Its present popula- 
tion is estimated at about 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, including a large proportion of 
Banyans and Parsees. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 221 
miles. 

Surat^ or Soorut, is situated on the 
south bank of the Tuptee, about 20 miles 
from its junction with the sea, in lat. 21° 
11' N. long. 73° r E. This is one of 
the most ancient cities of Hindoostan, 
being mentioned in the Ramayana. After 
the discovery of the passage to India by 
way of the Cape of Oood Hope, Surat 
became the principal resort of European 
trading vessels. Factories were estab- 
lished by the different European nations, 
and its population is said to have increas- 
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TowM. ed to 800,000 persons. In latter times 
the trade of Surat has much declined, 
other ports having risen into notice, and 
its manafactures not now being in so 
much request. It is now the capital of 
Guzerat, and the residence of the princi- 
pal British authorities in the province. 
The town is large, but ugly and badly 
built; and contains about 180,000 inha- 
bitants. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 180 
miles. 

Sacheen, in lat. 21° 4' N. long. 73° 5' 
E. is noted as the residence of a petty 
chief, the head of a small principality of 
Siddees. 

Damatiy a seaport, in lat. 20° 25' N. 
long. 72° 58' E. belongs to the Portu- 
guese. It was formerly a place of much 
commerce. At present it is noted chiefly 
for ship building. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 100 
miles. 

Name. The Origin of the name is not known. 

By the Natives it is usually pronounced 
'KJoojrat.'' 

Inhabit- The inhabitants of this province com- 
prise a great variety of classes, the prin- 
cipal of which are the following, Johrejas 
and other tribes of Rajpoots, J huts, Kat- 
ties, Koolees, Bheels, Banyans, Parsees, 
Boras, Siddees, and Mabrattas. The 
Katties, according to their own tradi- 
tions, are of Hindoo origin. From the 
earliest pieriod of their history they have 
been professed thieves, considering rob- 
bery to be the express object of their 
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Inhabit- creation, and their proper and lawM 
mode of subsistence. The higher classes 
have always practised female infanticide. 
They chiefly inhabit the Peninsula. 

The Koolees are a wild predatory tribe 
spread in considerable numbers through- 
out the province, forming numerous clans 
under the command of different chieftains. 
They have always been noted as a most 
turbulent race, delighting in war and 
bloodshed, and preferring plunder to any 
other means of subsistence. T^iey are 
hardy and brave, and with the Bheels, 
were, for a long series of years, the in- 
cessant disturbers of the province, until 
coerced by the British into more regular 
habits. The Portuguese at an early pe- 
riod used the name coolie as a term of 
reproach, and from them it has passed in 
the same sense to the English. This 
must not be confounded with the wt>rd 
cooly^ commonly used in Southern India, 
which is derived from the Tamil and 
merely means a labourer for hire. The 
Bheels, whose principal country is the 
province of Aurungabad, do not greatly 
differ from the Koolees, except as being 
still more savage and uncivilised. Pro- 
bably both the Koolees and Bheels are 
of the same race, and it is the common 
belief in Guzerat, that these rude tribes 
are the original inhabitants of the pro- 
vince. 

The Banyans, or Vunyaa^ are a trihe 
of Hindoos, the whole of whom are mer- 
chants or tradesmen. 

The Parsees, or, as the name originally 
signified, the Persians, are the descend- 
ants of the ancient Guebres (Gubra) or 
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l»W»*- fire-worshippers of Persia ; the followers 
*° of the once predominant religion of the 

Magi, who left their country on its con- 
quest by the Mahomedans. At first 
they retired to Ormus in the Persian 
Gulf, where they learned the art of ship- 
building, and also acquired some know- 
ledge of navigation. After a few years 
they quitted Ormus, and proceeded to the 
island of Diu, on the south coast of Gu- 
zerat, from which place they afterwards 
removed to the Continent, landing at 
a place called Sejan, in about 20^ N. 
lat. where they permanently established 
themselves. From this they subsequent- 
ly spread over the western coast of In- 
dia, and soon, from their superior intelli- 
gence and industry, acquired wealth and 
importance. As ship-builders especially, 
they are remarkably skilfiil. Their total 
number' is estimated at about 200,000 
families. 

The Boras are a singular class of men 
found in all the larger towns of Guzerat, 
and in parts of Khandesh and the adja- 
cent provinces, who, although Mahome- 
dans in religion, are Jews in features, 
manners, and character. They form 
everywhere a distinct community, and 
are noted for their skill in trading and 
their extreme devotion to gain. They 
profess to be quite uncertain as to their 
own origin. 

The Siddees, or Seedees, are the de- 
scendants of Abyssinians, who were for- 
merly much employed under the Moo- 
ghul government for its naval service, 
and also in the army. The sailors of 
this province have always been consi* 
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^Sntf*** dered the best in India, especially those 
of Gogo, and other parts of Kattivad. 

Bhats are more numerous in Guzerat, 
than in any part of India. These men 
may be described in general as itinerant 
bards. During the sway of the Native 
princes, even to a very recent period, 
they possessed unbounded influence, every 
chief having his bhat, and all classes 
looking upon their persons as sacred. 
They were regularly employed by the 
Native governments in the collection of 
revenue, and by individuals for the re- 
covery of debts. In order to enforce the 
payment of claims, for which they had 
become security, these men were in the 
habit of performing or threatening to 
perform traga, that is, they would com- 
mit suicide, or more frequently put to 
death some aged female or child of their 
family, in presence of the party, causing 
them to break their engagement, and in ' 
such veneration are they held by the 
superstitious Natives, that in almost 
every case the threat would prove eflFec- 
tual. 

The Grassias, who have been much 
noted in the history of this province for 
the last two centuries, are not a distinct 
tribe, but are simply plunderers of all 
descriptions and castes, both Mahome- 
dans and Hindoos. 

History. Qf the early history of this province 

we have no accounts on which any de- 
pendence can be placed. According to 
Abool Fazil it was first invaded by the 
Mahomedans in 1025, when it was enter- 
ed and overrun by Sooltan Malamood of 
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K^k^T* Gtraznee, who conquered its native prince, 
named Jamund, and plundered Nuhrwala, 
his capital. Gnzerat was subsequently 
annexed to the dominions of the Pathan 
empire of Delhi, but, in the 15th century, 
again became an independent kingdom un- 
der a dynasty of Rajpoot princes who had 
adopted the Mahomedan faith. In 1572, 
during the reign of Akber, this dynasty 
was overthrown, and the province vtsls 
once more annexed to the Delhi empire. 
After the death of Aurungzeb in 1707, 
Ouzerat was overrun by hordes of Mah- 
rattas, and about 1724 was finally sever- 
ed from the Mooghul dominions. Previ- 
ously to this, Juwan Khan Babi had 
established himself as the soobadar of 
Guzerat, though not regularly appointed 
by the emperor ; and his family continu- 
ed with much bravery to dispute the 
sovereignty of the province with the 
Mahrattas until 1774, when Ahmedabad, 
their capital, was taken, and the Babi 
family reduced to the small principality 
of Rahdunpoor. The Peshwa and the 
Gaikowar continued to possess the great- 
er part of the province until 1818, when 
the whole of the Peshwa's portion came 
under the authority of the British, who 
had before acquired some of the mar- 
itime districts, including Surat. The 
Gaikowar is the descendant of a Mahrat- 
ta leader, who acquired his power nearly 
at the same period, and by the same 
course of proceeding as the Peshwa. 
Pellajee Gaikowar, the founder of the 
sovereignty, was a village potel, who 
after many struggles and intrigues suc- 
ceeded ia establishing his authority as an 
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independent chief. At present the pr^ 
vince is divided between the Gaikowai 
and the British, with numerous niinoi 
chiefs, more or less dependent upon thes< 
powers and tributary to them, the Gai- 
kowar himself having always been ir 
alliance with the British, and protectee 
by them. 

Hindooism and Mahomedanism. The 
various rude tribes which have been no- 
ticed in this province generally consider 
themselves followers of the Brahmin ical 
system. They know very little, how- 
ever, of Hindooism, and mostly worship 
the sun. Amongst the Hindoos the Jains 
are numerous. 



Language. The general language of the province 
is the Goojratee. It is written in a cha- 
racter closely resembling the Nagree — 
and it may be termed the grand mercan- 
tile language of Western India. 



§10. 



Bound- 
aries. 



Divisions. 



( 



North, Ajmeer, Agra, Allahabad ; east, 
Allahabad, Gondwana ; south, Khandesh ; 
west, Guzerat. 

The province is now usually consider- 
ed as consisting of three divisions : 1st, 
The territories of Sindia — 2nd, The terri- 
tories of Holkar— Srdy Those of Bhopal. 
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irer& The principal are the Mhye, Seepra, 

Chumbal, Purbuttee, Kalee, Sind, and 
Betwa, all of which have their sources 
in or near the Vindhya mountains. 

The Mhye flows northward into Aj- 
meer, where it turns to the westward 
through Guzerat into the Gulf of Cambay. 

The Seepra flows northward into Aj- 
meer, where it joins the Chumbul. 

The Chumbul flows northward into 
Ajmeer, where it turns to the eastward 
into Agra, and falls into the Jumna. 

The Purbuttee flows northward and 
joins the Chumbul in Ajmeer. 

Tho Kalee flows north-easterly into 
Agra, where it falls into the Jumna. 

The Betwa also flows north-easterly, 
and falls into the Jumna, in Allahabad. 

^^^ This province consists of an elevated 

tion. ^ table land generally open, excepting 
towards the frontiers, but diversified with 
conical flat topped hills and low cross 
ridges. It has numerous rivers and 
streams flowing in opposite directions, 
its level being above that of all the ad- 
jacent provinces; and it enjoys a mild 
and healthful climate, with a rich and 
fertile soil. 

A ridge of mountains separates it from 
Ajmeer on the north west, and the great 
Vindhyan range forms its southern fron- 
tier along the line of the Nurbudda, 
from which branches run up the eastern 
and western sides. 

p uc- Wheat, grain, peas, maize, and other 
grains ; the first two being articles of ex- 
port. Rice is also grown, but only in 
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Prodiu)- small quantities. Sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
****"** and a little indigo. The Malwa tobacco 
is the best in India, and is much sought 
after. The grapes also of this province 
have long been celebrated for their rich- 
ness. But the staple article of produce 
is opium, the soil and climate of Malwa 
appearing to be particularly well adapted 
for the cultivation of the poppy. An im- 
mense quantity of this pernieious drug is 
annually supplied from this province. 

Towns. Rajgurh, Khemlasa, Leronje, Mahid- 

poor, Oojein, Sarungpoor, Bhopal, Bhil- 
sea, Salemow, Mundoogurh, Indoor. 

Mahidpoor is a small town situated on 
the right bank of the Seepra, about twen- 
ty-four miles to the northward of Oojein. 
It is noticed on account of a great battle 
which was fought there on the 21st 
December, 1817, between the army of 
Mulhar rao Holkar and the British 
troops, when the Mahrattas were en- 
tirely defeated with great loss. 

Oojein is situated on the right bank of 
the Seepra in lat. 23° 11' N. long. 75* 
35' E. 

This is one of the most ancient cities 
in India, and is particularly noted in 
Hindoo geography as being on the first 
meridian, called the Meridian of Lunka, 
which sometimes also takes the name of 
this city, and is called the Meridian of 
Oojein. The ancient city, which was 
greatly celebrated as one of the principal 
seats of Hindoo learning, has long since 
gone to ruins. The modern town which 
stands about a mile further to the south, 
was until recently the capital of the Sin> 
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Towa. dia Mafarattas. It is a large and popu-- 
lous place, and contains many handsome 
pagodas and other buildings, with some 
remarkably good sculptures. It had for- 
merly an observatory, built by raja Jey 
Sing, which however has been allowed to 
go to ruin. 

Among the inhabitants are a large 
proportion of Mahomedans, of the class 
denominated Boras. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 500 
miles, from Nagpoor 340. 

Bhopal is situated about 100 miles to 
the eastward of Oojein, on the frontier of 
the province, having one gate in Malwa, 
and the opposite one in Gondwana. 

It is the capital of the nabob of Bho- 
pal, but in other respects is not a place 
of any particular note. 

Bhilsea is a large town on the east 
side of the Betwa, about thirty-two miles 
to the north-eastward of Bhopal. It is 
celebrated for the tobacco of the sur- 
rounding district, which is carried to all 
parts of India. 

Mundoogurh^ or Mandoo^ is situated in 
the Vindhya mountains, about 65 miles 
south-westerly from Oojein, in lat. 22° 
23' N.Jong. 75° 20' E. This place is 
now in ruins and uninhabited, but it was 
formerly much celebrated as the capital 
of the Pathan sovereigns of Malwa, dur- 
ing the 15th and 16th centuries. It was 
then twenty-eight miles in circumference, 
and contained many splendid edifices, the 
ruins of which still remain. 

Indoor is situated in lat. 22** 42' N. 
long. 75^ 50' E. It is the capital of the 
Holkar Mahrattas, and is a large and 
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populoas town, but contains few baild- 
ings of any note. 

The origin of the name of this pro- 
vince is not correctly known. 

The inhabitants are principally Raj- 
poots, and Mahrattas, with a few Maho- 
medans, chiefly in the district of Bhopal. 
The mountains are occupied by Bheels 
and other savage tribes. 

This province appears in very early 
times to have formed a kingdom of con- 
siderable note among the Hindoos, the 
rajas of Oojein, which was then the 
capital, being frequently mentioned in 
the Pooranas and other Hindoo records. 

Early in the 13th century it was in- 
vaded by the Pathan sovereigns of Delhi, 
by whom it was either wholly subdued 
or rendered tributary. It subsequently 
became an independent sovereignty under 
an Afghan or Pathan chief, whose de- 
scendants continued in possession until 
about the middle of the 16th century, 
when the province was subdued by the 
emperor of Delhi, to whom it remained 
subject until the death of. Aurungzeb in 
1707. It was then invaded and overrun 
by the Mahrattas, and about the year 
1732, it was finally separated from the 
Mooghul empire. Many years of the 
most wretched anarchy succeeded, which 
terminated in the formation of several 
distinct principalities, now chiefly com- 
prehended in the territories of Oojein or 
Sindia, Indoor or Holkar, and Bhopal. 

The founder of the Sindia dynasty. 
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Hiitojr. Jyapa Sindia, was a follower of the se- 
cond Peshwa of the Mahrattas, Bajee 
rao, by whom he was employed in va- 
rious important commands. This chiefs 
grandson was the celebrated Mahajee 
Sindia, a most active and enterprising 
leader, who, during his life time, complete- 
ly controlled the whole Mahratta empire. 
Having formed a powerful army, disci- 
plined by European Officers, he succeed- 
ed in subduing a large portion of Hin- 
doostan Proper, compelled the Rajpoot 
states to pay him tribute, obtained pos- 
session of Delhi, and extended his domi- 
nions till they came in contact with the 
British territories under the Bengal Pre- 
sidency. Having no son he adopted his 
nephew Dowlut rao Sindia, who succeed- 
ed to the throne in 1794. This chief 
from the moment of his succession, occu- 
pied himself in a systematic course of 
conquest on all sides, and in 1803 he 
entered into a confederacy with the raja 
of Nagpore against the British. In the 
war which ensued, and which lasted lit- 
tle more than four months, his troops 
were repeatedly defeated by Generals 
Lake and Wellesley, and he was com- 
pelled to agree to a peace, which depriv- 
ed him of more than half of his domin- 
ions, and reduced him for some time to 
a state of very little importance. His 
country afterwards fell into a state of 
great confusion, partly through bad 
government, and partly through the in- 
creasing power of the Pindarees, whom 
he had at first encouraged, but was even- 
tually quite unable to control. These 
were bands of mounted marauders, com- 
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Hittory. posed of all classes, Mahomedans, Raj- 
poots, and Mahrattas, who were gradu^ 
ally formed during the disorders which 
followed the breaking up of the Mahratta 
empire; and who under various leaders 
went on increasing in number and ex- 
tending their incursions, which were 
executed with great rapidity, until their 
power became too formidable to be with- 
stood by any Native state. The Mah- 
ratta chiefs showing that they were 
unwilling, as well as unable, to put a 
stop to the ravages of these blood thirsty 
robbers, the British Government was 
compelled to interfere. Dowlut rao 
Sindia, who had encouraged the Pinda' 
rees to invade the British territories, and 
who was also known to be engaged in 
intrigues with the Peshwa for the sub- 
version of the British power, was in 
consequence compelled to submit to a 
treaty which effectually deprived him of 
the power of doing further mischief, and 
he has since remained at peace, under 
the control of the British Government* 
Dowlut rao died in 1827, and, having no 
son, was succeeded by a distant relation, 
adopted by his widow Baiza Bhye, who 
mounted the throne under the title of 
Muha raja Junkojee rao Sindia. The 
capital of this state is Gualior, to which 
Dowlut rao removed from Oojein soon 
after the former place was made over to 
him by the British Government in 1805. 
The founder of the Holkar dynasty, 
Mulhar rao Holkar, was the son of a 
Mahratta shepherd ; at an early age he 
was taken into the service of the Pesh- 
wa, and rapidly rose to distinction' as a 
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H»«**y' military leader. He died about 1769, 
leaving no male descendants, and the 
government was assumed by Ahlia Bhye, 
the widow of his son, one of the most 
remarkable women who have ever lived. 
Her success in the administration of her 
dominions was extraordinary, and her 
memory is still revered throughout the 
country for the justice and wisdom of 
her rule. She associated with herself in 
the government, a relation of Mulhar 
rao, named Tukojee Holkar, whom she 
made her commander-in-chief, and nomi- 
nated as her successor. Ahlia Bhye 
died in 1795, and Tukojee Holkar in 
1797. Tukojee left four sons, two legi- 
timate, Kasee rao and Mulhar rao, and 
two illegitimate, Wittul rao and Juswunt 
rao Holkar. These disputed the suc- 
cession, and Dowlut rao Sindia, who was 
called in by Kasee rao after putting 
Mulhar rao to death, seized upon the 
greater part of the territory for himself. 
A long conflict ensued between Dowlut 
rao and Juswunt rao, in which the lat- 
ter was at first defeated, and in 1801, 
Dowlut rao took possession of Indoor. 
Juswunt rao, however, soon afterwards 
collected another army, and commenced 
operations against the Peshwa. In a 
battle which he fought in 1802, he com- 
pletely defeated the Peshwa^s forces and 
captured Poena, which he was immedi- 
ately after compelled to abandon by the 
advance of the British troops under 
General Wellesley. Juswunt rao took 
no part in the war which then broke out 
between Dowlut rao and the English, but 
his plundering habits, from which he 
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History, could not be brought to desist, subse- 
quently involved him in hostilities with 
the British Government, which lasted 
during the years 1804 and 1805. His 
troops were completely defeated in seve- 
ral battles, and he was at last oblig-ed 
to sue for peace which was granted. 
Juswunt rao not long afterwards became 
deranged, and dying in 1811, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Mulhar rao Holkar, 
whose mother Toolsee Bhye acted as 
regent during his minority. Toolsee Bhye 
was unable to control the Pathan and 
other chiefs of the bands of Pindarees, 
who had formed a main part of Juswunt 
rao'^s forces; and in 1817, their aggres- 
sions brought on a second war with the 
English. Toolsee Bhye, who foresaw 
the consequences, and would gladly have 
made peace, was murdered by the 
Pathan chiefs, who the next day, 17th 
December, 1817, were attacked by the 
British army under General Hislop, at 
Mahidpoor, and totally routed. A treaty 
was soon afterwards concluded with 
Mulhar rao, who has since continued 
in peaceable possession of his principa- 
lity, under the protection of the British 
Government. His capital is Indoor. 

Bhopal is a Mahomedan principality, 
founded in the latter part of the 17th 
century by a Pathan chief, to whom the 
district was assigned as a reward for his 
services by Aurungzeb. His family still 
continue to hold the government, having 
succeeded in maintaining their inde- 
pendence against all the attacks of the 
neighbouring Mahratta chiefs, without 
any aid from the English until 1816, 
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Higfaffj. when, in consequence of the widely in- 
creasing power of the Pindarees, the 
British Government found it necessary 
to yield to the entreaties of the nabob, 
and to take his state under its protec- 
tion. Bhopal has ever since remained 
in peace. 

Kdigiom Generally Hindooism, and in Bhopal, 
Mahomedanism. 

Language, Mahratee, and a mixed dialect called 
the Rungkee, formed chiefly from the 
Hindee, 



§ 11. 

Allahabad, 

Boond- North, Agra and Oude ; east, Bahar ; 

""" south, Bahar and Gondwana ; west, Mal- 
wa and Agra. 



! met. 

I 



DiTiBioiii. Cawnpoor, Allahabad, Manikpoor, Ju- 
wanpoor, Benares, Mirzapoor, Bundul- 
khund, Rewa, 

iutcw. Goomtee, Ganges, Jumna, Tonse or 

Tunsa, Betwa, and numerous others. 
The Gogra flows along part of the north- 
ern frontier of the province, dividing it 
from Oude. 

*;*i This province is one of the richest and 

ri7^ most productive in India. The surface 

of the districts adjacent to the Ganges 

and Jumna is level and very fertile. la 



1 



lao 



Genoftl 
I>esorip- 
tion. 
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Bandulkhund and Rewa, the conntry 
forms an elevated table land, occasion- 
ally monutainous and jungly, and diver- 
sified with high hills ; bat for the greater 
part open and capable of being made 
very fruitful. The northern frontier of 
the Rewa country consists of an abrupt 
front of sandstone rock, rising perpendi- 
cularly from two to three hundred feet 
from a sloping base. A large proportion 
of the water that falls during the rainy 
season on the table land of Rewa is pre- 
cipitated over this rocky margin in nu- 
merous cataracts; amongst which those 
of the Beyhar and Tonsa rivers are of 
remarkable grandeur. The Beyhar ca- 
taract is one of the highest in the world, 
forming a single unbroken fall of 360 
feet. 



Prodao- 
tiois. 



Toms. 



Wheat, barley, rice, maize, and other 
grains ; opium, sugar, indigo, cotton, flax, 
and in the hilly districts, dyeing drugs 
and gums; chironja nut, catechu, and 
iron-diamonds, sometimes of large size, 
are found in the Punna district of Bun- 
dulkhund ; and, in the district of Benares, 
there are extensive stone quarries. A 
good deal of alkali is also supplied from 
the country between the Goomtee and 
Ganges, from Kurra to Benares. The 
province has long been noted for its 
cotton fabrics, particularly muslins and 
brocades. Carpets also are manufactur- 
ed, and coarse cumlies. 

Rusoolabad, Cawnpoor, Akberpoor, 
Futihpoor, Kurra, Shahzadabad, Alla- 
habad, Manikpoor, Mahowl, Azimgur, 
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■ Towji. Mow, Jawanpoor, Benares, Chunar, Gha- 
zipoor, Mirzapoor, Dittea, Jhansee, Kee- 
ta, Banda, Kallinjer, Chuttiirpoor, Pun- 
na, Maltovrn, Hutta, Mow, Douree, and 
Rewa. 

Cawnpoor (or Khanpoor) is situated 
on the west side of the Ganges, which is 
here more than a mile broad, in lat. 26^ 
30' N. long. 80° 13' E. It is a modern 
town, and one of the principal military 
stations in the province, to which cir- 
cumstance it owes its rise. The neigh- 
bouring giurdens produce abundance of 
grapes, peaches, and other European 
fruits and vegetables. 

Travelling distance from Delhi 273 
miles, from Allahabad 129. 

Allahabad, the capital of the province, 
is situated at the confluence of the Jum*- 
na and Ganges, in lat. 25^^ 27' N. long. 
81* 60' E. This was one of the favorite 
places of residence of the Emperor Akber, 
who founded the modern city. The fort 
is large and very strongly built, and is 
maintained by the British Government 
as the chief military depot of the upper 
provinces. By the Hindoos, Allahabad 
is named Bhat Prayaga, or, by way of 
distinction as the largest and principal, 
simply Prayaga, and it is much resorted 
to by pilgrims; amongst whom suicide, 
by drowning themselves at the spot 
where the rivers unite, is a frequent prac- 
tice. The word Prayaga means the 
confluence of any two or more sacred 
rivers. 

Travelling distance &om Benares 75 
miles, from Delhi 400. 
tfuwanpoor is situated on the banks of 

M 
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Towns. the Ooomtee, about 40 miles north-west- 
ward of Benares. This was formerly a 
place of considerable importance, and for 
a short time the capital of an indepen- 
dent sovereignty fonnded by Khaja Ju- 
han, wazeer to Sooltan Mahmood Shah 
of Delhi, who assumed the title of Sool- 
tan Shirkee, and taking possession of 
Bahar, fixed his residence at Juwanpoor. 

There is here a bridge, remarkable for 
the skill and s61idity of its architecture, 
which was constructed in the reign of 
the Emperor Akber, and still remains 
perfectly firm. 

Travelling distance from Lucknow 147 
miles, from Benares 38. 

Benares is situated on the northern 
bank of the Ganges, in lat. 25** 30' N. 
long. 83^ 1' E. This is considered to be 
the largest and most populous city in 
Hindoostan, its population (consisting of 
aU classes, including Natives of all parts 
of India, with considerable numbers of 
I'urkSfTartars, Persians, and Armenians,) 
being estimated at not less than 700,000 
persons. It is, however, very badly built, 
the streets being extremely narrow, and 
the whole town remarkably dirty. By 
the Hindoos it is usually styled Kusee^ 
or the splendid, and according to the 
Brahminical legends, it was originally 
constructed of gold ; which in conse- 
quence of the wickedness of the people 
became stone, and latterly has degene 
ted into mud and thatch. The city wi 
the surrounding country for ten ml 
distance, is held by the Hindoos to 
sacred, and it is resorted to by gre 
numbers of pilgrims. Many chiefs 
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'*^'*'""' distant provinces, who cannot visit it in 
person, are accustomed to send deputies 
tliither to wash away their sins for them 
by proxy. It is a place of considerable 
commerce, and a noted mart for diamonds 
procured chiefly from Bundulkhund. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta 460 
miles, from Allahabad 75. 

Ghassipoor is situated on the north 
side of the Ganges, in lat. 25'' 35' N. 
long. 83* 33' E. This is a large and 
populous town, and is noted for the man- 
ufacture of rose water. Numbers of 
superior horses are bred here in the Go- 
vernment stud ; and there are canton- 
m^ts for three regiments of cavalry. 

Travelling distance from Benares 46 
miles. 

Mirzapoor^ situated on the south side 
of the Ganges, in lat. 25* 10' N. long. 
83* 35' E. is a large and flourishing 
town, well built and populous, contain- 
ing about 70,000 inhabitants, of a re- 
markably active and industrious charac- 
ter. It is a place of extensive inland 
trade, and the principal cotton mart of 
the province. It is noted for its manu- 
factures of carpets and various cotton 
fabrics. 

Travelling distance from Benares 30 
miles, from Calcutta, by Moorshedabad, 
754. 

Banda is situated in lat. 25* 30' N. 
long. 80* 20' E. This is the modern 
capital of Bundulkhund, and the resi- 
dence of the principal British authorities 
of the district. The cotton of the neigh- 
bouring country is of a superior quality. 

Kallinjer is situated in lat. 25* 6' N. 
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Towns. long. 80® 26' E. in a large open tow 
with an extensive and strongly bail 
hill fort. The latter, however, is no 
dismantled, having been taken by Ih 
British in 1812, after a bloody siege, an 
subsequently destroyed. 

Rewa stands in lat. 24® 34' N. long*. 
81® 19' E. about 70 miles southerly and 
westerly from Allahabad. It is the cap- 
ital of the district, and the residence of | 
the raja. 

Name. The present name of this province was 

given to it by the Emperor Akber, on 
its being constituted by him a distinct 
sooba of the Mooghul empire. Origi- 
nally there does not appear to have been 
any one general appellation applicable to 
the whole. The Hindoo division, an* 
swering to the modern district of Alla- 
habad, was denominated Bhat Prayaga. 

Inhabit- Hindoos and Mahomedans. Amongst 
the former are some tribes of Rajkoo- 
mars, who were formerly in the habit of 
putting their female children to death. 
This practice, however^ has now become 
infrequent, being punished under the Bri- 
tish Government as murder. The peo- 
ple of the Bundulkhund district are gen- 
erally called Boondelas. 

History. In early times the northern districts 
of this province were included in the 
dominions of the Hindoo empire of Onde, 
and subsequently of Karroje. It was 
invaded and plundered as early as 1017 
by Sooltan Mahmood of Ghuznee, and 
towards the close of the 12th century, 
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Hi«k<tty. or about 1 190, it was permanently sub- 
dued by the Pathan emperor of Delhi. 
It subsequently became for a short pe- 
riod an independent kingdom, the capital 
of which was J u wan poor. Along with 
the rest of the Pathan possessions it 
afterwards fell under the power of the 
Mooghuls, and was formed into a dis- 
tinct sooba by Akber, who new named 
the whole Allahabad. On the dismem- 
berment of the Mooghul empire, the 
northern districts were appropriated by 
the nabobs of Oude; but in 1764, the 
district of Allahabad was ceded to Shah 
Alum, the then fugitive sovereign of 
Delhi, for his residence and support, re- 
verting, however, tp the nabob on the 
return of Shah Alum to Delhi in 1772. 
In 1775 the British Government acquir- 
ed the districts of Benares, Juwanpoor, 
and Mirzapoor, from the nabob of Oude 
by treaty, and at subsequent periods the 
districts of Allahabad and Cawnpoor. 
Manikpoor still belongs to the Nabob. 
Bundulkhund and Rewa, though nomi- 
nally included in the Mooghul province, 
appear always to have remained under 
their Native chiefs or rajas, composing 
a number of petty principalities. They 
were partially subdued by the Mahrat- 
tas who retained permanent possession of 
some of the western and southern dis- 
tricts, which with the rest were subse- 
quently annexed to the British domin- 
ions. The northern parts are now 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
British Government, and the remainder 
is occupied by a number of petty chie& 
under British protection xtnd cojitroL 
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language. The general language of the proTince 
is Hindoostanee. The BundulkhundeeJ 
or Boondelee dialect is spoken princi- 
pally in the country westward of Alia* 
habad, as far as Kalpee. 



§ 12. 



JBmUmr, 



Bound- 
aries. 



Divisions. 



Rivew. 



General 
I)e«crip- 
tion. 



North, the Hills of Nepal ; ea«t, 
Bengal; south, Orissa and Gondwana; 
west, Gondwana, Allahabad, and Oude. 

Sarun, including Bettia, Tirhoot, Sha- 
habad, Bahar, Boglipoor, Ramgurh, in> 
eluding Chhota-Nagpoor. 

Ganges, Gunduk, Kurumnasa, and 
Sone, all three flowing into the Ganges, 
and many others. 

The Kurumnasa, though but an insig- 
nificant stream, is noticed on account of 
the singular character it bears amongst 
the Hindoos. They consider its waters 
to be so impure, that if a pilgrim, cross- 
ing it on his return from Benares, do 
but touch them, all the sins which the 
Ganges had washed away, will return 
iipon him doubled. 



From its northern frontier southwa 
including Sarun, Tirhoot, Shahabad, a 
Bahar, the country in general present 
level open surface, copiously watered i 
remarkably fertile. There are, howev 
some low 3terile hills scattered throu 
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Gcaetil the district of Bahar. Boglipoor is oc- 
^^T casionally hilly, and towards its eastern 
frontier mountainoiis and woody. Ram- 
gurh is mountainous throughout, very 
rocky, and much covered with jungle. 
There are hot springs in various parts, 
and the climate of the northern and cen- 
tral districts is temperate and healthful. 

Produc- Agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce have always flourished in this pro- 
vince ; opium may be considered its sta- 
ple commodity. Its other chief articles 
of produce are rice of the finest kind, 
excellent wheat and other grains, sugar, 
indigo, tobacco, cotton, hemp, pan, cas- 
tor and seed oils, and a great variety of 
flower essences, particularly utr^ usually 
called otta of roses, and rose-water. Sa- 
run abounds in large timber, much used 
for shipbuilding, and produces a superior 
breed of cattle. Very good horses are 
bred in Tirhoot ; amongst the wild 
animals a species of baboon is found in 
Boglipoor, named the Hunooman, which 
is held by the Hindoos as sacred as the 
cow. Bears also are numerous, and in 
the hilly parts, tigers, wolves, and hyenas. 
Large quantities of nitre are supplied 
from Sarun and Tirhoot, and iron, lead, 
antimony, and mica are found in Ram- 
gurh. The manufactures are principally 
of cotton goods, and earthen-ware in 
imitation of English crockery. Opium, 
M'hich has been mentioned as the staple 
of this province, is produced from a 
species of the poppy. When ripe, a 
small incision is made in the pod of the 
flower towards evening, from which the 
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^^^^c- juice distils during the night. In the 
moruing this is scraped off, and after- 
wards being dried in the sun becomes 
opium. 

« 

Towns. Bettia or Chumparun, Chupra, Chee- 

run, MoozufFurpoor, Hajeepoor, Buxar, 
Arra, Rotasgurh, Dinapoor, Patna, Bar, 
Bahar, Daoodnuggui-, Gaya, Monghir, 
Chumpranuggur, Boglipoor, Rajmahal, 
Sheergotti, Palamow, Ramgurh, and 
Burwa. 

Hajeepoor is situated at the confluence 
of the Gunduh and Ganges, nearly oppo- 
site to Patna, in lat. 25° 41' N. long. 85" 
2r E. It is noted for its annual horse 
fair. 

Buwar is situated on the east side of 
the Ganges, seventy miles below Be- 
nares. A celebrated battle was fought 
here in 1764 between the British and the 
united armies of Shajaood Dowlut and 
Kasim Alikhan. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta, by 
Moorshedabad, 485 miles. 

Dinapoor stands on the south side of 
the Ganges, ten miles to the westward of 
Patna. It is one of the principal mili- 
tary stations of the province. Potatoes 
are produced here in great abundance. 

Patna^ the capital of the province, is 
situated on the south side of the Ganges, 
which is here, during the rainy season, 
five miles wide, lat. 25° 37' N. long. 85*^ 
15' E. It is a large but irregularly built 
city, and contains about 300,000 inhabi- 
tants. It has always been a place of con*- 
siderable trade, and was resorted to at 
an early period by the English, Dutch, 
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Toww. French, and Danes, who all had facto- 
ries here. 

Travelling distance from Moorsheda- 
bad 400 miles, from Benares 155. 

Gaya is situated in lat. 24'' 49' N. 
long. 85^ E. about 55 miles to the south- 
ward of Patna. The town consists of 
two parts. One the residence of the 
Brahmins and others connected with 
them, which is Oaja Proper, and the 
other called Sahibgunj, inhabited by mer- 
chants, tradesmen, &c. 

This is one of the most noted places 
of pilgrimage in India, both for Boodd- 
hists and for followers of the Brahmini- 
cal system. By the former it is consi- 
dered to have been either the birth-place 
or the residence of the founder of their 
sect. The neighbourhood abounds with 
excavations. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta 309 
miles. 

Monghir is situated on the south side 
of the Ganges, in lat. 25* 23' N. long. 
86^ 26' E. tThis was formerly a place 
of considerable importance. It is now 
noted principally for its iron and leather 
manufactures, including in the former 
guns, pistols, &c. The gardeners of 
Monghir are considered, the best in this 
part of India. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta by 
water 301 miles. About five miles from 
Monghir is a hot spring named Seeta- 
koond. 



Ki 



The present name of this province is 
derived from that of the town of Bahar, 
or Vihttr, whieh is supposed to have been 
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Name* 



Inhabit- 
aoto. 



History. 



its capital at some former period. In 
Hindoo writings, the districts north of 
the Oanges were called Maithila^ a.nd 
Babar and Shahabad were included un- 
der the name of Moogadha, 

Hindoos, including a great number of 
Brahmins, and a large proportion of Ma- 
homedans ; this province haring been con- 
quered by them at an early period. 

The hills of Boglipoor are inhabited 
by a number of original tribes, living in 
a very uncivilised state, and in the south- 
ern parts of Ramgurh are the Lurka- 
koles and other wild mountaineers. 

According to Hindoo legends Bahar 
appears to have been in ancient times the 
seat of two independent sovereignties, that 
of Maithila, or north Bahar, and Moogad- 
ha, or south Bahar. It was subsequent- 
ly divided under different chiefs until 
conquered in the beginning of the 13th 
century by the Mahomedans, when it 
was annexed to the dominions of Delhi, 
and afterwards incorporated with Bengal 
as a sooba of the empire. Many parts, 
however, of the hilly districts were never 
perfectly subdued. Several of the ori- 
ginal tribes preserving their indepen- 
dence both under the Hindoo and Maho- 
medan governments, not being convert- 
ed or subjugated by either; and it ap- 
pears that even in the most flourishing 
period of the Mooghul empire^ there 
were still many petty chiefs, who did 
not acknowledge the authority of the 
Mahomedan vice-roy. With Bengal this 
province came under the government 
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*"*«T' of the British, in 1765, when the deewa^ 
nee of the sooba was granted to them 
bj the emperor of Delhi. 

**^^P*»- Amongst the Hindoos of this province 
there are a considerable number of the 
Sikh sect, and some Jains. The Bogli- 
poor, ajdd other hill tribes in general, 
haFO not adopted the Brahminical sys- 
tem, but still follow their original prac- 
tices. 

LH«iuge. Hindoostanee and Moogadhee. The 
latter, which is the yernacular language 
of the Hindoos of the province, does not 
greatly differ from Hindoostanee. 



§ 13. 



Bengal and Its BepeniAenele*. 



^*<«^- Including the various minor states or 

principalities dependent upon this pro- 
vince, its boundaries are, north, Nepal 
and Bootan ; east, Assam and Arracan ; 
south, Arracan, the Bay of Bengal, and 
Orissa; west, Bahar. 

Divisions. Exclusive of the dependent states, 
which will be separately noticed, the 
principal divisions of this extensive pro- 
vince are the following :>-— 

Purnea, Rungpoor, Dinajpoor, My- 
moonsing, Silhet, Beerbhoom, Moor- 
shedabad, Rajshahee, Dacca-Julalpoor, 
Burdwan, Jungul-Mahals, Midnapoor, 
Hooj^y, Tturenty^-four Purgunnas, Nud* 
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jHvinons. Jea, Jessoor, Bakerganj, Tippera, ai 
ChittagoDg. 

Riven. Oanges, Hoogly, Teesta, Brahm»> 

pootra, aad numerous others. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



Along the whole northern frontier mi 
this province there runs a belt of low 
land from 10 to 20 miles in breadth, co- 
vered with the most exuberant vegeta- 
tion, particularly aujiya grass, which 
sometimes grows to the height of thirty 
feet, and is as thick as a man^s wrist, 
mixed with tall forest trees. Beyond 
this belt rise the loflv mountains of 
Northern Hindoostan. Eastward of the 
Brahmapootra are other ranges of moun- 
tains, and along the westward and south- 
westward of Beerbhoom and Midnapoor, 
the country becomes hilly and broken. 
The whole remainder of the province 
may be described as one immense open 
plain, intersected in every direction by 
rivers and jheels, or small lakes, and 
having large tracts subject to annual in- 
undation, forming one of the .most fertile 
countries in the worldi The whole ex- 
tent of the southern coast, between the 
Hoogly on the west, and the Megna on 
the east, forming the delta of the 
Ganges, is broken into numberless small 
marshy islands, called the Sunderbunds, 
covered with forest, and swarming with 
tigers of the largest description, and alli- 
gators. These are uninhabited, but are 
resorted to, during the dry season, by 
woodcutters and. salt makers, who carry 
on their trade at the constant hazard oj 
their lives. Latterly attempts have been 
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^^ made to clear one of the principal of 
tion. these islands, fiamed Sagnr, occupying 
the south-western corner, but, as yet, 
little has been accomplished. There are 
hot sulphurous springs in some parts of 
this province, and the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta is occasionally subject to slight 
earthquakes. 

'Jj^ Rice in the greatest abundance, wheat, 
barley, chenna, and other grains ; indigo, 
cotton, silk, hemp, tobacco, opium, sugar, 
mustard, ginger, madder, lac, dyeing and 
medicinal drugs and gums, various seed 
oils, betel, wax, ivory, iron, saltpetre, 
limestone, shell lime, coal, and salt. Its 
manufactures of silk, and of muslins, cal- 
icoes, and other descriptions of cotton 
goods have long been the most cele- 
brated in India. Amongst its fruits are 
oranges of the finest kind, which are 
produced in Silhet in such quantities that 
they have been sold at the rate of 1,000 
for a rupee. The sheep and cattle are 
small, as are also the horses, of which 
there are some breeds of a remarka- 
bly diminutive size. Elephants abound, 
with tigers, bears, apes, monkeys, and 
other wild animals, and snakes of all 
descriptions. The rhinoceros is likewise 
found in this province, chiefly in the 
northern and north-western parts, and 
otters are numerous. 

The silk, of which mention has been 
made above, comes from a small worm 
which feeds upon the leaves of the mul- 
berry tree. The w^orra, when full grown, 
spins from its body, like the spider, a 
fine thread, which it winds round itself 

N 
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So as to form « ball. This ball, whieb ii 
called a cocood, is thrown into hot water 
to kill the worm inside, and then the silk 
is wonnd off on a wheel. If the worm be 
not killed in this way, it changes into a 
moth, and eating ita way out of the co- 
t'oon spoils the silk. 

Pnrnea, Rangamatty, Goalpara, Chd- 
maree, Dinajpoor, Nnssurabad, Silhet, 
Chera Poonjee, Moorshedabad, Burham- 
poor, Cossimbazar, Nattoor, Dacca, Fu- 
reedpoor, NarraingunJ, Burdwan, Ban- 
koora, Midnapoor, Jellasore, Chandenia- 
gore, Serampore, Calcutta, Kiehenagar, 
Moorlee, Burrishol, Lukhipoor, Komilla, 
Chittagong, and Cox's Basar. 

Goalpara is chiefly noticed as a fron- 
tier town, and the principal trading mart 
between Bengal and Assam. Lat. 26° 
8' N. long. 90° 38' E. 

Chera Poonjee is a small English sta- 
tion in the Caseiya hills, about 20 miles 
to the north of Silhet. 

Moorthedabad is situated on both 
sides of the most sacred branch of the 
Ganges, named the Bhageratty or Cos- 
simbazar river, about 120 miles above 
Calcutta, in lat. 24= 11' N. long. 88° 15' 
E. It is a large but very meanly built 
city, and contains about 160,000 inhab- 
itants. In 1704, it became the capital , 
of Bengal, and continued bo until su- I 
(>er3eded by Calcutta. It is now the ! 
principal civil station of the district, and 
a place of extensive inland traffic. 

About 30 miles south of Moorsheda- 
liad is the town or village of Plassey, 
celebrated on account of a battle fought 
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T«vK there in 1757* between the English, under 
the command of Clive, and the Nabob 
"Serajood Dowlut, which decided the fate 
of Bengal, and, eventually, of all Hin- 
doostan. 

Cossimbaxar^ or Kasimbazar^ is situ- 
ated about a mile south from Moorsheda- 
bad, of which city it may be considered 
the port. It is particularly noted for its 
silk manufactures, this district being per- 
haps, next to China, the most productive 
silk country in the world. 

Dacca is situated on a branch of the 
Ganges in lat, 23^ 42' N. long. 90° 17' E. 
This was formerly one of the largest and 
richest cities in India, and was the capi- 
tal of the eastern division of the Maho- 
medan government of Bengal. It is a 
large but irregularly built town, contain- 
ing about 180,000 inhabitants, and is 
now probably the second in the province 
with respect to size and population. It 
is a place of extensive trade, and has 
long been celebrated throughout Europe 
as well as Asia, for its beautiful muslins 
and other fine cotton fabries. As a proof 
of the fertility of this part of the pro- 
. vince, it is related that, during the 
government of the viceroy Shaista Khan, 
in 1689, rice was so cheap at Dacca, 
that 320 seers were sold for a rupee. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta, by 
land, 180 miles. 

Calcutta, the capital of India, and the 
"emporium of the east,'' is situated on 
the east side of the wesiem branch of 
the Ganges, called, by Europeans, the 
Hoogly, but by the Natives, the Bhagi- 
ratty, about 100 miles from the sea, the 
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Towns. whole of which distance is navigable for 
ships, the riyer at Calcutta itself bein^ 
more than a mile in breadth. Calcutta 
owes its origin entirely to the English. 
In 1717 it was a petty village of mud 
huts, it is now a city of palaces. In 
1756 Calcutta was beseiged and taken 
from the English by Surajood Dow^Iut, 
the nabob of Bengal, on which occasion. 
the English prisoners, to the number of 
146, were confined by him in a smalt 
room, called the Black Hole, about 20 
feet square ; where in one night all, ex- 
cept 23, perished from suffocation. The 
fort, named Fort William, stands about 
a quarter of a mile below the city. It 
was commenced by Lord Clive, shortly 
after the battle of Plassey, and is consi- 
dered the strongest in India. The total 
population of Calcutta, amongst which 
are to be found Natives of every part of 
Asia, is estimated at about 550,000 
persons. 

A few miles distant from Calcutta, 
higher up the river, are the towns of Se- 
rampore and Chundernagore. 

Serampore is an exceedingly neat 
town, and beautifully clean, on the west 
side of the Hoogly. It belongs to the 
Danes. This place has long been cele- 
brated as a missionary station. 

Chundernagore^ distant 16 miles from 
Calcutta, on the west bank of the Hoo- 
gly, belongs to the French. It contains 
about 45,000 inhabitants. 

Chittagong^ or, properly, Islamabad^ 
is a seaport, situated in lat. 22® 22' N. 
long. 91° 42' E. It is a place of consi- 
derable trade, particularly for teak and 
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TsvM. other woods, and numbers of large ships 
are constructed in its dockyards. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta 320 
miles. 

About 20 miles to the northward of 
Islamabad is a hot spring, called Seeta- 
koond, and about eight miles from Seeta- 
koond there is a small volcano. 

NoM. In Hindoo books this province is gene- 

rally designated as the Gour or Bunya 
Desa. The lower part of the province 
was anciently called Bung, from which, 
probably, has been derived its present 
general appellation of Bnngalee or Ben- 
gal. The upper parts of the province, 
not liable to inundation, were distin- 
guished by the term Barindra, 

Inhabit. Hindoos of various classes, and Ma- 
*"*^ homedans. The Hindoos of the central 
parts of the province are styled Ben- 
gallies or Bengalese, and are distinguished 
for their effeminate and timid character, 
though, in words, forward and litigious. 
There are also connected with this pro- 
vince several savage tribes, probably the 
original inhabitants, dwelling in the woods 
and hills. The principal of these are 
the Garrows, Cosseahs or Khasiyas, and 
Kookees. 

The Garrows occupy the mountainous 
tracts along the borders of Mymoon 
Singh and Silhet, spreading eastward 
towards Assam and Gentia. In person 
they are quite distinct from the Ben- 
galese, beine strong limbed active people, 
with broad Bat features like the Chinese. 
They are in an exceedingly savage state, 
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inhaa>it- and amoDg other brutal practices, they 
are accustomed to eat the heads 6f their 
enemies, keeping the skulls, which, af- 
terwards, are used by them as money, 
their value depending upon the rank of 
the individual to whom they belonged. 
They are divided into a number of tribes 
or classes, each having a distinct name, 
but none acknowledging that of Garrow, 
which appears to have been given them 
by the Bengalese. 

The Khsisiyas, or, as they style them- 
selves, Khyra^ inhabit the mountainous 
tracts along the east of Silhet, southward 
of the Garrows, towards Assam and 
Kachar. They diflFer in appearance from 
the Garrows and others, not having the 
peculiar Tartar features by which those 
tribes are distinguished, and they are, 
on the whole, somewhat more civilized. 
They are under the government of a 
number of petty chiefs, amongst the 
principal of whom is the raja of Gentia. 
They are partially followers of the Brah- 
minical system of religion, but mixed with 
manv other superstitions of their own. 
Their language differs from that of the 
neighbouring tribes, and has no written 
character. For purposes of correspon- 
dence, however, they use the Bengalee. 
The Kookees occupy the mountainous 
districts on the confines of Tipera and 
Chittagong, whence they spread over an 
extensive space northward and eastward. 
They are divided into numerous distinct 
tribes constantly at feud amongst them- 
selves, living in an exceedingly savage 
state, many of the tribes going quite 
naked and dwelling ia JxoUow trees. 
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^^" They are of a remarkably vindictive dis- 
position, and think that nothing is more 
pleasing to their Creator than destroying 
the greatest possible number of their 
enemies. In person they are stout, and 
generally fairer than the Bengalese, with 
Tartar features. 

It appears probable that these tribes 
are all of them aboriginal, that is, the 
first inhabitants of the country. 

In the jungles of Midnapoor there is 
a poor, miserable, proscribed race of men, 
called Sontals, despised by the other 
Hindoos as outcasts, and not allowed to 
abide in any village ; yet they are a mild, 
sober, industrious people, and remarkable 
for sincerity and good faith, in which res- 
pect they are greatly superior to those 
who think themselves their betters. 

A large proportion of the inhabitants 
of Chittagong are Mugs, — for information 
concerning whom the student is referred 
to the description of Arracan. 

Hbtory. There is no record of the existence, at 
any former period, of the present pro- 
vince of Bengal as a separate Hindoo 
kingdom. In the Mahabharat it is no- 
ticed as forming part of the empire of 
Moogadha or Bahar, and it appears sub- 
sequently to' have been divided under 
different rajas. It was twice entered and 
plundered, in 1017 and 1018, by Sooltan 
Mahmood of Ghuznee. In 1203 it was 
invaded by a Mahomedan army from 
Delhi. The capital was surprised, and 
the greater part of the province subdued^ 
the. r^ja Lukhyamau making his escape 
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^*"*<*y- ^ to Jagganat, where he died. From ihifl 
era Bengal was ruled by governors del- 
egated from Delhi until 1340, when a 
revolt took place, and it became an in- 
dependent Isovereignty. The history of 
Bengal, from 1340 to 1538, presents no- 
thing but one continued series of assassi- 
nation and bloodshed. In 1538 Mah- 
mood Shah was expelled by Sher Shah, 
the Afghan, with whose family the pro- 
vince remained until 1576, when it was 
conquered by the armies of the Emperor 
Akbar, and once more annexed to the 
dominions of Delhi. In the early part 
of the eighteenth century, Bengal again 
became independent under its soobadar 
— usually styled in English writings 
the nabob — Jaffeer Khan. In 1576, 
the nabob. Sura jood Dowlut, attacked 
the English and captured Calcutta, and 
the war which ensued terminated in 
the eventual establishment of the Bri- 
tish authority over the whole province. 

Keiigion. Hindooism and Mahomedanlsm. 

^'•'«'^*8**- The prevailing language of the pro- 
vince is called Bengalee, and is written 
in the Deva-Nagree character. Uin- 
doostanee or Hindee is also general. 



BENGAL DEPENDENCIES. 

Included in the province of Bengal, and 
lying idongv its northern and eastern 
frontiers, are the following petty districts, 
before referred to, and which mil now he 
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separately policed : Sikkim, Kooch Ba-« 
bar, Bijnee, Gentia, and Kachar. 



SIKKIH • 

is bounded on the north by the Himalaya 
mountains, which separate it from the 
Chinese dominions in Tibet ; east by 
Bhootan, from which it is divided by 
the river Teesta and Kooch Bahar ; 
south by Rungpoor and part of Morung ; 
and west by Morung. In length it may 
be estimated at 60 miles, from west to 
east, by an average breadth of 40 miles 
from north to south. 

« 

^Jf^P- It is a moui^tainous district, but fertile 
Ptoduo- a^^i well cultivated. Its principal pro- 
tioM. ductions are rice, madder or munjeet, 
bees wax, and timber of various kinds. 

TowBt. Jtg towns are few, and none of any 

importance. The principal are Sikkim, 
Tasiding, and Bilsee. Sikkim is the ca- 
pital, and stands in lat. 27° \& N. long. 
88° 3' E. about 110 miles northerly from 
the town of Purnea. 

A short distance to the south-eastward 
of Sikkim, and about 350 miles from 
Calcutta, is Darjeling, a station in the 
hills, which is resorted to by the English 
from the low country for change of air, 
the climate being cold and healthful. 

^•™«- This district is called Sikkim, or Sik- 

kim Bhoot, from the name of its capital, 
and from its being subject to a Bhootiya 
chief. 
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ants. 



History. 



Religion. 



RINDOOI^AN PBOPEA. 

Its inhabitants are composed princi- 
pally of a hill tribe, called Lapchas. 
There are also some Bhootiyas, and the 
hills are said to contain many of the 
Limboo tribe. 

This state was formerly much more 
extensive than it now is, and is said to 
have included a great part of the north- 
ern division of Rungpoor. In 1788, it 
was invaded and conquered by the 
Goorkhas, the raja taking refuge in Ti- 
bet, after vainly attempting, with the 
help of a force sent to his assistance 
from Bhootan, to recover his dominions. 

In 1 81 4, on the breaking out of a war 
between the Goorkhas and British, the 
dethroned raja gave all the aid in his 
power to the latter, who, in consequence, 
rewarded him, at the conclusion of peace 
in 1816, by the restoration of his terri- 
tory, which he has since held as their 
ally. The rajas of Sikkim are of Bhoo- 
tiya origin, and trace their descent from 
a chief family of Lassa. 

The system of religion most prevalent 
in Sikkim is that of Tibet, or Lama 
Booddhism. 



Ungunge. The prevailing dialect is believed to be 
the Bhootiya. 



KOOCH BAHAR 



is situated between Bhootan on the 
north, Bijeen on the east, Rungpoor on 
the south, and Sikkim on the west. 
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^JJ°Pi The southern portion of this distriet 
PkodiMs- is fertile and well cultivated, but to the 
****• north of Bahar, approaching to the 
mountains, the land becomes marshy, 
covered with thick jungle, intersected 
by numerous nullahs, and completely 
choaked up with rank grass, reeds, and 
ferns. Its principal article of produce is 
opium. 

Towna, Itg chief town is Bahar, (or Vihar,) 

situated in lat. 26* 18' N. long. 89^ 22' 
E. about thirty miles north-eapterly from 
Rungpoor. 

Name. It derived its name from that of its 

capital Bahar, with the addition of Kooch, 
to distinguish it from the Indian province 
of Bahar. 

i***b»t- The inhabitants of this country are 
generally styled Kooch, or Koochee, and 
the Bengalese generally look upon them 
as a low and impure race. This opinion, 
however, is very disagreeable to their 
chiefs, who reject the name of Kooch, 
and assert that they are of divine origin. 
The people style themselves Rajbung- 
sees. 

History. Very little is known of the early his- 
tory of this state. In 1582, Abool Fazil 
describes the chief of Kooch as a power- 
ful sovereign, having Assam and Kam- 
roop under subjection. In 1661 it was 
conquered by Meer Joomla, Aurungzeb's 
general, and thenceforward became a 
dependency of the province of Bengal. 
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Bdiglon. The Brahminical system appears ii 
have been introduced at an early period| 
and is now nearly general; some, howeverJ 
of the original Kooch tribes, who still re* 
main in a very rude state, follow theii 
ancient practices. 

U^'gaage. The prevailing dialect is believed to 
the Bengalee. 



BIJNEE 

adjoins Kooch Bahar, having on thel 
north, Bhootan ; east, Assam and th( 
Garrows; and, on the south, the Rung-' 
poor district of Bengal. This district is 
separated by the Brahmapootra into two 
divisions, the northern called Khunta- 
ghat, and the southern Howraghat. 

It is fertile, and, if well cultivated, 
would be a very valuable district, being 
well watered and open, and having an 
excellent soil. The chief productions 
are rice, wheat, barley, betel, and sugar. 
It also possesses the mulberry tree, 
which, however, has not as yet been 
made use of for the rearing of silk 
worms. 



Towns. The principal town is Bijnee, situated 

in lat. 26^ 29' N. long. 89° 47' E. 



Dewrip- 
tion and 

^rodao- 
iions. 



Name. 



Inhabit- 
ants. 



It has its name from that of its princi- 
pal town. 

The inhabitants are of the Kooch 
tribe, and take the general name of Raj- 
bungsees. 
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^^^* r As far as is known of this principality, 
it has always been under the rule of its 
own chief, or, as he is at present styled, 
zumeendar ; but always tributary to the 
government of Bengal, and sometimes, 
also, to that of Bhootan. The right of 
Domination to the succession, on the 
death of a zumeendar, is exercised by 
the British. 

Bdigion. Their religion consists of a mixture 
of the Brahminical system, with various 
other superstitions of their own. 

^«uage. Bengalee. 



GENTIA OR GENTIAPOOR 

lies between Assa^l on the north, Kachar 
on the east, Silhet on the south, and 
the G arrows on the west. Its extreme 
length, from east to west, is estimated at 
100 miles ; and its extreme breadth, 
from north to south, at about 80. 

J^P" For some miles from its borders, north 
and south, this territory consists partly 
of thickly wooded hills, and partly of 
low land ; but the intermediate country, 
about 50 miles m extent, is an undulat- 
ing plain, free from jungle, and well 
adapted for pasturage, but very thinly 
inhabited and not cultivated. 

^oc- Chiefly cotton, rice, and a coarse kind 
*'^™' of silk, called tussur^ from the wild silk- 
worm- Elephants and ivory also are ex- 
ported, and amongst the minerals are 
iron, limestone, and coal. 
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TOWDM. 



Name. 



Inhabit- 

ant«. 



History. 



HIXDOOSTAN F>BOPSa* 

The only town is Gentiapoor, the resi- 
dence of the raja, situated about 30 
miles to the northward of Silhet. 

It is called Gentia or Juntiya from its 
capital. 

The inhabitants of this district appear 
to be of the same class as those of Ka- 
char. 

This territory, although of such 
limited extent, is ruled by a number of 
petty chiefs, nominally subject to thp 
raja of Gentiapoor, but paying very little 
real deference to his authority. The 
people are, in consequence, harassed with 
incessant feuds, and remain in a very 
wretched and barbarous condition. 



jieUgion. Their present religion is that of the 
Hindoos, which has been introduced 
among them from Bengal. 

Language. Their language very much resembles 
the Chinese, but has no written character. 
The Bengalee, however, has latterly 
been adopted by their chiefs, and will 
probably soon become th^ir general lan- 
guage. 



KACHAR 



is bounded on the north by Assam ; east, 
by Cassey ; south, by Tippera and Sil- 
het ; and west, by Gentia. It extends 
about 140 miles from north to i^outh, and 
100 from east to west. 
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niiikoB. It IS composed of two divisions, the 
northern called Dhurmapoor, and the 
southern Kachar^ separated from each 
other by a ridge of mountains. 

BiTea. j^g principal rivers are the Kapili and 

Boorak, both of which rise in the east- 
ern mountains, and flow south-westerly 
into the Megna. 

^^ This country is, for the greater part, 
tkm. mountainous and much overrun with jun- 
gle and swamps. In the level parts the 
soil is fertile, but not well cultivated. 

^^^ Cotton^ coarse silk, wax, timber, lime- 
stone, iron ore, and salt, with rice and 
other grains. 

TowM. Dhxirmapoor, Doodputtee, and Kos- 

poor. 

Dhurmapoor is situated in an exten- 
sive valley on the banks of the Kapili, 
about 60 miles northerly from Kospoor. 

Doodputtee stands on the banks of the 
Boorak, in lat. 25° 3' N. long. 92° 42' E. 
Since 1811 it has been the residence of 
the raja, and, consequently, the capital of 
the country. It is also noted as the 
scene of an action which took place in 
1824, between the Burmese and a Bri- 
tish detachment, in which the latter was 
defeated with much loss. 

Kospoor, the former capital, is situated 
in lat. 24° 45' N. long. 92° 45' E. about 
60 miles easterly from the town of Sil- 
het. Previous to the raja's removal to 
Doodputtee, it was" a flourishing town, 
but has since greatly decayed* 
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Name. 



Inhabit' 
ants. 



History. 



The original and correct name of tbii9 
country was Hairumbo. It has acquired 
its present denomination of Kachar from 
the tribe composing its inhabitants. 

The inhabitants are called Kacharees, 
and are part of a numerous tribe scat- 
tered over this quarter of Asia, though 
the name is usually limited to the Ka- 
char principality. They are a robust 
race, of fairer complexion than the Ben- 
galese, and of Tartar features. 

There are no distinct accounts of the 
early state of this country. In 1774 it 
was invaded by the Burmese, who, how- 
ever, were compelled to abandon their 
design, their troops being seized with the 
jungle fever, and the greater number 
perishing. They subsequently sent ano- 
ther expedition, which had better success, 
and Kachar thenceforward became tribu- 
tary to Ava. In 1810, Marjeet, the raja 
of Cassay, being driven out of his country 
by the Burmese, retired with his follow- 
ers into Kachar, and expelled the raja, 
Govind Chandra, who took refuge in the 
British territories. The country now re- 
mained, for several years, in a state of 
extreme disorder ; Murjeet and his two 
brothers, Gumbheer Sing and Choorjeet, 
contesting possession amongst themselves, 
and each in turn expelling the other. In 
1823, Kachar was again invaded by the 
Burmese, and Gumbheer Sing, the last in 
possession, fled into Silhet. The British 
government now determined to restore 
the legitimate raja, Govind Chandra. 
Their troops accordingly entered Kachar 
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|Hi8toty. and drove out the Burmese, who, on the 
conclusion of peace in 1826, finally relin- 
quished all claim to its possession, and it 
has since remained under its own raja, 
tributary to the British. 

The present religion of Kachar is that 
of the Hindoos, which was introduced in 
1780. 

aguage. The Bengalee recently introduced. 
The original Hairumbian dialect has 
now become extinct. 



CHAP. VII. 



§1- 



Ktaandesli. 



Bound- North, Guzerat and • Malwa ; east, 

Gondwana and Berar ; south, Berar and 
Auruugabad ; west, Aurungabad and 
Guzerat. 

ttrteions. This province may be considered as 
consisting of three divisions: British 
Khandesb, Holkar, and Sindia. The 
British portion comprises, the whole of 

0* 
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DWiaioni. Khandesh Proper, and occupies the west- 
ern part of the province from north to 
south. Holkar^s portion occupies a small 
space in the centre, and SindiaX a tract 
along the eastern side. 

Riven. Nurbudda, Tuptee, Poorna, and others. 

General Tj^ig province in general is hilly, and 

tion? traversed centrally and along its eastern, 
southern, and western sides, by ranges of 
mountains. It is, hoTvevcr, for the great- 
er part remarkably fertile and copiously 
watered, and, until the commencement of 
the present century, well cultivated and 
thickly peopled. In 1802 it was rava- 
ged by the Holkar Mahrattas, and the 
year following it was nearly depopulated 
by a severe famine. From this period 
it rapidly declined. Oppressed by a ra- 
pacious government, and continually de- 
vastated by Bheels and Pindarees, it was 
rendered almost a desert, and when en- 
tered by the British in 1818, the larger 
portion of the province was found to be 
overspread with jungle and abandoned 
without inhabitants to the wild beasts. 
A long period of time will probably be 
required ere this territory can be restor- 
ed to its original prosperity. 

Produc- This province is capable of producing 

^^^' in abundance every thing found in the 
. adjoining countries. Its fruits and vege- 
tables are excellent, particularly grapes, 
which are considered the finest in India. 
Amongst the wild animals, tigers and 
wolves are yery jiamerous and trouble- 
son^. 
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Towa, In British Khandesh, Nunderbar, 

Sindwa, Dowlea, Chopra, Jamneer, Mal- 
ligaum, and Chundoor. 

In Holkar^s districts, Kurgoon and 
Bejagur. 

In Sindia^s, Hoshungabad, Hindia, 
Hurdwa, Gharwa, Asseergurh, and Boor- 
hanpoor. 

Nunderbar is situated in lat. 21® 25' 
N. long. 74° 15' E. 

Sindwa is a fortress situated in lat. 21° 
34' N. long. 75° 7' E. which commands 
one of the principal passes through the 
Satpoora mountains communicating with 
Maiwa. 

Doolea is a large town, situated in lat. 
2r 1' N. long. 74° 47' E. 

Chopra, lat. 21° 41' N. long. 75° 23' E. 

Jamneer, lat. 20° 54' N. long. 75° 52' E. 

Mulligaum, lat. 21° 31' N. long. 74° 
36' E. 

Chandoor, a fortified town command- 
ing the principal pass into Aurungabad, 
and situated in lat. 20° 19' N. long. 74° 
19' E. 

Kurgoon is situated in lat. 21° 50' N. 
long. 75° 40' E. It is considered the cap- 
ital of the Holkar districts fn Khan- 
desh, and the usual residence of the Mah- 
ratta governor. 

Bejagur is a large hill fort, situated 
in the Satpoora mountains, in lat. 21° 36' 
N. long, 75° 30' E. This was the capi- 
tal of the old Hindoo province of Nee- 
mar, and was subsequently that of the 
Mooghul province of Khandesh, until 
supplanted by Boorhanpoor. 

Hoshungabad, or> as it is sometimes 
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Towns. called by the English, Hussingabad, i# 
situated on the south bank of the Nur- 
budda, in lat. 22° 40' N. long. 77° 51' E. 
It is a large town, and of considerable 
importance on account of its position, as 
it commands the principal fords in this 
direction. In 1827 a vein of blind coal 
was discovered here. The town with its 
dependent district belongs to the British, 
and may be considered as annexed to the 
Gurra-Mundla division of Gondwana. 

Travelling distance from Nagpore 1 87 
miles. 

Hindia is situated on the Nurbudda, 
in lat. 22° 56' N. long. 77° 5' E. It is 
the head of a district of the same name, 
occupying the north easternniost part of 
the Sindia division. 

Asaeergurh is a strong hill fortress, 
situated about 12 miles northerly and 
easterly from Boorhanpoor. It is noted 
on account of its siege in 1819 by the 
British troops, by whom it was captured 
after an obstinate resistance. 

Boorhanpoor^ formerly the capital of 
the province, is situated in a fine plain on 
the bank of the Tuptee in lat. 21° 19' N. 
long. 76° 18' E. This is one of the 
iargest and best built cities in the Dek- 
kan, and abundantly supplied with water 
brought into the town by aqueducts, and 
distributed through every street, the 
stream being conveyed at a certain depth 
below the pavement, and the water 
drawn up through apertures by means 
of leather buckets. The grapes grown 
in the vicinity of this town and Asseer- 
gurh are considered the finest in India. 

Travelling distance from Poona 288 
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tovM, miles, from Nagpore 256, from Oojein 
154. Boorhanpoor is the principal resi- 
dence of* the class of Mahomedans called 
Boras. 

ffwne. The origin of the name of this pro- 

vince is not correctly known* 

inh^it- Mahrattas, a small proportion of Ma- 
homedans, including those of the Bora 
class, and Bheels, of which tribe this pro- 
vince may be considered the original 
country. - The Bheels are found in all 
the hilly -and wooded districts, from Mal- 
wa to Bejapoor, and from the eastern 
parts of Guzerat to Gondvvana. They 
are a distinct people from the Hindoos, 
and are supposed to form part of the 
original inhabitants of central India. In 
person they are generally small and 
black, of wild appearance, going nearly 
naked, and constantly armed with bow 
and arrow. They are divided into a 
number of tribes, each under its own 
naik or chief. They are generally 
averse to agriculture, and addicted to 
hunting and plunder, but being now sub- 
ject to a more regular control, they will 
probably acquire more civilized habits. 

History. Prior to the Mahomedan invasion this 
province formed part of the Hindoo 
sovereignty of Deogurh. After the dis- 
solution of the Bhamenee empire of the 
Dekkan, Khandesh appears to have con- 
stituted an independent state under a 
Mahomedan family claiming descent from 
Oomr Khalif, and having their capital at 
Asseergurh. Towards the close of the 



History, loth centory, it was subdued and added' 
to the Mooghul dominions, from which it 
was wrested in the early part of the 18th 
century by the Mahrattas. It ,wa8 sub- 
sequently partitioned among three chiefs, 
Holkar, Sindia, and the Peshwa, and 
suffered severely from the disputes iu 
which those rival powers were constantly- 
engaged, particularly from the savages^ 
of Holkar's troops, in 1802 and 1803. 
It remained under these rulers until 
1818, when in consequence of the war 
which then took place between Holkar 
and the British, the principal portion of 
the province was transferred to the lat- 
ter. When entered by the British, the 
greater part of Khandesh, though no- 
minally subject to the Mahrattas, was 
found to be actually under the authority 
of a number of Arab leaders, whom the 
English were compelled to remove by 
force, as they refused the offer, which 
was made to them, of being conveyed 
back to their own country. These 
Arabs had originally engaged in the 
service of the Mahratta chiefs as mer- 
cenaries, and, having gradually acquired 
possession of the principal fortresses, were 
in a fair way to become the independent 
rulers of the whole province. 

Religion. Hindooism and Mahomedanism. 

Language. The prevailing language is the Mah- 
rattee. In the Hoshungabad district the 
Gondee is commonly spoken. 
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§2. 



Cfondwana* 



Boond- 



North, Allahabad and Bahar; east, 
Bahar and Orissa ; south, Orissa, the 
northern Circars, and Hyderabad ; west, 
Beder, Ber^r, JChandesh, Malwa, and 
Allahabad. 



l)iTiiioi». Of the numerous districts into which 
this extensive provipce is divided, the 
following may be considered the princi- 
pal. Baghela or Baghulkhund, Singrow- 
la, Gurra-Mundla, Sohajpoor, Sirgooja, 
and Si^mbhulpoor, belonging to the Bri- 
tish dominions, and Deogur, Nagpore, 
Chanda, Chputeesgur, Wynegunga and 
Bustar, belonging to the raja of Nagpore. 



Biyen, 



Dwcrip- 
tion. 



Sone, Nurbudda, Gunga or Wyne- 
Gunga, Wurda, and Mahanudee; all, 
excepting the Wurda, having their sour- 
ces in this province. The Gunga flows 
southerly, and joining the Wurda, falls 
with it into the Godavery, 

The greatest portion of this province 
presents a very wild appearance, abound- 
ing with rugged mountains, and covered 
with forests. The eastern and southern 
districts, particularly, are in an exceed- 
ingly savage state. Westward, though 
traversed by ranges of hills, and in many 
parts thickly wooded, the country ii} 
piore open ; and in Chunteesgur and the 
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General 
Descrip- 
tion, 



Produc- 
tion*. 



northern districts there are large tracts 
of clear and fertile ground. The pro- 
vince in general is poorly cultivated and 
thinly inhabited. The climate of the 
hilly and wooded districts is remarkably 
unhealthy, and usually fatal to the na- 
tives of other parts« 

Rice, wheat, chenna, jowaree, and 
other dry grains; sugar, hemp, cotton, 
opium, tobacco, arrow-root, pan, and 
bees wax ; dyeing drugs, oils, gum, and 
coarse silk, of the description called ^e^« 
8ur^ obtained from the cocoon of a large 
species of caterpillar. The forests yield 
a plentiful supply of teak, saul, and other 
large timber, and the lac insect abounds. 
Diamonds of a large size, and gold, are 
to be found in the vicinity of the rivers, 
particularly of the Mahanudee ; but the 
unhealthiness of the climate prevents 
their being much sought after. Iron, 
talc, limestone, coal, red-ochre, and mar- 
ble are also procured in different parts. 
The district of Singrowla contains the 
largest quarry of corundum in India. 
Wild beasts are numerous, particularly 
tigers and bears of a large size, with the 
gaour, mirjee, a peculiar species of wild 
dog, and some others very little known 
to Europeans. The gaour is a very pow- 
erful and fierce animal of the ox kind, 
resembling the bison. The mirjee, or 
mouse deer, so called from its head re- 
sembling that of a mouse in form, is the 
smallest of the deer species, being about 
the size of a jackal. Among the snakes 
which abound in this province is the boa- 
constrictor. 
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»•«» Bandoognr, Saipoor, Guira, Jubbtil- 
poor, Malhadeo, Choaragnr, Choupara^ 
and Mundla) Sefaajpoor, Kurgomma and 
Oomerknntak^ Sirnadoo, Jnshpoor, Gang- 
]»oor, Sumbhulp^or, and Patna^ Deogur, 
Babye, Baitool, Jilpee-Amneer^ Nagpore, 
Chanda, Ruttunpoor^ Konkeer^ and Byr- 
gur, Wynegunga> Wyjagur^ and Bnstar. 

JubbulpooT is »itiTated in lat. 23® 11' 
N. long. 80"* It)' E. It is the modern 
capital of the district^ and is better built 
than the majority of the towns in this 
part of India« Coal is found in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

Travelling distance from Nagpore 160 
miles^ 

Makadeo is situated in the Mahadeo 
hills, in lat. 22** 22' N. long. 78** 35' E. 
This is one of the wildest tracts in the 
Dekkan^ and was almost unknown to 
Europeans until 1818, when it was en- 
tered by the British troops in pursuit of 
Appa Sahib, the ex-raja of Nagpore, It 
is a place of pilgrimage for the Hindoos, 
but it is chiefly noticed here on account 
of its hot sulphurous springs, of which 
there are two in the vicinity. 

Oomerkuntuk is situated at the sour- 
ces of the Sone and Nurbudda, in lat» 
22° 55' N. long. 82° 7' E. on which ai- 
count alone it is noticed, being otherwise 
merely a place of resort for pilgrims. 

Nagpore^ the capital of the province, 
and of the Bhonsia Mahratta state, is 
situated in lat. 21° 9' N. long. 79*" 11' E. 
It is a large town, but meanly built, and 
its site is low and swampy. It contains 
aJ>out 115,000 inhabitants of various 
classes. 
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TowM. TraTelling distance from Calcutta 74# 

miles, from Hyderabad 300, from Bom- 
bay 650, from Madras 700. 

A skort distance from the city of Na^- 
pore is an English Military cantonment^ 
which has the name of Kamptee. 

Chanda^ situated 80 miles southward 
from Nagpore, is a populous and strongly 
fortified town, equal in size to Nagpore, 
and has generally been the principal 
depot of the Manratta government in 
this province. 

Name. This province has received its general 

name of Gondwana, as being the country^ 
of the Gond tribe. 

Inhabit- Gonds, Hiudoos of various classes, 
principally Mahrattas and Telingas, from 
different parts of Hindoostan Proper and 
the Dekkan, and a small proportion of 
Mahomedans. 

The Gonds are mentioned in the his- 
torical poems of the Hindoos, as being a 
powerful nation or tribe in early times ; 
and there seems no doubt that they are 
an original people, the first possessors of 
the land, and quite distinct from the 
Hindoos, by whom at difierent periods 
they have been partially conquered and 
driven from the plains to the hills and 
jungles. They are divided into a num- 
ber of tribes or clans, the majority of 
which are in an exceedingly ignorant and 
sav£|.ge state, ipany of them living like 
wild beasts in the woods, perfectly naked, 
and subsisting upon roots and vegetables. 
According to native accounts these tribes 
are addicted to cannibalism* Their re- 
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W«bii- ligioB is of a very rude character, and 
" ^ is occasionally attended with human sa- 
crifices, especially amongst the Bustar 
tribes. There is, however, a great dif- 
ference, as well in habits as in size and 
appearance, between the domesticated 
Gonds of the plains and the wild tribes, 
the former being generally tall and well 
made, and frequently fair and handsome, 
and in many respects superior to their 
Hindoo and Mahomedan neighbours. In 
the districts eastward of Nagpore there 
are two tribes, named the Golur and 
Holur, who speak the Canarese lan- 
guage. They are all thieves, but per- 
fectly under the control of their naiks 
or chiefs, and never troublesome when 
the latter are conciliated. Nothing has 
been ascertained regarding their origin. 

Historj'. The country over which the Gonds are 
now scattered seems, at an early period, 
to have been partially subdued by the 
Hindoo i:ajas of the adjacent provinces ; 
and when the Mahomedaus first invaded 
the Dekkan, Gondwana was under the 
general rule of the three Hindoo mon- 
archs of Gurra, Deogur (in Aurungabad) 
and Telingana. After the overthrow of 
the Deogur and Telingana kingdoms, 
the greater portion of the province ap- 
pears to have been divided into a number 
of independent states, some under Hin- 
doo, some under Gond rajas, but all, 
however, generally styled Gond chiefs, 
the most powerful of whom was the 
raja of Deogur. During the reign of 
Akber, the Gurra raja was conquered, 
and his territory annexed to the Moo- 
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History, giiui empire, in which, rabeeqnentlj, t] 
whole proyince was iM»ninaUj iiicltidet 
though BOTer reallj subjeet to any Msl^ 
homedaD government. In 1738, Ragoje« 
BhcHQsla taking advantage of internstl^ 
dissensions and disputed claims to thai 
sovereignty, obtained possession of tli6l 
Deogar territories, and fixed his capitM 
at Nagpore. Under his snceessors the 
remainder of the province was snbdnecl 
and added to the eastern or Bhonsia Mah- 
ratta empire. In 1803 the raja of Nag*- 
pore having joined the Stndia Mahrattas^ 
in a confederacy against the English^ 
was compelled to purchase peace by the 
cession of a large portion of his territo- 
ries, eastward in Orissa^ to the English, 
and westward in Berar, to the Nizam o€ 
Hyderabad; and in 1818 a second war 
with the English was followed by the 
further loss of tiie several districts in the 
province of Qondwana itself, which have 
been already enumerated as belonging to 
the British dominicms. 

i*«««»ge. Gondee, Mahratee, and Teloogoo. 
The Gondee is spoken nM>re or less 
throughout the province. It contains 
many words resembling the Teloogoo 
and Tamil, but has no peculiar written 
character. The Mahratee is the lan- 
guage of the court and of all govern- 
ment functionaries, and is most common 
in the districts of Deogur, Nagpore, 
Chanda, and Wyne Gunga. Teloogoo 
i» spoken in Chanda. Many other dia- 
lects and mixtures of dialects are spoken 
by the various mountain and wild tribes. 
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§3. 



lierar. 



^^- North, Khandesh and Gondwana; 

**** east, Gondwana ; south, Beder and Au- 
riinga1)ad ; west, Aurungabad and Khan- 
desh. 

DiTiMons. The province is divided into a number 
of small districts, but which are not suf- 
ficiently well defined to be correctly enu- 
merated. 



Riven. 



General 
Dwcrip- 

tiOQ. 



i 



Tuptee, Wurda, Paeen Gunga, and two 
Poornas. The Wurda and Paeen Gun- 
ga both have their sources in this pro- 
vince. The Paeen Gunga flows easterly 
into the Wurda, and the Wurda south- 
easterly, joining the Wyne Gunga in 
Gondwana; one Poorna flows westerly 
into the Tuptee, and the other south- 
easterly into the Godavery. 

The principal portion of this province 
consists of an elevated valley shut in on 
the south by ranges of hills extending 
from Ajuntee to the Wurda, other ranges 
of hills traverse the province further 
northward, but the country in general 
is open. The soil is chiefly of the des- 
cription designated black cotton and is 
naturally fertile, though, owing to the 
very disturbed state in which the pro- 
vince has long been, it is poorly culti- 
vated. 
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Produc- Wheat, maize, gram, and other grains;' 
cottOD, and flax. 

The bullocks of this province are noted 
for their size and strength. 

Towns. Gawilgurh, NamuUa, EUichpoor, Mol- 

kapoor, Balapoor, Akola, Oomrawutti, 
Ajuntee, Jaffurabad, Maikher, and Ma- 
hoor. 

Gawilgurh is a fortress, situated on a 
rocky hill, in the midst of a range of 
mountains, lying between the Tuptee 
and Poorna in lat. 21^ 22' N. and long. 
IT 24' E. fifteen miles north-westerly 
from EUichpoor. This was considered 
by the Natives of India as impregnable, 
but it was taken by assault in 1803 by 
the British troops after a siege of not 
more than a few days. 

Nar7iulla is a fortified town, situated 

about 40 miles N. W. of EUichpoor, lat. 

21° 40' N. long. 77° 30' E. It is an 

ancient town, and has always been a 

' place of note in the province. 

EUichpoor is situated in lat. 21* 14' N. 
long. 77° 36' E. It is a large open town, 
the capital of the province, and the usual 
residence of the Nizam"^s governor in 
this part of his dominions. 

Travelling distance from Hyderabad 
340 miles, from Nagpore 120. 

Oomrawutti is situated thirty-four 
miles south-easterly from EUichpoor, in 
lat. 20° 54' N. long. 77° 57' E. It is a 
large and populous town, and a place of 
considerable inland traffic. 

Ajuntee is noticed on account of its 
situation near the ghat or ps^s of the 
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Tom game name, in lat. 20° 34' N. long. 75° 
56' E. It is a large town but not popu- 
lousL In the neighbourhood are some 
excavations resembling those of Ellora. 

In this province are the villages of 
Assaye and Argaum, where two celebra- 
ted battles were fought in 1803 between 
the British troops, under General Wel- 
lesly, and the Mahratta armies of Sindia 
and the Bhonsla raja. 

jame. The derivation of the name of this 

province is not, known. 

Inhabit- Principally Hindoos of the Telinga 



ints. 



and Mahratta races. 



History. Prior to the Mahomedan invasion in 
1 294, this province was partly dependent 
upon the Hindoo sovereignty of Telin- 
gana, and partly under different petty 
Gond chiefs. After its conquest by the 
Mahomedans, it became part of the 
Bahmenee eitipire of the Dekkan, on 
the dissolution of which, the principal 
portion of the province was formed into 
an independent state styled the Oommed 
Shahee, from its founder, Oommed Ool 
Moolk. This, however, lasted only from 
1510 to 1574, when Berarfell under the 
dominion of Ahmednuggur, and subse- 
quently of Delhi. In the early part of 
the 18th century it was overrun by the 
Mahrattas, and for several years was 
divided between the peshwa and the 
raja of Nagpore. The latter having 
joined Dowlut rao Sindia in hostilities 
against the British, his share of Berar 
was transferred to the Nizam of Hy- 
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History, derabad, with whom the greater part of 
the province now remains. 

Religion. Hindooism and MahomedaniJsm. 

Language. Mahratee and Teloogoo. 



§ 4. 



Orissa* 



Bound- 
aries. 



Divisions. 



Rivers. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



North, the river Subunreeka, separat- 
ing it from Bengal ; east, the sea ; south, 
the Ganjam district of the Northern 
Circars; west, Gondwana. 

Singhbhoom, Mohurbunj, Balasore, 
Kunjoor, Boad, and Kuttack, with 
several smaller zumeendaries. 

Subunreeka, Solundee, Bytoornee, 
Bahmunee, Mahanudee, and others. 

This province may be considered as 
consisting of three distinct regions, the 
maritime, the central, called the Moo- 
ghulbundee, and the western, or Rajwara. 
The maritime, from the Subunreeka on 
the north to the Chilka Lake on the 
south, and, from the sea to about twenty 
miles inland, is a low, flat, swampy tract, 
covered with wood, and frequently inun- 
dated, and intersected in all directions hv 
numerous rivers. Twenty miles inland 
the country rises considerably, with an 
open, dry, and fertile surface, forming 
the second or Mooghulbundee division, 
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^«o^ whieb, abont twenty miles fiirther inland, 
tion. ^ swells into wooded hills; and beyond 
these is the third, or Rajwara, occupying 
the western portion of the province, and 
consisting entirely of ranges of hills. 
The greater part of the interior of this 
province is in a very savage state, parti- 
cularly the Rajwara division, being com«- 
posed of rugged hills, thick jangles, and 
deep nallas, iind pervaded by a remark- 
ably pestilential atmosphere. 

^^^^ Rice, maize, wheat, irram, and other 
grains; aromatic roots, spices, dyeing 
drugs, sugar, cotton, tobacco, honey, 
wax, and dammer. The woods of the 
maritime districts are chiefly of Soon- 
dree, from which wood oil is extracted, 
and Janooi ; those of the Mooghul- 
bnndee abound with resinous trees, and 
others valuable for cabinet work and for 
dyeing; and from the Rajwara forests 
teak of good quality is procured. Iron 
is abundant ; many valuable and curious 
minerals are found in Rajwara, and, 
from the mountain streams, gold dust is 
collected. Diamonds, also, of a large 
size, are to be found, but the extreme 
unheal thiness of the climate, in the dis- 
tricts in which they are met with, 
prevents their being properly sought 
after. Abundance of salt, of a remark- 
ably white and pure description, is 
manufactured on the coast. The rivers 
abound with fish, and the whole province 
swarms with wild beasts, particularly 
leopards of a large size, and it is much 
infested by snakes, alligators, and rep-^ 
tiles of all kinds. 
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Towns. Singhbhoom, Harioorpoor^ Balasore^ 

Kunjoor, Jajpoor, Kuttack, and Jugged 
nant. 

Singhbhoom is in the Rajwara, in lat^ 
22° 31' N. long. 85^ 40' E. and is thi^ 
residence of the zumeendar of the dis- 
trict. 

Hurioorpoor 13 the principal town od 
village in the zumeendaree of Mohur- 
bunj. It is in lat 2P 51' N. long. 86» 
42' E. 

Kunjoor^ the chief town of the zumeen- 
daree of the same name, is situated in 
lat. 2P 31' N. long. 85° 32' E. 

Balasore^ (Balishwar,) the principal 
seaport of the province, is situated near 
the mouth of a small river called the 
Boori-Balang, in lat. 21° 32' N. long. 86*^ 
56' E. This was formerly a flourishing 
town, and at an early period of their 
intercourse with India, the Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English had &ctorie6 here. 
It is still the principal trading place of 
the province, and is the regular resort of 
the Maldive vessels. It has dry docks 
^ capable of receiving small vessels, not 
drawing more than fourteen feet. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta 141 
miles, from Kattack 103. 

Jajpoor is situated on the south back 
of the Rytoornee, in lat. 20° 52^ N. long. 
86° 24' E. This was the ancient capiul 
t)f the kings of Orissa, and w^as also a 
place of importance under the Mooghul 
government, and was the usual residence 
of the Mahomedan governor of the pro- 
vince. At present it is little more than 
• a large straggling village of n|ud hots, 
but it contains some remarkable ruins of 
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iLwaa. Hindoo temples, and it is considered bj 
the Hindoos as a holy place, being fre- 
<)uently styled the first gate of Jugger- 
naut. A good deal of cloth is manufac- 
tured here. 

KuUadc is situated inland, between 
two branches of the Mahanudee, in lat. 
20** 27' N. long. 86° 5' E. It is the 
capital of the province, and is a large 
well built town, containing about 40,000 
inhabitants. During the rainy season 
the Mahanudee, near the city, i^ two 
miles from bank to bank, but, during the 
dry season, it is* fordable with less than 
three feet of water. The surrounding 
country is low, and frequently under 
water for a circuit of more than ten 
miles. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta 248 
miles, from Nagpore 482, from Madras 
780. 

Juggernaut^ or Jugga-nat^ is on the 
coast, in lat. 19° 49' N, long. 85° 54' E. 
This is one of the most celebrated places 
of Hindoo pilgrimage in India, and great 
numbers of persons annually resort thi- 
ther to be present at the bathing and car 
festivals. The idols are three in number, 
and are formed of rudely carved blocks of 
wood, painted white, black, and yellow, 
and having exceedingly hideous and gro- 
tesque countenances. The ceremony of 
the procession is too obscene and dis- 
gusting to describe. The present pagoda 
of Juggernaut was completed in the 
year 1198, during the reign of the Hin- 
doo rajas of Orissa. The town is named 
Pooree, and «is inhabited chiefly by Brah- 
mins, and others connected with the 
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T0WM. pagfodft. The town is nmally called 
Ponree. 

Trayelling dtstaaoe from Oaieutta 297 
miles, from Madras 766. 

On the sea-shore, eighteen miles to the 
northward of Juggernaut, are the re- 
mains of an anoient temple of thie sun, 
called, in Euglish charts, the black 
pagoda. The greater part of the temple 
is in ruins, having been thrown down, 
apparently, by lightning or earthquake ; 
but, from what remains, it appears to 
have been one of the most singular edi- 
fices ever constructed in India. Part of 
the tower, 120 feet high, is still standing, 
and the antechamber, or Jungmohun^ 
about ] 00 feet high. They are built of 
immense blocks of stone and massive 
beams of iron, some of which are nearly 
a foot square, and from twelve to 
eighteen feet long. This temple, which 
has been long deserted, was built by a 
raja of Qrissain 12i!l. 

NAODe. The name "Orissa" appears to be 

derived from Ooresa or Oor-desa, the 
country of the Oor or Oorda tribe. 

lahmbitr The inhabitants of the province are 

*"**• Hindoos, with the disUngiiishing name of 
Ooreas, but there are also in the woods 
and hills three distinct tribes, called 
Koles, Khondg, and Soors, all differing 
in language and appearance from the 
Hindoos, and generally supposed to have 
been the original natives of the province. 
The Kole.e, who are subdivided into a 
number of small* tribes, are a hardy 
athletic race, of black complexions and 
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Ubabitr exceedingly ignorant, without any regu- 
*° ' lar system of religion, worshipping the 
dog, the sahajna tree, paddy, mustard 
seed and oil. They are, however, gene- 
rally industrious cultivators, and have 
their houses tolerably well built of wood. 
Their original country, which they style 
Kolat Deaum^ is described by them as 
the north-western districts of Orissa, 
between Singhbhoom and Mohurbunj. 

The Khoonds resemble the Oonds, and 
are believed to be of the same origin. 

The Soors are found chiefly in the 
jungles southward and westward of Kut- 
tack, and in the woods which skirt the 
base of the hills. They are of diminu- 
tive stature, of jet black complexion, and 
of a mean appearance, and in a most 
barbarous state of ignorance. They 
worship rocks and stumps of trees, and 
appear to be entirely destitute of moral 
feeling. 

History. Tjjg early history of Orissa consists 
entirely of ridiculous fables, copied from 
the Pooranas, mixed with local tradi- 
tions. No dependence can be placed 
upon any of the records prior to the 
commencement of the sixth century, 
when the accounts begin to assume an 
appearance of authenticity. According 
to these, Orissa was governed by a race 
of Hindoo kings, who successively ex- 
tended their dominions, by conquest and 
otherwise, until they included part of 
Bengal on the north, of Gondwana on 
the west, and of Telingana southward, 
as far as the Godavery. It continued to 
form an independent Hindoo state until 
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Hittopy. 1558, when it was invaded by the Pat- 
han ruler of Bengal, who defeated 
Mukhum Deo, the raja, and finally over- 
threw the Orissa sovereignty. In 1578 
the Pathans being conqaered by Akber, 
Orissa was annexed to the Mooghnl em- 
pire, at which period, according to the 
institutes of Akber, it comprehended the 
whole extent of country between Midna- 
poor in Bengal on the north, and Raja- 
mundry on the south. On the dissolu- 
tion of the Mooghul empire, Orissa 
formed part of the sovereignty esta- 
blished by the subadar of Bengal. In 
] 743, it was invaded and plundered by a 
large army of Mahrattas, and it was 
afterwards subjected to the predatory 
incursions of that people every year 
until 1750, when Aliverdi Khan, the 

^ soobadar of Bengal, agreed to pay them 

a regular chout^ and, in l7o6, he ceded 
the province to them altogether. From 
that period Orissa continued in a mo8t 
wretched state of anarchy and distress, 
until conquered from the Mahrattas in 
]803 by the British. At present the 
most fertile and best inhabited portion of 
the province is under the jurisdiction of 
the British Government divided into a 
number of zumeendaries, and the re- 
mainder is possessed by tributary zii- 
meendars, called ghurjats or hill chiefs, 
but usually styling themselves rajas, who 
pay an annual rent to the British Govern- 
ment, and are protected by it; and about 
half of their number being also subject 
to the British laws. 

KciigioD. The Ooreeas are all followers of the 
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^*e*»p«' Brahminical system, but the wild tribes 
of Koles, Khonds, and Soors, as has been 
already mentioned, have no intelligible 
system of religion, and are entirely 
strangers to the institution of caste or 
other Hindoo observances. There are 
also Jains in this province. 

Language. The language of the Ooreea nation is 
a dialect of the Sanscrit, much resem- 
bling the Bengalee, and called the Ooreea. 
The dialects of the wild tribes are dis- 
tinct. 



§5. 



A«rungabad< 



Boand- 

aries. 



North, Guzerat, Khandesh, and Berar ; 
east, Berar and • Beder ; south, Beja- 
poor and Beder ; west, the sea. 



Diviaions. The following are the principal dis- 
tricts: — Jowar, Kallianee, Bombay, be- 
low the mountains; Sumgumneer, Joo- 
neer, Ahmednuggur, Perrainda, above 
the mountains, belonging to the British 
dominions, and Aurungabad; Bheer, 
occupying its eastern side, and belonging 
to the Nizam of Hyderabad. 



Rivera. 



Godavery, Seena, Beema, all of which 
have their sources in this province, 
Moota, Moola, and many smaller. 



neacr^' This province is traversed, from north 

tion. to south, by the great range of Western 
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General Mountains, and its surface ttroughout is 
^i^n"^ very irregular and broken, abounding 
with rocky jungly hills. It is in gen-- 
era! fertile, and its climate, above the 
mountains, temperate. There are some 
remarkable cares or excavations in dif- 
ferent parts which will be noticed in 
connexion with the towns near which 
they are situated. 

On the coast in about 19° N. lat. and 
separated from the main land by a nar- 
row strait, are several small islands, of 
which the principal are Salsette and 
Bombay. 

Produc- Rice and other grains and cotton. 

tions. Horses of a small but very active and 
hardy breed are reared in great numbers 
on the banks of the Beema. Fruits of 
different kinds are abundant and fine, 
particularly grapes, melons, oranges, and 
figs. 

Towns. Jowar, Basseen, Kallianee, and Bom- 

bay, below the mountains; Nassuck^ 
Sungumneer, Jooneer, Ahmednuggur, Per- 
rainda, Aurungabad, Jalna, and Peytun. 
Basseen is a seaport, separated by a 
narrow strait from the island of Sal- 
sette, and distant about thirty miles from 
Bombav. This place was obtained bv 
treaty, from the sooltan of Cambay in 
1531, by the Portuguese, who lost it 
about 1750 to the Mahrattas, ffom 
whom it was subsequently taken by the 
English. 

Kallianee is a populous town, situated 
inland about thirty miles to the north- 
eastward of Bombay. 
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Towns. Bombay is the third principal English 

town in India. It is situated in lat. 1 8^ 
56' N. long. 72° 57' E. on a small island, 
about ten miles in length and three in 
breadth, lying south of Salsette, from 
which it was formerly separated by an 
arm of the sea about 200 yards across, 
but now communicating with it by a 
causeway, which was completed in 1805. 

The first European settlement here 
was formed by the Portuguese, who ac- 
quired possession of the island in 1530, 
from the chief of Tanna, in Salsette, In 
1661 the Portuguese ceded it to the 
English. It is a place of very extensive 
commerce with every part of the world. 
Its harbour is the best in India, and its 
dockyards large and good. Vessels of 
the largest size, as well for the British 
navy, as for the merchant service, are 
built here by Parsee shipwrights, per- 
fectly equal to those constructed in the 
dockyards of England. The population 
of the town of Bombay is estimated at 
200,000 persons, comprising a mixed 
multitude of Hindoos, Parsees, Maho- 
medans, Portuguese, Jews, and a few 
Armenians. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta, 
about 1400 miles, from Delhi 868, from 
Madras about 800. 

About five miles eastward from Bom- 
bay is a small island, named Elephanta, 
in which is a remarkable cave, formerlv 
used as an idol temple. It is 18 feet 
high, b5 feet long, and as many broad, 
and is filled with large idols, of which 
the principal is a colossal Trimoorti, or 
three formed figure, combining Bramha, 
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Towns. Vishnoo, and Siva. The cayem is not 
now used as a place of worship. Near 
the landing place, leading to the cav^ern, is 
a large elephant hewn out of the rock, 
from which the Portuguese gave the 
island its present name. There are also 
other remarkable excavations at Kanneri 
in Salsette. 

Nasstwk is situated on the Godaverv, 
in lat. 19' 56' N. long. 73° 56' E. It 
is a large town containing about 30,000 
inhabitants, principally Brahmins, and 
is much resorted to as a place of pil- 
grifnage. In the neighbourhood are 
some extensive Booddhist excavations. 

Sungumneer is situated in lat. 19° 21' 
N. long. 74° 24' E. 

Jooneer is situated in lat. 19° 12' N. 
Jong. 74° 10' E. It is a large town, with 
a strong fortress, and was formerly the 
capital of the province. There are nu- 
merous excavations and cave temples at 
this place of Jain origin. 

Ahmednuggur is situated in lat. 19° 5' 
N. long. 74° 6^' E. It was built in 1493 
by Ahmed Nizam Shah, who made it his 
capital. At present it is one of the 
principal civil stations of the British 
Government in this province. It con- 
tains about 20,000 inhabitants, and has a 
strongly built fort. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 180 
miles, from Poona 83, from Hyderabad, 
335. 

Perrainda is in lat. 18° IS' N. long. 
75° 44' E. 

Aurungahad is situated in lat. 19° 54' 
N. long. 75° 33' E. This city was ori- 
ginally named Goorkha, but, having 
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Towitf. become the capital of the province, and 
the favorite residence of Auriingzeb, 
when viceroy of the Dekkan, it received 
from him the appellation of Aurungabad. 
It is a large well built town, abundantly 
supplied with water brought in stone con- 
duits from the neighbouring hills, and dis- 
tributed through pipes, into numerous 
stone reservoirs in every quarter. It has 
a large and handsome bazar named the 
Shah-ginj, particularly noted for silks and 
shawls. Aurungabad is the usual resi- 
dence of the governor of the northern 
division of the nizam'^s dominions. 

Travelling distance from Hyderabad 
295 miles, from Poona 186, from Delhi 
750. 

Seven miles to the north-westward of 
Aurungabad, stands the celebrated for- 
tress of Dowlutabad. Prior to the con- 
quest of this province by the Mahome- 
dans,, this place was the capital of an 
independent Hindoo state, and was then 
called Deogurh or Tagara. In the early 
part of the 14jth century, the emperor 
Sooltan Mahomed, endeavoured to make 
Deogurh the capital of his kingdom, on 
which occasion he changed its name to 
Dowlutabad ; but he was obliged to de- 
sist from his project, after nearly ruining 
the city of Delhi, by driving away the 
inhabitants, in order to make them settle 
at the new seat of government. In a 
mountain, about a mile to the eastward of 
Dowlutabad, are the caves of EUora, or, 
as the place is called by the Natives, Ver- 
rool. In magnitude and execution these 
excavations excel everything of the kind 
in India. They compose several temples,. 
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Towns. and are filled with figures, — some are de^ 
dicated to Siva, and others are Booddhist. 
According to the Brahmins they were 
formed by Eeloo, raja of Ellichpoor, 
about 8,000 years ago, but, on investiga- 
tion, they appear to have been executed 
about 2,500 years since, and not more. 

Jalna^ or Jalnapoor^ is situated in lat. 
19^ 52' N. long. 76° 8' E. It consists of 
two towns separated by a small river 
and a fort, and is an English military 
station. 

Travelling distance from Hyderabad 
265 miles. 

Peytun^ properly Puttun^ is situated 
on the Godavery, in lat. 19° 26' N. long. 
75° 35' E. This place was formerly 
noted for the manufacture of cloths, with 
beautiful gold, silver, and silk borders. 

^ame. jj^ ancient Hindoo geography, this pro- 

vince, with some others,, was included 
under the general name of Mahrashtra. 
After its subjugation by the Mahome- 
dans, it received successively the names 
of Dowlutabad, Ahmednuggur, and Au- 
runsrabad. 



Inhabit- 
ants. 



The inhabitants of this province are 
principally Mahrattas, this being the ori- 
ginal country of that people. 

History. j^ ^^rly times this province was divi- 

ded into a number of little principalities 
and chiefships, which do not appear to 
have been, at any period, completely sub- 
jugated, though frequently invaded by 
the Mahomedans, and, in the early part 
of the fourteenth century, considered as 
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Htttorjr. part of the Delhi dominions. It was 
afterwards annexed to the Bhamanee 
empire of the Dekkan, on the dissolution 
of which the town and district of Ah- 
mednuggnr became an independent sover- 
eignty, known as the Nizam Shahee, 
existing as such from 1489 until 1634, 
when, with the other provinces of the 
Dekkan, this also was subdued and 
added to the Mooghul empire. The first 
Mahratta leader who succeeded in unit- 
ing the different chiefs and tribes un- 
der one head, and in inducing them to 
combine their efforts for the expulsion 
of their foreign rulers and the re-esta- 
blishment of their independence, was 
the celebrated Sevajee. This chief, the 
founder of the great federal empire of 
the Mahrattas, was bom in 1628. He 
successfully opposed Aurungzeb, and, at 
the time of his death, in 1680, had 
firmly established his authority over the 
ivhole of the country below the moun- 
tains from Surat to Goa. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Sambajee, who still 
further extended the boundaries of his 
dominions, but, in 1689, falling into 
Aurungzeb^s hands, that monarch put 
him to death. Sambajee'^s successor was 
his son, Sahoo raja, who reigned for 
more than fifty years, though only in 
name, as he indolently delegated the 
whole of his authority to his peshwa 
or prime minister, a Konkan Brahmin, 
named Balajee Bishun-nat. In this period, 
however, the Mahratta empire extended 
itself with astonishing rapidity, until the 
whole of the Dekkan, and several pro- 
vinces of Hindoostan Proper, and South- 
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History, em India, were either subdued or made 
to pay an annual tribute, known long sub- 
sequently as the Mahratta chout, (fourth 
'part,) Sahoo raja died in 1740, and was 
succeeded by his son. Ram raja, a weak 
prince, who entirely lost even the shadow 
of power which his father had retain- 
ed. The peshwa and the bukhshee, who 
were the two cl^ef officers of the em- 
pire, conspiring together, confined the 
raja in the fortress of Suttara, and di- 
, vided the kingdom, though still leaving 
the title to the raja. The peshwa, 
Balajee Bajee rao, a son of Balajee 
Bishun-nat, took possession of the west- 
ern part of the empire, and made Poona 
his capital. The bukhshee, named Ra- 
gojee Bhonsla, seized the eastern part, 
and made Nagpore, in Gondwana, the 
seat of his government. On this, other 
chiefs, in different provinces, also de- 
clared themselves independent, and, even- 
tually, the Mahratta empire ceased to 
exist as one federal state, and became 
divided into the several governments of 
the Peshwa or Poona Mahrattas, the 
Nagpore raja, or Berar Mahrattas, Sin- 
dia, Holkar, and the Gaikowar, with a 
number of minor chiefships. The pro- 
vince of Aurungabad was one of the 
earliest conquests of the Mahrattas from 
the Mooghul empire, their authority 
over it being fully established in 1707. 
From that period, with thQ exception 
of part of the maritime districts pos- 
sessed by the British, and the eastern 
districts of Aurungabad and Bheer, pos- 
sessed by the Nizam of Hyderabad, it 
remained under the Poona Mahratta 
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Hiatory. government until 1817, when the 
peshwa, Bajee rao, urged bj extreme 
hatred towards the English, commenced 
a war, entirely unprovoked by them, 
which terminated, in 1818, in the com- 
plete annihilation of his power. Bajee 
rao, after being for many months a 
fugitive, was compelled to surrender 
himself a prisoner, and to abdicate his 
authority. He was allowed to take up 
his residence at Bittoor, a place of pil- 
grimage on the banks of the Ganges, 
near Cawnpoor, with an annual pension 
of eight lacs of rupees, and the whole 
of his territories were annexed to the 
British dominions, with the exception of 
the district of Suttara, which was as- 
signed to the raja of Suttara, a number of 
jageers being also reserved for the sup- 
poi't of different chiefs and n^embers of 
the former government. 

KeUgion. Principally Hindooism. 

lan^agc. The prevailing language of the pro- 
vince is the Mahrattee. Goojrattee, and 
Hindoos tanee are also spoken. 



§ 6. 



Beder. 



Boond- North, Aurungabad and Berar; east, 

Hyderabad and Gondwana; south, the 
Kistna ; west, Bejapoor and Aurungabad. 

DiTiaioM. Puthree, Nandair, Calliany, Beder, 
Akulcotta, and Kulburga. 
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Rivers. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



Produc- 
tions. 



Towns, 
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Godavery, Munjem, Beema, Kistna, 
and several smaller rivers. 

The surface of this province is broken, 
and hilly, but not mountainous, generally 
open, and very productive, but thinly 
peopled, and consequently not well culti- 
vated ; though under its ancient Hindoo 
government it is said to have been ex- 
ceedingly populous and fruitful. 

Wheat, cholum, and other dry grains, 
and cotton. 

Nandair, Neermnl, Calliany, Beder, 
Akulcotta, and Kulburga. 

Nandair is situated on the north bank 
of the Godavery, 135 miles northerly and 
westerly from Hyderabad, in lat. 19^ 3' 
N. long. 77* 38' E. It is a large and 
populous town, and was the capital of 
Nandair when it was a distinct province 
of the Mooghul empire. At this place 
there is a Sikh college erected on the 
spot where Gooroo Govind is supposed to 
have been assassinated, and many of the 
inhabitants are of that sect. 

Neermul is situated to the eastward 
of Nandair in lat. 19° 19' N. long. 78* 
40' E. 

Calliany is in lat, 17° 50' N. long. 
77° 5' E. 

Beder^ the capital of the province, and 
formerly of the Bhamenee Empire, is 
#;ituated in lat. 17° 49' N. long. 77° 46' 
E. The present town of Beder was 
built near the ruins of the old Hindoo 
city of the same name, by Ahmed Shah 
Bhamenee about the year 1440, and was 
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Jcmm, called by him Ahmedabad. It was noted 
for works of tntenague inlaid with silver, 
such as hookka bottoms and similar 
articles, which are still denominated 
Beder-ware. 

Travelling distance from Hyderabad 
76 miles. 

Akulcotta stands iir lat. 17° 30' N. 
long. 76° 18' E. 

Kulburga is situated in lat. 17° 19' N. 
long. 76° 56' E. This is now a place of 
little note^ but was of considerable celeb- 
rity in ancient times, having been the 
capital both of a Hindoo and a Mahome- 
dan sovereignty. Rajas of Kulburga are 
mentioned by Ferishta as independent 
princes in 1295, arid when the founder 
of the Bhamenee dynasty erected the 
standard of rebellion in 1347, he made 
this his capital. 

Travelling distance from Hyderabad 
107 miles. 

Nime. The name of this province is derived 

from that of the old Hindoo city so 
called. 

^jStf*" Notwithstanding its having so long 
been under a Moosulraan government, 
this province contains few Mahomedans, 
the inhabitants being chiefly Hindoos. 

fiKtory. Previous to the invasion of the Dekkan 
by the Mahomedans in 1295, this pro- 
vince belonged principally to the Hindoo 
rajas of Nandair and Kulburga. In 
1347 it became part of the celebrated 
Mahomedan kingdom, known in history 
as the Bhamenee empire of the Dekkan ; 
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History, after the dismemberment of which n 
passed through various changes of govern^- 
ment, until in the reign of Aurungzeb it 
was annexed, with the rest of the Dekkan, 
to the empire of Delhi. In 1717 it be- 
came part of the independent sovereignty 
established by Nizam Ali, with whose 
successors it has since remained. 

9 
■ 

L«»gw«ge. The junction of three languages takes ^ 
place in this province. Northward and { 
westward of Beder, the prevailing lan- 
guage is the Mahratee, — northward and 
eastward the Teloogoo, — southward and 
eastward the Teloogoo, — and southward 
and westward the Kanarese. 



§7. 

MyderabaA. 

North, the Godavery, separating it 
from Beder and Gondwana ; east, the 
Godavery and ranges of hills, separating 
it from Gondwana and the Northern 
Circars ; south, the Kistna and Toom- 
budra, (dividing it from the Ceded Dis- 
tricts,) and part of the Dooab, and west, 
Beder. 



Bound- 



DiviftioDB. It is divided into several small dis- 
tricts or collectorates for revenue pur- 
poses, named after the principal town of 
each, but which need not be enumerated, 
as they are liable to occasional alteration. 



KlTCfTS. 



Godavery, Munjera, Moosa, and Kist- 
na. The Munjera flows northerly into 
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lirea. the Godavery, the Moosa easterly and 
southerly into the Kistna. 

®«w«i The surface of this province is an 
tioa.^ elevated table land, hilly but not moun- 
tainous, and generally open. Southward 
of the city of Hyderabad, the country is 
much covered with jungle and thinly 
peopled. The climate is temperate, and 
the soil naturally fertile, but it is indif- 
ferently cultivated. In former times this 
province was thickly populated, and 
prosperous, but from being very badly 
governed, it has long been in a declining 
state. 

hoduc- Wheat, cholum, and other dry grains, 
"** and a little opium. 

Towns, Maiduk, Warungol, Hyderabad, Neel- 

coonda, and Kummum-nait. 

Warungol was the ancient capital of 
the Hindoo sovereignty of Telingana, 
and is situated about 80 miles north-eas- 
terly from Hyderabad, in lat. 17° 64' N. 
long. 79° 34' *E. It was built about the 
year 1067. In 1324 it was taken by the 
Mahomedans, and some time after re- 
taken by the Hindoos. In 1421 it was 
again finally captured by the Maho- 
medans. 

Hyderabad^ also styled in former times 
Bag-nuggur, stands on the south side 
of the Moosa in lat. 17° 15' N. long. 78° 
35' E. It is a large but meanly built 
town, containing about 200,000 inhabit- 
ants, and having been for a long time 
the capital of a Moosulman government, 
is now the chief resort of the priacipal 



Kame. 



Inhabit* 
ants. 
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Towns. Mahomedan families of the Dekkan. 

was founded about the year 1585 bjj'd 

Kootb Shah. m 

Travelling distance from Madras S94i^ 

miles, from Calcutta 940, from Bombajs 

450, from Delhi 967. \h 

Three miles west of the city of Hyde 
abad stands the fortress of Golcond 
formerly the capital, first of a Hindo 
and afterwards of a Mahomedan king< 
dom. Under the empire of Delhi, thi 
fortress was frequently used as a priso 
for the Mooghul princes. 

Three miles to the north of the city is|) 
Secunderabad, the cantonment of the' 
English troops. 



M 
f 



The present name of this province is 
of modern origin, and was given to itj 
under its Mahomedan rulers from it9' 
capital. 

There is a large proportion of Ma- 
homedans in this province, but the Hin- 
doos still form the most numerous class. 



History. This province was originally part of 
the old Hindoo country of Telingana, 
which, while it existed as an independent 
state, comprehended the greater por- 
tion of the districts lying between the 
Godavery and Kistna. It was first inva- 
ded by the Mahomedans in 1295, and 
after its final subjugation by them, be- 
came part of the Bhamenee sovereignty 
of Beder. On the dissolution of the 
Bhamenee empire, about the year 1500, 
Telingana was again formed into an inde- 
pendent government, called the kingdom 
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®^«y' of Oolconda, or by Mahomedan writers, 
Kootb Shahee of Oolcouda. In 1690, 
Oolconda was captured by Aurungzeb, 
and the province annexed to the domin- 
ions of Delhi. On the breaking up of the 
Mooghul empire, after Aurungzeb^s death, 
Nizam-ool-moolk, then soobstdar of the 
Dekkan, established himself in the inde- 
pendent possession of his sooba, com- 
prehending all the Mahomedan provinces 
in the Dekkan and southern India. He 
died in 1748, aged, it is said, 104 years, 
and was succeeded by his second son, 
Nazir Jung, who in 1750 proceeded with 
a large army to the Carnatic, to settle 
the government of that province, and was 
there assassinated by the three Pathan 
nabobs of Savanoor, Kumool, and Cud- 
dapa. His murderers then proclaimed, as 
soobadar, Moozuffur Jung, a grandson of 
Nizam-ool-moolk, at that time a prisoner 
in Nazir Jung^s camp, but almost imme- 
diately afterwards conspired against him 
also. In the conflict which ensued, Moo< 
zuSer Jung and the three nabobs were all 
killed ; and Sulabut Jung, another son of 
Nizam-ool-moolk, then succeeded. He 
was murdered in 1763 by his own brother, 
Nizam Ali, who took possession of the 
musnud. During nearly the whole of his 
reign, Nizam Ali was engaged in disputes 
with the Mahrattas, who, in 1795, entirely 
defeated him, and but for the protection 
and assistance of the British, would soon 
have conquered his whole dominions. 
Nizam Ali died in 1803, from which 
period the government has continued 
without interruption in his family, with 
the title of ''Nizam." 

a* 
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ReBgion. Mahomddanism and Hindooifim* 
liMtguftge. Teloogoo and Hindoostanee. 



§ 8. 



IVortherA Clrcar*. 



Bound' 

aries. 



Bivifliona. 



Rivers. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



Produc- 
tions. 



North, Orissa; east, the Sea ; south, the 
Northern Carnatie ; west, the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, Hyderabad, Gondwana, and Oris- 
sa, from which provinces it is separated 
by ranges of hills. 

Ganjam, Chicacole, Rajamundry, Ellore, 
Kondapilly, and Guntoor. 

Godavery and Kistna, besides many 
smaller rivers and streams. 

This province consists of a long and 
narrow tract on the sea coast, shut in 
throughout the whole length of its western 
boundary by ranges of wooded hills. The 
soil along the coast is chiefly sandy, but 
inland it improves, and is fertile. The 
climate is hot, and the air of the hills re- 
markaWv unhealthy. 

Rice, graniy wheat, and other grains in 
abundance ; sugar, cotton, and excellent 
tobacco. Large quantities of salt are 
manufactured and exported, and the 
forests prbduce teak of a large size. 

The different cirears, and their principal 
towns, will now be separately noticed. 



/ >, 
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6AKJAM. 

This is the most northern of the cir- 
cars. Its north-western part bordering 
upon Orissa, forms a hilly district, eaUed 
Goomsur, covered with thick bamboo 
forests, and inhabited by a mde mountain 
tiibe. The remainder of the circar, to- 
wards the sea, is flat and open. It is 
separated from Orissa by a chain of hills 
and a large sheet of water, about 35 miles 
long and 8 broad, called the Cliilka 
Lake. 

TowDa. A ska, Ganjam, Burhampoor, Munsoor- 

cotta, Ichapoor, and Barwa. 

Ganjam^ situated in lat. 19"* 21' N. 
long. 85° 10' E. is a seaport, and was 
formerly a place of considerable trade^and 
one of the principal stations of the Eng- 
lish ; but for some years past it has been 
abandoned, on account of the great un- 
healthiuess of its climate. 

Travelling distance from Madras 700 
^ miles, from Kuttack 117. 

Burhampoor is an inland town, situat- 
ed 20 miles south-westerly from Ganjam. 
It is noted for its silk manufactures. The 
silk is imported from Bengal and China. 



CHICACOLK. 

This district was anciently designated 
the Kalinga Desum, It is the largest of 
the circare. It is generally hilly, well 
watered, having four rivers flowing into 
the sea at Kalingapatam, Chicacole, Bim- 
lipatam, and Vizagapatam, besides some 
smaller streams, and verv fertile. 
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Kalingapatam, Chicacole, Vizianagram, 
Bimlipatam, and Vizagapatam. 

Chieacole is situated a little distance 
italand on the northern bank of a river of 
the same name. By the Mahomedans it 
was named Mafooz Bundur. It is noted 
for the manufacture of muslins. 

Travelling distance from Madras ^67 
miles, from Ganjam 132. 

Bimlipatam and Vizagapatam are both 
seaports, and places of considerable coast 
trade. The chief articles of export are 
cotton cloths, commonly called ^' piece 
goods,^ which are manufactured in various 
parts of the district. 



Towns. 



EAJAMUNDRV. 

This district lies alone both sides of the 
Godavery, and from its being so well wa- 
tered, is the most fruitful of all the circars. 
About 35 miles from the sea, the Godavery 
divides into two branches, and forms a 
triangular or three cornered island, called 
Nagur, or Nagrum, containing about 500 
square miles of ground, and very fertile. 
The Rajamundry forests in the hills, 
along the southern bank of the Godavery, 
abound with teak. The other principal 
productions of this district are sugar and 
rice. 

Samulcottah, Rajamundry, Coringa, 
Injeram, Bundur Mulunka, and Nursapoor. 

Rajamundry^ ( Raja-muhundree^) is 
situated on the northern bank of the Go- 
davery, in lat. 16^59' N. long. 81* 53' 
E, about 50 miles from the sea. It is a 
large town, and the capital of the district. 
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lowfc During the rainy season, the Godavery is 
here about a mile broad. Below the town 
it separates into several branches, forming 
a number of fertile deltas and large islands. 

Travelling distance from Madras 373 
miles. 

Coringa, about 30 miles south-east from 
Rajamundry, is a seaport, and has a wet 
dock, which is the only one of the kind 
on the coast of India, between Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

Six miles from Coringa, on the bank of 
the Godavery, is a small French settle- 
ment, named Yanam. 



ELLORE. 

This is a small inland district, lying 
between Rajamundry on the north, and 
Xondapilly on the south. 

Towns. Ellore, usually called Ooppoo-Ellore, to 

distinguish it from Ra-Elloor, or Vellore. 
This is an inland town, situated about 50 
miles from the coast, in lat. 16* 43' N. 
long. 81® 15' E. It is noted for carpets, 
and for leather manufactures. 

Travelling distance from Madras 315 
miles, from Rajamundry 58. 

About 5 miles from Ellore is a large 
fresh water lake, called the Lake of 
Kolair, formed chiefly by the overflowings 
of the Godavery and Kistna. Its breadth 
varies from seven to twelve miles, and its 
extreme length is about twenty-two miles. 
It contains a number of islets, which pro- 
duce abundant crops of rice. This lake 
communicates with the sea, by a small 
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Towub. ri^er, called the Oopatnair, navigable for 
boats. 



KONDAPILLY, OR MOOSTUFFA-NUGGUE. 

This district, which now more com- 
monly bears the name of Masulipatam, is 
separated from Ellore on the north by the 
Lake of Kolair, and the river Ooputnair, 
and from Guntoor on the sonth by the 
Kistna. It is a very fruitful district, 
being well watered by the Kistna and 
other rivers. 

There are diamond mines in this circar, 
but for many years past they have been 
unproductive. 

Towns. Kondapilly and Masulipatam. 

Kondapilly^ formerly styled by the 
Mahomedans Moostuffa-Nuggur, is situ- 
ated inland, a few miles north of the 
Kistna, in lat. 16^87' N. long. 80*^33' E. 
This was formerly a hill fort, and the an- 
cient capital of the district, under both 
its Hindoo and Mahomedan rulers. 

Travelling distance from Madras 285 
miles, from Masulipatam bo. 

Masulipatam^ commonly called "Bun- 
dur," and also Muchlee-bundur, is a sea- 
port, situated in lat. 16** 10' N. long. 81** 
14' E. This has been a place of con- 
siderable commerce for many centuries, 
being mentioned as such by European 
travellers, so far back as A. D. 1295. 
The French established a factory here in 
1669, and after it fell into the possession 
of the English in 1765, it became the 
principal station of the latter on the Cor- 
omandel .Coast. The surf here is less 
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TowM. violent than on other parts of the coast, 
and the roads are therefore more conve- 
nient for shipping. Masulipatam is noted 
for chintzes, and other cotton manufac- 
tures, large quantities of which are export- 
ed to Persia ; and also for snufi*. 

Travelling distance from Madras 285 
miles, from Hy4erabad 221. 



GUNTOOR, OR MOORTIZABAD. 

This is the most southern of the cir- 
cars, and lies between the Kistna on the 
north, and the Gundigama on the south, 
separating it from the northern Carnatic. 
Its principal article of produce is maize, 
which forms the chief subsistence of the 
natives of the district ; rice is not plenti* 
ful, and cotton is only partially cultivated. 
There are diamond mines in the district, 
but they have for many years produced 
nothing. 

T©wM. Bellumconda, Guntoor, Kondaveer, Ni- 

zampatam, and Innakoonda. 

About 12 miles east of Innakoonda 
is a hill, called Buggulkoonda, which is 
supposed to be an extinct volcano. At 
present it does not possess the least ap- 
pearance of the kind, but is subject to 
frequent earthquakes, which are some- 
times of sufficient violence to move the 
houses of the adjacent villages. 

^* The present name of this province is of 

modern origin, and was first applied to it 
by Europeans, on account of its consisting 
of several distinct circars, or districts, 
originally five in number, namely, Ka- 
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Nsme. 



Inhabit* 
ants. 



History. 



DEKKAN. 

linga, Rajamundry, Elloor, Moostuflkbad, 
and Moortizabad. 

Exclusive of a few thousand Mahome- 
dans dispersed in the different towns, the 
inhabitants of this province are wholly 
Hindoos, composed chiefly of two classes, 
originally forming distinct nations, Oor- 
eeas, and the Telingas. 

The Ooreeas, or people of Orissa, were 
formerly separ^rted from the Telingas by 
the Godavery. Of this tribe are the 
Rachewars and Woriars, the former the 
descendants of a Rajpoot colony from the 
upper provinces of Hindostan, the latter 
of the ancient race of the Hindoo kings 
of Orissa. 

The Telingas, or Teloogoos, are the 
original inhabitants of the district south 
of the Godavery, and bordering upon the 
Telingana Desum. Of this class are the 
Vulmas. 

By Europeans the Teloogoo people 
are frequently called ''Gentoos,*" from a 
Portuguese word, signifying Gentiles, or 
Heathens. 

Total population of the circars, about 
three millions. 

At an early period of Hindoo history, 
this province comprised a number of prin- 
cipalities, some of which are noticed by 
Ferishta as independent states in 1 295 ; 
but latterly subordinate or tributary to 
the kings of Orissa and Telingana. They 
were first invaded by the Mahomedans of 
the Dekkan towards the latter part of the 
16th century, but were not permanently 
conquered until 1571, when they were 
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Histoiy. subdued by the Mahomedan king of Gol- 
conda, and annexed to his dominions. 
On the conquest of Golconda by Aurung- 
zeb in 1690, the circars became a part of 
the empire of Delhi. In 1724 they were 
taken possession of by Nizam-ool-moolk, 
and were subsequently ceded by his suc- 
cessor, Suiabut Jung, to the French, as a 
reward for the services they had rendered 
him ; but the French being afterwards ex- 
pelled by the English, the circars reverted 
to the N^izam, with the exception of the 
town of Masulipatam, which the English 
retained. In 1765, Lord Clive obtained 
a grant of the whole province, Guntoor 
excepted, from the emperor of Delhi, 
which grant was confirmed by the Nizam ; 
who also a few years afterwards ceded 
the circar of Guntoor, receiving from the 
British Government an annual peshkush 
of 630,630 rupees^ which continued to be 
paid till 1823, when it was redeemed for 
a final sum of about one hundred and 
forty lacks of rupees. Some of the de- 
scendants of the former Hindoo princes 
still exist in this province, retaining the 
title of raja, and the hilly districts along 
the western borders are filled with petty 
polygars and zumeendars. 

fteii|ioiL Hindooism and Mahomedanism. 

^^'^sm^* Ooreea and Teloogoo, — ^the former lan- 
guage principally in the north-western 
and northern parts. 
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BEKKAN. 



§9. 



Bejapoor, Incladlag the KoMkaa. 



Bound- 
aries. 



North, Aurungabad ; east, Aurunga- 
bad and Beder ; south, the Dooab ; and 
west, the sea. 



DWisions. Its principal divisions are Suttara and 
Kolapoor, the former composing the pre- 
sent dominions of the Mahratta raja, the 
latter belonging to a petty chief, styled 
the Kolapoor raja ; and on the coast, the 
northern and southern Konkan. 



Rivers. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



Produc- 
tions. 



Towns. 



Beema, Kistna, Gutpurba, and some 
others. 

In the vicinity of the mountains along 
its western boundary, this province is 
very hilly, and thickly wooded ; eastward 
it becomes more level and open. 

Cholum, maize, gram, and other dry 
grains, with a small proportion of rice, 
cotton, and sugar. 

The principal towns are Colaba, Poona, 
Severudroog, Suttara, Sholapoor, Rutna- 
gherry, Kolapoor, Merrich, Bejapoor, 
Yingorla, and Goa. 

Poona is situated about 30 miles to 
the eastward of the Western Mountains 
in lat. 18° 30' N. long. 74° 2' E. It 
stands on an extensive open plain, and is 
considered one of the best built native 
cities in Hindoostan. The small rivers 
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Tovui Moota and Moola unite at this place, and 
form the Moota Moola, which flows into 
the Beema ; and it is thus possible, during 
the rainy season, to effect a journey by 
water in a light canoe,- from within 75 
miles of the west coast of India, to the 
Bay of Bengal. Under the peshwa's go- 
vernment. Poena was the capital of the 
western Mahratta empire, and it was here 
that the chiefs were accustomed to as- 
semble every year with their followers, 
for the celebration of the Dushura, be- 
fore setting out upon their plundering 
excursions into the neighbouring coun- 
tries. It is now the principal English 
military station of the province, and 
contains about 100,000 inhabitants. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 100 
miles, from Hyderabad 387, from Delhi 
913, from Calcutta 1208, and from 
Madras 690. 

About 30 miles north-westerly from 
Poena, are some Booddhist excavations, 
called the caves of Karlee. The princi- 
pal excavation consists of a hall and 
temple, about 126 feet long, and 46 
broad. There is no idol in the temple, 
but the sides of the hall are covered with 
carvings of elephants, and various human 
figures, amongst which is that of Boodh. 

Severudroog is a small rocky island on 
the coast, in lat. 17'' 46' N. long. 73° 
15' E., formerly the strong-hold of a cel- 
ebrated Mahratta pirate, named Conajee 
Angria. It was captured by the English 
in 1756. 

Suttara is a strong hill fort and town, 
situated 56 miles south of Poena, in lat. 
IT 42' N. long. 74° 12' E. This place 
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Towns. was taken from the Mahomedan sove- 
reign of Bejapoor, in 1651, by Sevajee. 
Subsequently on the usurpation of the 
government of the Poona Mahratta empire 
by the pesfawa, Suttara was converted 
into a royal prison, in which Sevajee's 
successors were confined* Since the res- 
toration of the raja, Suttara has become 
the capital of his present dominions. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 146 
miles. 

Solapoar^ or Sholapoor^ is a large and 
flourishing town, with a strongly built 
fort, in lat. IT 40' N. long. 76° 3' E. 
Ijt is an important English military sta- 
tion, and is also a place of considerable 
inland commerce. 

Kolapoor is situated about 70 miles 
south of Suttara, a short distance to the 
westward of Merrich, It is a neat town, 
and the capital of the district. 

Merrich^ or Mirck^ is situated on the 
eastern bank of the Kistna, about 70 
miles south-easterly from Suttara. This 
was formerly the capital of a Hindoo 
principality of the same name, and is now 
the residence of a Mahratta jageerdar, 
subordinate to the raja of Suttara. It 
is a large walled town, populous and 
flourishing. 

Bejapoor^ called by old European wri- 
ters " Viziapour,'''' is situated in about 
17* N. lat. and 76' E. long. This was 
in former times one of the largest cities 
in Asia, the fort measuring not less than 
eight miles round the outside. At present 
it is almost entirely in ruins, but there 
remains enough to show that the place 
was originally of great magnitude. It 
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Toww., contained numerous handsome edifices, 
many of which are still in good order. 
Of these the principal are the mausoleum 
and musjid of Ibraheem Adil Shah, and 
the mausoleum of Mahomed Shah. The 
latter is a plain square building, sur- 
mounted by a dome of 350 feet in cir- 
cumference, the largest in India, and 
visible from the village of Kunnoo, four- 
teen miles distant. 

Bejapoor was the capital of the Ma- 
homedan kingdom of that name. 

Goa is situated upon a small island on 
the coast, in lat. 16* 30' N. long. 74* 2' E. 

It consists of two towns. Old Goa, and 
New Goa, or Panjim. Old Goa, formerly 
• the most splendid city in India, is now 
generally in ruins; the seat of govern- 
ment having been removed to Panjim, 
which is a handsome and well built town 
upon the island of Goa, five miles nearer 
the entrance of the harbour than Old Goa. 

Goa was taken from the Hindoo rajas 
of Bijanagur by the Mahomedans, about 
1469, and in 1510 it was besieged and 
taken by the celebrated Portuguese Ad- 
miral Albuquerque, by whom it was 
made the capital of the Portuguese do- 
minions in the east. As the Portuguese 
power declined, Goa gradually lost its 
former consequence, and though still the 
residence of the Portuguese vice-roy, it is 
now a place of no importance. Including 
Goa and some small island connected 
with it, the Portuguese possess a small 
territory of about forty miles in length 
by twenty in breadth. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 318 
miles, from Madras 674. 

s* 
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Towns. On the bank of the Toombudra, in lat. 

15^^ 14' N. long. 76° 37' E., about 30 
miles north-westerly from Bellary, are 
the ruins of the ancient Hindoo city of 
Bijanagur, (Vijaya-nuggur, the city of vic- 
tory,) Though long uninhabited, except 
by a few Brahmins, the numerous pago- 
das, choaltries, and other buildings, com- 
posed of massive blocks of granite, still 
in excellent preservation, bear witness to 
its former grandeur. Amongst other 
remarkable buildings, there is at a part of 
the town, called "Humpee,'' a magnifi- 
cent temple dedicated to Mahadeva ; the 
gobrum of which is often stories, about 
160 feet in height. Including Ana- 
goondy on the opposite bank, thi^ cele- 
brated city is said to have been twenty- 
four miles in circumference. 

It was founded in the year 1 336. 

Name. i^^ig province derives its name from 

that of its capital, Bejapoor, properly 
'^Vijaya Poorum,'' " the city of victory^'" 
Its usual Hindoo name was Bijanagur, 

Inhabit- Principally Mahrattas, and in the south- 



ants 



ern parts Kanarese. In the hilly parts, 
along its western boundary, there is a 
tribe of mountaineers, called Ramoosees. 
In their habits they resemble the Bheels, 
being like them professed thieves, but 
they are not in quite so savage a state. 

History. i^ early times this province was the 
seat of the Hindoo kingdom of Bijanagur, 
often called by European writers, Nursin- 
ga. The kings of Bijanagur successively 
extended their dominions, until they inclu- 
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« 

Hiatory. Jed all the principal provinces of southern 
India. As the Mahomedans established 
themselves in the Dekkan, their progress 
brought them into contact with Bijanagur, 
and involved them in constant war. The 
northern and western parts of the province 
being conquered by the Mahomedans, 
were added to the B€>hmenee empire ; 
and on its dissolution in 1518, it became 
an independent principality, known as the 
Adil Shahee kingdom of Bejapoor. In 
1564, the four Mahomedan sovereigns of 
Bejapoor, Ahmednuggur, Golconda, and 
Beder, combined against Ram-raja, the 
Hindoo king of Bijanagur, and having 
totally defeated him, took and plundered 
' his capital. From this time the Hindoo 
sovereignty rapidly declined, and ulti- 
*mately became extinct. 
, The Adil Shahee kingdom lasted till 

1689, when the city of Bejapoor was 
taken by Aurungzeb, and the province was 
added to the Mooghul empire. It can, 
however, hardly be said ever to have been 
really subject to the throne of Delhi, as 
it was very soon after abandoned to the 
Mahrattas, who retained possession of it 
till 1818, when consequent upon the war 
with the peshwa, Bajee rao, it was 
transferred to the British. 

Religion. Principally Hindooism. 
I tt»gc. Mahratee and Kanarese. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



§1- 

Booahy or Southera Mabratta 

Bound- North, the rivers Gutpurba and Kistna, 

"***■ separating it from Bejapoor ; east, Hy- 
derabad and the Ceded Districts ; south, 
Mysore and Kanara ; west, the mountains 
dividing it from the southern Konkan. 

Rivers. Gutpurba and Malpurba, both flowing 

into the Kistna ; Wurda, flowing into the 
Toombudra, and the Toombudra. 

Gcner^ The westem districts of the province 

jscnp- ^^^ mountainous and woody ; eastward, 
it is open and generally level. The soil 
is. good, and the climate favourable. 

Produc- Principally cotton, and dry grains. 

H0II9* 

Towns. The chief towns are Belgaum, Kit- 

toor, Dharwar, Gujunderger, Hooblee, 
and Savairore. 

Belgaum^ or Shapoor Belgaum^ is a 
large flourishing town, well situated in an 
elevated plain in lat. 15° 52' N. long. 
74° 42' E. It consists of two distinct 
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TovM. towns, Belgaum, whieh has a strong well 
built fort, and Shapoor. Amongst the 
inhabitants of Belgaum are many of the 
Jain sect. 

Travelling distance from Bombay 318 
miles, from Dharwar 43. 

Kittoor is a fortified town, 30 miles 
south-easterly from Belgaum. It is the 
residence of a Mahratta jageerdar, usually 
styled the Jessaye of Kittoor. 

Dharwar^ called in Mahomedan ge- 
ography Nussurabad^ is situated in lat. 
15° 28' N. long. 75° 8' E. It consists 
of a large fort and open town, and is the 
principal station of the civil authorities of 
the province. 

Hooblee^ 13 miles S. E. from Dharwar, 
is a large and populous town, and has 
long been celebrated as one of the prin- 
cipal places of trade in this part of India. 
The English had a factory here in 1660. 

Savanore^ properly Shanoor^ is only 
noticed as having been the capital of a 
small Pathan state ; the chief of which 
was known as the nabob of Savanore, and 
whose descendants still reside here. 

Name. The term "DooaV is applied to this 

province from its position between the 
two rivers Kistna and Toombudra, which 
flow along its northern and southern 
boundaries. It is of modern origin, this 
district having formerly been included in 
Bejapoor. 

ini it- Principally Mahratta and Kanarese, 
the Mahomedans in this province being 
very few. 
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History. In early times this province formecl 
part of the Hindoo sovereignty of Bijana- 
gur. It snbsequently fell under the power 
partly of Bejapoor and partly of Mysore. 
Latterly the whole was conquered by the 
Mahrattas, from whom it was taken in 
1818 by the British. 

Religion. Principally Hindooism. There are also 
a good many Jains. 

Language. Chiefly Kanarese. 

§2. 



Bound- 
aries. 



Balaglutt, Ceded Ulstriets. 

North, the rivers Toorobudra and 
Kistna, separating it from Bejapoor and 
Hyderabad ; east, the mountains dividing 
it from the northern Circars and northern 
Carnatic ; south, Mysore ; and west, the 
Dooab. 



Divisions. 



Rivers. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



Its principal districts are Doopad, 
Kurnool, Adoni, Cummum, Bellary, 
Gooty, Gundicotta, Cuddapa, Sidout, 
Raidroog, Gurrumconda, and Punganoor. 

The Vedavutti, also named the Hajnee 
or Pajnee, flowing northerly into the 
Toorabudra, twenty miles from Adoni, 
the Pennar, Toombudra, Kistna, and 
several smaller streams. 

This province consists for the greater 
part of an elevated open plain, intersected 
in difierent directions by ranges of low 
hills, and generally very barren of trees. 
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The southern portion of the province 
consists of valleys lying between the Eas- 
tern Mountains which extend from Colar 
to Gurrumconda, and thence stretch 
inland to the vicinity of Sera. The soil 
is remarkably good. The scarcity of 
trees is not natural, but has been occa- 
sioned by the continual passage and 
encampments of the large armies, by 
which this province was desolated, during 
• the constant wars of which it was for- 
merly the seat. The climate of this 
province is intensely hot, and it is much 
subject to drought, and consequently to 
famine. 

Pjpoduc- Cotton, indigo, sugar, rice, and various 
dry grains. Diamond mines are found 
chiefly in the Cuddapa district ; all the 
diamond mines in this part of India, with 
a few exceptions, lie between the Kistna 
and Pennar rivers, from which tract the 
Golconda diamonds were procured ; the 
district of Golconda itself not producing 
any. The district of Bellary is noted for 
the manufacture of cumlies. 

To¥M, The principal towns are of the same 

names as the districts. 

Kurnooly called also Kumeer-nuggur^ 
is situated on the south side of the Toom- 
budra, a few miles from its junction with 
the Kistna, in lat. 15o 44' N. long. 78° 
2' E. It is strongly fortified, and until 
1839, was the residence of a petty Pathan 
chief, the descendant of the former nabob 
of Kumool. This has been for several 
centuries the principal station of the 
Pekkan Pathaps. 
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TowM. Travelling distance from Madras 280 

miles. 

Bellary^ the capital of the province, is 
situated in about 16° N. lat., and 77° E. 
long. It has a small hill fort, and a for- 
tified petta. 

Travelling distance from Madras 316 
miles, from Bangalore 190. 

About 30 miles N. W. from Bellary 
are the ruins of the ancient Hindoo city 
of Anagoondee, or Bijanagur, (Vijaya- 
nuggur,) formerly the capital of the 
Hindoo empire of Kurnata, already no- 
ticed in the account of Bejapoor. 

Gooty is a strong hill fort, about 45 
miles east of Bellary. The highest part 
of the rock is 1000 feet above the sur- 
rounding plain. 

Cuddapa^ called by the natives Kurpa^ 
stands on the bank of a small river, in 
about 1 4° 80' N. lat., and 79° E. long. 
This was for many years the capital of an 
independent Pathan state, the chief of 
which was termed the nabob of Cuddapa, 
and many old Pathan families still remain 
here, who are considered to speak the 
Hindoostanee language with remarkable 
purity. Large quantities of sugar and 
jaggery are made in the neighbourhood. 
The diamond mines are about 7 miles 
north-east of the town, upon the bank of 
the Pennar. \ 

Travelling distance from Madras 166 | 
miles, from Bangalore 154. 

Punganoor is a fortified town, situated 
about 50 miles N. W. from Vellore, in 
lat. 13^ 21' N., and long. 78* 3' E. It 
is the residence of a Pelygar, generally 
styled the Pungandor raja, who holds the 
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TowBs. town and a small adjoining district, under 
tribute to the British. 

Name. The word Balaghat means "above the 

passes," and was hrst used by the Maho- 
medans to distinguish the whole of the 
upper country, extending from the Kistna 
to the southern extremity of Mysore, from 
the Paeen Ghat^ or country " below the 
passes.'' The terra "Ceded Districts'' 
was given to the province in 1800, when 
it was ceded or given up by the nizam 
of Hyderabad to the British. The ori- 
ginal name of this province was " Karna- 
tuk, or Karnata Desum," subsequently 
misapplied by both Mahomedans and 
Europeans to the Paeenghat country, to 
which it is now exclusively appropriated, 
although no part of the ancient "Kur- 
nata" was below the mountains. 

JahaWt- With the exception of a few thousand 
" ' Pathans, the inhabitants of this province 
are all Hindoos ; generally*they are more 
robust and active than the people of the 
Paeenghat countries, and of a bolder cha- 
racter. The total population is estimated 
at 2,200,000. 

History. This province formed the principal 
portion of the ancient Hindoo kingdom 
of the Kurnatuk, a name which was sub- 
sequently misapplied by the Mahomedans 
and Europeans to the country below the 
ghats, now known as the Carnatic. It 
was afterwards conquered by the raja of 
Bijanagur, after whose overthrow, it con- 
tinued for a long series of ye^rs in great 
disorder ; its central situation causing it 
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Hifltory. to become the common battle field of 
the successive Mahomedan and Mahratta 
rulers of the adjacent provinces. Ulti- 
mately on the conquest of Mysore by the 
English, a treaty was concluded with the 
nizam of Hyderabad and the Mahrattas, 
by which these districts were transferred 
to the British Government. 

Religion. Principally Hindooism. 

LiDgaa«e. Kanarese in the western districts, and 
in the northern and eastern, Teloogoo. 



§3. 



BTiirthcnt Cmmatie. 

^^' North, the small river Gundigama, 

*"^* which separates it from the Guntoor dis- 
, trict #f the northern Circars ; east, the 

sea ; south, the Pennar, dividing it from 
Central Carnatic ; and west, the eas- 
tern mountains, sepa^rating it from the 
Ceded Districts. 

Diyisions. It is divided into the districts of Ongole, 
and part of Nellore. 



Biv«r8. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



The Gundigama, which flows into the 
sea near Moodapilly; the Pennar, and 
several small streams. 

Towards its western boundary this pro- 
vince is hilly, but for the greater part it 
is level and open, and tolerably fertile, 
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Pwdiie- Rice and other grains are cultivated, 

**^*^ but the chief article of product is salt ; 

which is manufactured in large quantities 

on the coast, for exportation. I'here are 

. also copper mines. 

Towns. The principal towns are Ongole and 

Nellore. 

Ongole is situated near the coast, about 
150 miles northward from Madras. It is 
a small irregularly built town. 

Nellore is situated on ihe south side of 
the Pennar, a few miles from the coast, 
about 100 miles north of Madras. It is 
a populous town, and the capital of the 
province.. 

In 1787, a peasant, while ploughing 
near this town, discovered beneath the 
remains of a small Hindoo temple, under 
ground, a little pot, containing various 
Roman coins and medals of the second 
century. They were all of pure gold, and 
many of them fresh and beautiful, al- 
though nearly sixteen hundred years old. 

Nwe. In Hindoo geography this province 

formed part of what was denominated 
the Undra-desum, Its present name of 
Carnatic has been given to it by the Eng- 
lish, on account of its being included in 
the dominions of the nabob of the Car- 
natic, though properly not applicable to it. 

Inhabit- Hindoos and Mahomedans. 

ants. 

History. This province originally formed part of 
the Hindoo sovereignty of the Undra-de- 
sum, the rajas of which, about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, were possessed 
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Hktorjr. of cont<iderabIe powers. It was first inva- 
ded by the Mahomedans during the 14th 
century. It afterwards became depen- 
dent upon the principality of Cuddapa, 
from which it was transferred to the do- 
minions of the nabob of the Carnatic, by 
whom it was ceded to the British with 
the rest of his territories in 1801. 

Religion. Hindooism and Mahomedanism. 



LaDguBge. Teloogoo. 



§*• 



Bound- North, the Portuguese territories of 

Goa, and the Dooab ; east, the Ceded 
Districts and Mysore ; south, Malabar ; 
and west, the sea. 

Divwions. Tijjg province is divided into two parts? 
called north and south Kanara. North 
Kanara is divided into the districts of 
Soonda and Biljee, above the mountains ; 
and Unkola, Honawur, or Oonnoor, and 
Koondapoor, below the mountains. 

Soonda was formerly an independent 
principality under a Hindoo raja, and was 
a populous and well cultivated district ; 
but being for many years the principal 
seat of war between the Mahrattas and 
Mysoreans, it became completely ruined. 

The districts of Unkola and Honawur 
are commonly designated by the natives 
the Haiga country. 

South Kanara occupies the remaining 
part of the province, southward from 
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OiTiaoos. Koondapoor. It is called by the natives 
the Toolva country. 



General 
l)escrip- 
tion. 



With the exception of the open plains 
of Soonda above the ghats, the whole of 
Kanara may be described as a rocky 
mountainous country, intersected by nu- 
merous small rivers running from the 
mountains to the sea ; exceedingly fertile, 
and abounding with lofty forests. The 
rains generally commence in May, and 
last until October. 



Ppodnc- 
tioos. 



Towns. 



Its chief productions are rice, m great 
abundance, large quantities being con- 
stantly exported to other parts of India, 
and to Arabia. Teak and other woods, 
pepper and spices, sandal and sugar. The 
cattle are very small, and are little em- 
ployed, the cultivation being chiefly done 
by hand. There are no manufactures. 

There are few towns or villages in any 
part of the interior, the natives generally 
residin;2f on their farms. On the coast, 
however, there are several. The princi- 
pal of these are Sedashegur, Honawur, or 
Oonnoor, and Koondapoor, in north Ka- 
nara, and Mangalore in south Kanara. 

Honawur was formerly a place of con- 
siderable trade, Hyder AH having estab- 
lished a dock-yard for building ships of 
war there ; but it was afterwards entirely 
destroyed by Tippoo Sooltan. The Por- 
tuguese erected a fort at this place as 
early as 1505. There is a lake here of 
great extent, reaching nearly to the moun- 
tains, and abounding with nsh. 

Mangalore^ called also Kowrial Bun- 
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Name. 



Inhabit- 
ants. 
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dur^ is a flourishing town, situated in lat, 
12* 5^ N. long. 74* 67' E. It stands 
on a small peninsula, formed by a lake or 
backwater, which is separated from the 
sea by a beach of sand. The town is 
large, and built round the sides of the 
peninsula, in the centre of which was the 
fort. This place is celebrated on account 
of its long siege in 1783, by Tippoo 
Sooltan, who, though he had a large army, 
and was assisted by the French, was re- 
pulsed in every attempt, and completely 
- defeated by a weak garrison under Colo- 
nel Campbell. On the peace in 1784, the 
town was given back to Tippoo, who then 
destroyed all that remained of the fort. 

Travelling distance from Madras 440 
miles, from Bangalore 230* 

Above the ghats is the town of Soonda, 
formerly populous and flourishing, and 
the capital of the district, but now nearly 
a ruin. 

« 

The name Kanara, which is a corrup- 
tion of Kurnata^ was first given to this 
part of India by the Mahomedans. It 
does not properly belong to it, and ha» 
never been known by the natives, who do 
not use it. 

The inhabitants of this province, called 
by the English the Kanarese, are com- 
posed of several distinct classes. The 
lirst is that of the Brahmins, amounting to 
about one-sixth of the whole population. 
The next principal class, in the interior, i& 
that of the Nairs, who are the chief far- 
mers. Slavery is common throughout 
the province, most of the cultivators 
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iBUbifc^ being slaves, either by caste, as the Baka- 
doora, and Batadoora castes in the Toolva 
district, or by purchase. The inhabitants 
of the coast are . principally Maplays. 
These are Mahomedans, descendants of 
Arab settlers, and are the chief traders of 
the province. Their first arrival from the 
Red Sea is supposed to have taken place 
as fsLT back as the time of Alexander the 
Great, or B. C. 327. The total popula- 
tion is estimated at about 800,000. 

Hi«tonr. According to Hindoo tradition, this 
province was formerly under the govern- 
ment of Ravana, the king of Lunka, (or 
Ceylon.) It continued undisturbed under 
a Hindoo dynasty, until 1763, when it 
was subdued by Hyder Ali ; and on the 
conquest of the Mysore dominions in 
1799, it was transferred to the British. 

Religion. Hindooism and Mahomedauism are the 
prevailing systems of religion, though 
there are also several thousand called 
Christians, of the Romish Church, the 
descendants of settlers invited into the 
province from the Konkan, in the time of 
the Hindoo rajas, by whom they were 
much favoured. The Jain sect of Hin- 
doos is also numerous ; this and the adja- 
cent province of Malabar being now the 
only part of India in which the Jains are 
found in a collected state, though indivi- 
duals of the sect are scattered throughout 
the country. 

Unguage. The language of this province is a 
branch of the Karnata or Kanarese, in- 
termixed with Teloogoo and Mahratee. 
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§ 5. 



Mysore. 



Bound- This province is bounded on the north 

*"^' by the Dooab and Ceded Districts ; east, 
by the mountains separating it from the 
Carnatic, Baramahal, and Salem ; south, 
by Coimbatoor; and west, by Koorg, 
Malabar, and Kanara. 

DivisioM. It is divided into three great districts, 
namely, Chutrkul or Chittledroog, Nug- 
gur or Bednore, and Puttun or Seriuga- 
patam, the largest of the three. 

Chittledroog, which occupies the north- 
ern part of the province, consists of an 
extensive open plain. It is not very fer- 
tile, not being well supplied with water, 
but it abounds with sheep. 

Nuggur is situated in the midst of the 
western mountains, and is for the greater 
part covered with forest, producing abun- 
dance of sandal wood, pepper, betel, and 
cardamoms. This district was formerly 
an independent principality under a Hin- 
doo raja. In 176^ it was conquered by 
Hyder AH, who annexed it to Mysore, 
with which it has since remained. 

The Puttun district is partly moun- 
tainous, and partly plain, and abounds 
with rocky hills and forest. 



Rirers. 



The principal rivers are the Toombu- 
dra, Vedavutti, Pennar, Panar, Palar, 
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Kven. 



General 
Deflcrip- 
tion. 



Prodac- 

ti(UU. 



T,., 



TW. 



and Cavery, all of which^ except the Ca- 
very, have their soarces in this province. 

This province presents every variety of 
appearance in its different districts. It 
is enclosed on two sides by the Eastern 
and Western mountains, or ghats, and thus 
forms an elevated table-land, from which 
rise clusters of lofty hills, containing the 
sources of nearly all the rivers which 
water the low countries adjacent. The 
altitude of the level land varies from 1800 
to 3,000 feet above the sea. Sivagunga, 
which is the highest hill in the province, 
is 4,600 feet above the sea. 

Mysore produces rice, raggy, wheat, 
and other grains; sugar, betel, opium, 
castor-oil, and various other articles. 
Raggy, or ragee, is the grain principally 
cultivated, as it forms the food of all the 
poorer classes. The western forests yield 
rich supplies of sandal, and other valuable 
woods. Sheep are very numerous, red, 
white, and black, and there is also an in- 
ferior breed of horses. Mysore abounds 
in iron ore, which is worked by the na- 
tives, but in a very imperfect manner. 
Its principal manufactures are black and 
white cumlies and woollen carpets, and 
shawls. Cotton manufactures are few, 
and of inferior quality. 

The principal towns are Hurryhur, 
Chittledroog, Nuggur,. Simooga, Sera, 
Colar, Bangalore, Seringapatam, and 
Mysore. 

Chittledroog is a fortified town and 
strong hill fort, the capital of the district, 
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TowM. situated in lat. 14P 4' N. long. 76° 30' E. 
By the natives it is called " Seetla Doorg,'" 
which signifies "Me spotted fortress^'*'* and 
also " Chuttra kul,'" " the umbrella rock.'" 
7' he fort stands on a cluster of rocky hills, 
the highest peak of which is about 800 
feet above the plain. The ascent is partly 
by steps, and partly by notches cut in the 
steep and smooth surface of the rock. 
There are in the fort two fine tanks of 
water, several pagodas, and a deep well 
sunk in the rock, as a magazine for ghee. 
Chittledroog is famous for the variety and 
excellence of its fruits. 

Travelling distance from Madras 350 
miles, from Bangalore 140. 

In a dell among the mountains, a short 
distance to the west of Chittledroog, there 
is a curious suite of dark subterranean 
apartments, which probably were formerly 
the habitations of devotees. 

Nvggur^ or Bednore^ is the capital of 
the district so called, and was formerly a 
large and very rich city. In 4763 it was 
taken and plundered by Hyder Ali, who 
then changed its name from Bednore to 
Hyder Nuggur. In 1783 it was captured, 
and again plundered by an English detach- 
ment under General Matthews. Soon 
after which it was besieged by Tippoo 
Sooltan, assisted by the French, and forced 
to surrender. General Matthews and 
many of the officers were afterwards poi- 
soned by the Sooltan's order, and most of 
the soldiers put to death in their prisons. 
It is now in ruins, and almost depopulated. 

Travelling distance from Bangalore 
214 miles. 

Simooga is situated on the western 
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Tww. bank of the river Toonga, about 50 miles 
easterly from Nnggur. This was former- 
ly a larg^ and populous town, but bias 
fallen into decay, having been twice com- 
pletely devastated by the Mabrattas in 
1790 and 1798. In 1790 a battle was 
fought close to this town, between a de- 
tachment of Bombay troops, consisting of 
not more than 800 men, under Captain 
Little^ and a Mysore force of 10,000, un- 
der Mahomed Ruza, one of Tippoo'^s best 
generals. The English were completely 
victorious, after an obstinate contest. 
The Mahratta army, under Purseram 
Bhow, looked on at a distance, taking no 
part whatever in the engagement, but 
employed themselves very actively, as 
soon as it was over, in plundering the 
town, and slaughtering the defenceless 
inhabitants. 

Sera is situated about 90 miles north- 
erly from Seringapatam. In 1644 it was 
conquered by the Bejapoor Mahomedans, 
and became for a time the capital of a 
Mahomedan principality, until subdued 
by Hyder Ali, sipce which period it suf- 
fered so much from the constant wars be- 
tween the Mysoreans and the Mahrattas, 
that it gradually fell into ruins, and is 
now a place of little consequence. It is 
still inhabited principally by Mahome- 
dans, and contains a l^rge stone musjid. 

Bangalore is a large fortified town, sit- 
uated about 200 miles nearly due west 
from Madras. It is one of the principal 
military stations of the English, and much 
resorted to by them on account of its cli- 
mate, which is much more temperate and 
hi^lthful, than that of the low country, 
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Towns. The caDtonment, which is extensive and 
well arranged, stands about two miles 
from the Petta. The. fort is weak, and 
only calculated for defence against a na- 
tive enemy. There are coarse cloth and 
silk manufactories at this place. Banga- 
lore is famous for its gardens, which pro- 
duce a great variety of fruits, and excel- 
lent vegetables. 

Travelling distance from Mysore 85 
miles. 

Seringapatam is situated on a small 
island in the Cavery, in lat. 12^25' N. 
long. 76° 45' E. The island is about four 
miles in length, and one and a half in 
breadth; the town occupying about a 
mile at one end of it. The town was first 
built in about 1630, and became the capi- 
tal of Mysore under Hvder AH. The fort 
was constructed chiefly by Tippoo Sool- 
tan, assisted by French engineers,but with 
little skill; the works being faulty, and 
not strong. On an eminence in the centre 
of the island, at some distance from the 
fort, stands a large and well built village 
or town, called Shuhr-Gunjam. In a g^ar- 
den adjoining, amidst some choultries and 
a musjid, is the mausoleum of Hyder, in 
which are the remains of Hyder himself, 
his wife, and Tippoo Sooltan* The pro- 
per name of this place is Sree-runga- 
puttunum^ but in Mysore it is generally 
called merely Putt unum. After the res- 
toration of the Hindoo raja, and during 
the administration of the deewan Purnea, 
a bridge was built across the northern 
branch of the Cavery ; which, although 
unskilfully constructed, is an extraordina- 
ry work, and very much to Purnea's credit. 
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Towns» In 1792 Seringapatam was besieged by 

tbe English under Lord Cornwallis. On 
the night of the 6th February of that 
year. Lord Cornwallis attacked Tippoo'*s 
camp, which was under the walls of the 
fort, within a strong bound hedge, fur- 
nished with redoubts, and defended by 
about 40,000 in&ntry, besides a body of 
cavalry. For this attack Lord Cornwallis 
selected 2,800 Europeans, and 6,000 Na- 
tives, without any artillery. It was com- 
pletely successful. The camp was storm« 
ed, 80 guns were captured, and the My- 
soreans driven inside the fort with great 
loss. Preparations were then made to 
attack the fort, when Tippoo submitted, 
and made peace, with the cession of half 
his dominions. In 1799, war again break* 
ing out, Seringapatam was besieged by 
the English a second time, under Oeneral 
Harris. On the 4th May, at about 2 
o^cIock in the afternoon, the place was 
carried by storm, in the course of which, 
Tippoo was killed. The island was after- 
wards annexed to the English territories, 
but being remarkably unhealthy, has since 
been abandoned* 

Travelling distance from Bangalore 80 
miles, from Madras 296. 

Mysore^ the ancient and present capi- 
tal of the province, is situated about 9 
miles south from Seringapatam. The 
town is large and populous, and the fort, 
which is separated from it, is built in imi- 
tation of the European style. The raja'^s 
palace is inside the fort, and the British 
residency, on a rising ground, a short dis- 
tance outside. A large tank extends from 
near the fort, towards the foot of Mysore 

u 
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Towns. hill, which is a conical mountain, abont 
1,000 feet high, rising &om the plain at 5 
miles distance &om the city. On the 
summit is a house belonging to the Bri- 
tish residency, and on the south-western 
declivity, in the midst of a Brahmin vil- 
lage, there are two pagodas of great re- 
pute, to which the raja is accustomed to 
make an annual visit. Lower down, on 
the same part of the hill, is a figure of a 
bull, 16 feet high, cut out of the rock. 

The name Mysore, or as it is termed by 
the natives Mysoor^ is a corruption of 
Makesh Usoora^ a fabulous monster of 
Hindoo mythology. 

Inhabit- The inhabitants of the province, or 
ants. Mysoreans, are chieflyHindoos, and they 
are generally stouter and taller than the 
people of the Carnatic. There are also 
considerable numbers of Mahomedans dis- 
persed through different parts. The total 
population is estimated at about 3,000,000. 

History. This province was under the dominion 
of a succession of Hindoo rajas, until 
] 760, when the government was seized by 
the celebrated Hyder Ali. This indivi- 
dual was the son of a poor adventurer, 
and first entered the service of the raja of 
Mysore as a private soldier, about the 
year 1749. He soon distinguished him- 
self by his bravery and skill, and obtained 
great influence with Nunseraj, the dala- 
wai or prime minister, who promoted him 
to the command of the whole army. In 
1760, finding himself sufiiciently power- 
ful, Hyder deposed and banished his 
patron Nunseraj, and confining the nomi- 
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History, nal raja, assumed the sovereignty of My- 
sore. In 1780 he invaded the Carnatie, 
which he desolated with fire and sword, 
up to the very gates of Madras. The 
English collected an army under Sir Eyre 
Coote, who stopped Hyder'^s further pro- 
gress, and defeated him in several battles ; 
but being greatly assisted by the French, 
Hyder was enabled to carry on the war 
uiitil the 9th December, 1782, when he 
died, and was succeeded by his son Tip- 
poo Sahib, who assumed the title of Sool- 
tan. Tippoo was born in 1753, and 
named after a Mahomedan Fukeer of 
Arcot, for whom Hyder had a particular 
veneration. Tippoo'^s elder brother, Kur- 
eem Sahib, was set aside, being imbecile. 
The Sooltan prosecuted the war, which 
his father had commenced, until 1784, 
when he made peace ; his French allies 
being obliged to withdraw their aid, hos- 
tilities between their nation and the Eng- 
lish having ceased. In 1790, he unwisely 
attacked the raja of Travancore, an ally 
of the English. A war commenced in 
consequence with the latter, which ter- 
minated in March, 1792, in a peace con- 
cluded by Lord Cornwallis, under the walls 
of Seringapatam, at the cost of half of 
Tippoo's dominions. This, however, had 
not the eflfect of making the Sooltan more 
prudent, and in 1799 a second war broke 
out, which proved decisive. Seringapa- 
tam was taken on the 4th May of that 
year, by the English troops under General 
Harris, and Tippoo was killed in the as- 
sault. With Tippoo Sooltan terminated 
the Mahomedan government, after a dura- 
tion of only thirty-eight years. In June, 
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History. 1799, the English placed upon the mus- 
nud of Mysore, Krishna Oodiaver, then 
six years of age, of the family of the an- 
cient rajas, with whom the government 
remained until 1831, when in consequence 
of the long continued misrule of the raja, 
and the cruel and rapacious conduct of the 
Brahmins in power, a general insurrection 
of the people broke out, which compelled 
the British to interfere, and Mysore is 
now under their rule. 

Religion. Hindooism and Mahomedanism. 

Language. The general language of the province 
is the Karnataka, or Kanarese. The of- 
ficial documents of the government are 
usually written in Mahratee. 



§6. 



Baramalial* 



Bound- 
aries. 



Rivers. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



This province is bounded on the north 
by Mysore, and Central Carnatic ; east, 
by Central Carnatic ; south, by Salem ; 
and west, by Mysore. 

Its principal rivers are the Palar and 
the Panar. 

This is a small province, situated 
amongst the Eastern Mountains. It is 
generally of a wild irregular appearance, 
and in former times was thickly studded 
with formidable hill forts. 
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ProcJne- 
tions. 



The valleys produce rice, and other 
grains, but the articles principally culti- 
vated are dry seeds, vegetables, and plan- 
tations of cocoanuts and palms. The ma- 
nufactures are coarse, and consist of lit- 
tle besides inferior cumlies and cotton 
cloths. 



Towns. 



The principal t#wns are Venkatagherry, 
Satgurh, Oossoor, Sooloogherry, Vaniam- 
baddy, Rutnagherry, Kistnagherry, Rya- 
cotta, Tripatoor, and Allambaddy. 

Satgurh is situated at the foot of the 
mountains, a few miles from the Naikun- 
airy ghat, or pass. There was formerly 
a hill fort here, to which the name of Sat- 
gurh properly belonged ; the petta being 
called Lalpet. This place is now chiefly 
noted on account of its gardens, which 
produce abundance of fine fruit, particu- 
larly oranges and mangoes. 

Kistnagherry is a small town, situated 
in lat. 12° 32' N. long. 78° 23' E. only 
noticed on account of its fort, built upon 
a very bare and steep mountain, of 700 
feet perpendicular height ; several times 
besieged, but never taken, except by sur- 
prise. In 1791 the British troops 'at- 
tempted to storm it, but were repulsed 
with loss. The fortifications are now in 
ruins. 

Ryacotta is about 15 miles to the east 
of Kistnagherry. Its fort is built upon a 
rocky mountain, 1150 feet in perpendicu- 
lar height, and is a place of some strength; 
the present fortifications being principally 
of English construction. It commands 
one of the passes from the Carnatic into 
Mysore. 

u* 
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Name. 



Inhabit- 
ants. 



History. 



This province derives its name of Ba- 
ramahal from its having been formerly di- 
vided into twelve small districts. 

The inhabitants are principally Hin- 
doos, with very few Mahomedans. 

This province was originally subject to 
the Hindoo so^eignty of Kurnatuk, and 
on the dissolution of that kingdom fell 
under the rule of a number of polygars, 
or hill chieftains. Hyder Ali annexed it 
to the dominions of Mysore, and in 1792 
it was ceded by Tippoo Sooltau to the Bri- 
tish, with whom it has since remained. 



Religion. Hindooism and Mahomedanism. 

Language. TeloogOO. 



§7. 



Halein. 



Bound- 
aries. 



Rivers. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



North, the Baramahal, and Central 
Carnatic ; east, Central Camatic ; south, 
Southern Carnatie, andCoimbatoor; west, 
Coimbatoor, and Mysore. 

The only river of any note is the Ca- 
very, which flows along the western side 
of the province. 

This is an elevated district, generally 
open, with occasional ridges and clusters! 
of hills, and towards its western boundary, 
mountainous. The Shevaray hills in the 
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^^ vicinity of the town of Salem are parti- 
tioiL ^ cularly noted, and have been much resort- 
ed to by Europeans for change of climate. 
These hills consist of three distinct divi- 
sions, the Salem Naad, the Moko Naad, 
and the Moottoo Naad. The last is the 
loftiest, its elevation above the sea being 
about 5,000 feet. It has a table-land, 
seven miles by three, producing coffee of 
very good quality, wheat, barley, and 
millet. The inhabitants of these hills 
are exclusively of the VuUaler caste, and 
according to their own traditions, emi- 
grated from Conjeveram about the year 
1200. 

ftodttc- The chief productions of this province 
are rice, maize, cotton, coffee, salt-petre, 
and magnesia. Its cotton manufactures 
of all kinds are extensive. 

TovM. The principal towns are Dhurmpooree, 

Salem, and Namkool. 

Salem^ which is the capital, is situated 
in a plain, six miles south of the Shevaray 
hills, in lat. 11^ 37' N. long. 78° 13' E. 
It is a celebrated mart for cotton goods. 

Travelling distance from Madras 210 
miles, from Bangalore 114. 

Name. This province has its name from its 

capital. 

J it- The inhabitants are chiefly Hindoos. 

^ '^' This province was originally part of 
the great Hindoo sovereignty of the Car- 
natic. It was afterwards conquered and 
annexed to the dominions of Mysore, 
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Hirtory. until 1792, when it was ceded to the 
English. 

Religion. Principally Hindooism. 
Language. Tamil and Teloogoo. 



§8, 



Central or Middle Camatic. 



Bound- 
aries. 



Divisions. 



RiTers. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



Produc- 
tions. 



This province is bounded on the north 
by the Ceded Districts, and the river 
Pennar ; east, by the sea ; south, by the 
Coleroon ; west, by Salem, the Barama- 
hal, and Mysore. 

Its principal districts are part of Nel- 
lore, Venkatagherry, Kolastree, Chand- 
gherry, Chittoor, Madras, Arcot, Chin- 
glepet or the Jageer, Cuddalore, and part 
of Trichinopoly. 

The chief rivers are the Pennar, Palar, 
and Panar, besides many smaller streams. 

This province is in general level aod 
open, gradually rising from the coast to 
the eastern mountains ; broken in differ- 
ent directions by ridges and clusters of 
rocky jungly hills. It is well watered by 
rivers and large tanks, and is considered 
fertile. 

Rice, raggy, gram, and other dry grains; 
indigo, and salt. Iron is abundant, and 
is manufactured into steel, of very superior 
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^c- quality, at Porto Novo. Copper is also 
'"* found in the neighbourhood of Kolastree. 



Towns. TJje principal towns are Kolastree, 
Chandgherry, Pulicat, Chittoor, Madras, 
Amboor, Vellore, Arcot, Congeveram, 
Chinglepet, Arnee, Vandiwasb, Sadras, 
Trinomally, Ginjee, Pondicherry, Trica- 
loor, Cuddalore, and Chillumbrum. 

Pulicat is situated on the sea coast, 
about 25 miles north from Madras. It 
formerly belonged to the Dutch, who es- 
tablished themselves there in 1609. The 
town stands on the bank of a lake, of about 
40 miles in length, and 6 in breadth, 
which communicates by means of a canal 
with Madras. 

Chittoor is situated in the hills, about 
80 miles west from Madras. It was for- 
merly one of several small pollams, or hill 
districts, and came into the possession of 
the English in 1801, though the Polygars, 
or hill chiefs, were not finally subdued 
till 1804. 

Madras^ which is the capital of the 
British government in southern India, is 
a large and populous town, with a strong 
fort, situated on the sea-coast, in lat. 13^ 
5' N. long. 80° 21' E. This town was 
founded in 1^^ in which year the Eng- 
lish obtained the grant of a piece of ground, 
for the erection of a town and fort, from 
the raja of Chandgherry, Sree-rung-Ra- 
yeel. The raja desired that the new town 
should be named after himself, Sree-run- 
ga-raya-Puttun ; but the naik, or go- 
vernor of the district, ordered the English 
to give it the name of his own father, 
Ghinnapen, and it was accordingly called 
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Towns. ^^Chinna-Puttun.^ Madras wasthename 
of the village which existed before the 
present town was founded, and this name 
has been continued by the English to the 
town, the fort being denominated "Fort 
St. George." Madras soon became a flou- 
rishing city, and the chief station of the 
English on the Coromandel Coast. In 
1702 it was besieged by Daood Khan, 
one of Aurungzeb's generals, who notified 
that he had orders to take the fort and 
entirely destroy it. However, he was 
defeated, though the fort was then a very 
weak place, with only a few soldiers to 
defend it. In 1 744 it was besieged and 
taken by the French, who kept it until 
1749, when peace was made, and the place 
was restored to the English. In 1758 it 
was again besieged by the French, under 
the celebrated Lally, who ^as obliged 
to retreat, after a siege of two months. 
Since that time, Madras has never been 
besieged by an enemy ; though, in 1769, 
it was threatened by Hyder Ali, who en- 
camped his army within a few miles from 
the fort, and forced the English to make 
a treaty with him. 

In the quarter called Triplicane, or Tir- 
oomul-kheree, a little to the south of the 
fort, is the residence of the nominal nabob 
of Arcot, the descendant of the former 
Mahomedan rulers of the Carnatic. Near 
Triplicane, on the sea side, is the small 
town of Mylapoor, or St. Thome, the 
latter being the name given to it by the 
Portuguese, who captured the place, and 
formed a settlement there in the year 
1547. 

Eight miles southward from the fort 
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Towns, ig t]^e Mount, the principal station of 
the Madras Artillery. At this place is 
an old Romanist chapel, built by the Por- 
tuguese, upon the summit of a rocky hill, 
from which it has its name of "St. Tho- 
mas' Mount.'*' By the Natives it is usu- 
ally called "FuringeeKonda," or "Furin- 
gee Mulye." Two miles from the Mount, 
towards Madras, is the "Little Mount," 
a low rocky hill, on which stand the re- 
mains of an old Portuguese convent. The 
road here crosses the Adyar river, over 
which is a narrow bridge of twenty-nine 
small arches, 1230 feet long, called the 
Marmalong Bridge. It was built by an 
Armenian gentleman of Madras. The 
total population of Madras is estimated 
at 450,000, including about 30,000 Maho- 
medans. 

Amboor is situated near the eastern 
hills of the Baramahal, about 120 miles 
westerly from Madras. The town is neat 
and well built, and manufactures large 
quantities of castor-oil. On a mountain, 
to one side of the town, there was former- 
ly a strong fort. 

Vellore^ called by the Natives, Rae-El- 
loor^ is situated about 90 miles westerly 
from Madras. The fort is large, and 
strongly built, and surrounded by a deep 
ditch, which was formerly filled with alli- 
gators, but it is completely commanded 
by the neighbouring hills. It is now a 
place of little importance. 

Arcot (Urkat^) is situated on the south 
side of the river Palar, 70 miles south- 
westerly from Madras. This was the 
capital of the Carnatic, under the govern- 
ment of the Mahomedan nabobs, and it is 
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Town*, gtill a favonrite place of residence with 
jMahomedan families. The fort was for- 
merly large and tolerably strong, bat it 
is now in ruins. The celebrated Clive 
took it in 175 1» with a small party of 200 
Europeans and 300 Natives, although the 
garrison then consisted of 1100 men. 
The place was immediately besieged by 
raja Sahib, with an army of 10,000 inen, 
assisted by 150 French and artillery; 
but after a hard struggle of fifty days, 
Clive, with his handful of men, entirely 
defeated them. On the north side of the 
river is an English cavalry cantonment, 
and a large open town connected with it. 
This also is named by Europeans Arcot, 
but by the Natives it is usually termed 
Raneepet. 

Travelling distance from Madras 71 
miles. 

Congeveramy or Kanchipootum^ is a 
large open town, situated about 45 miles 
south-westerly from Madras. It stands 
in a valley, and being built in a straggling 
manner, covers a space of ground nearly 
six miles in length. It consists of two 
divisions, one named Vishnoo Kanchi, 
and the other Siva Kanchi. The princi- 
pal street is about two miles and a half 
in length. This place is noted on account 
of its being the chief Brahmin station in 
the Carnatic. The great pagoda in Siva 
Kanchi has a lofty tower over its entrance, 
from the summit of which there is a fine 
view of the surrounding country. Besides 
Brahmins, Congeveram is inhabited by a 
considerable number of weavers. 

Jrnee is situated about 20 miles to the 
south of Vellore.. During the wars with 
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Towns. Hyder Ali, this was a place of consider- 
able consequence, and it& fortress was 
Hyder^s chief magazine. It is noted for 
its clever workmanship in cloths, which 
are held in great estimation by the Natives 
of this part of Hindoostan. 

Sadra^j or Sadrungaputtanum^ is sit- 
uated on the 8ea*coast, about 40 miles 
south from Madras. It belongs to the 
Dutch, who settled there in 1647; and it 
was formerly a flourishing town, but it 
;iow consists of merely a few houses and 
a native village. About five miles to the 
northward of Sadras is a Brahmin vil- 
lage, called Mahabalipuram, (Muha-BiUi- 
poorum, the city of the great Nuli, one 
of the titles of Vishnoo,) or, as it is 
named by the English, the Seven Pagodas, 
remarkable for various extraordinary re- 
mains of Hindoo temples and sculptures 
of great antiquity. According to the 
Hindoo legends, there was, at some very 
remote period, a considerable town at 
this place, the site of which is now cover- 
ed by the sea. 

Trinomally^ ( Tiroona-Mulye^) is sit- 
uated about 50 miles from the coast, in 
lat. 1 2^ 1 1' N. long. 79° 7' E. It is 
chiefly noted as a place of pilgrimage for 
the Hindoos. It consists of a large craggy 
mountain, on which are several pagodas, 
and at its base, a populous town. The 
principal pagoda is built at the foot of 
the mountain, and has a large gateway of 
twelve stories, 222 feet high. 

Pondicherry, ( Phool-cheree, or Poodoo- 
cheree^J is situated on the coast, about 90 
miles south from Madras. It is a hand- 
some well built city, beloDging to the 
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TowM. French, and was once the most splendid 
European settlement in India, though now 
much decayed. The French first came 
to India in 1601 ; and in 1672, having 
purchased the ground from the king of 
Bejapoor, they built the -town and fort of 
Pondicherry. In 1748 it was besieged 
by the English, who were defeated, and 
obliged to retreat. In 1761 it was again 
besieged by the English under Coote, and 
taken. It was restored to the French in 
1763, but war breaking out again, it w^as 
besieged once more, and taken in 1778. 
At the peace of 1783, it was again trans- 
ferred to the French, and again taken in 
1793 ; restored to them in 1802, and, for 
a fourth time, occupied by the English in 
1803. At the peace in 1815, it was again 
given up to the French, with whom it has 
since remained. 

Cuddalorej (Goodaloor^) is situated 
on the coast, 12 miles south from Pondi- 
cherry, standing between two arms of the 
river Panar. It is an extensive and pop- 
ulous town, and was formerly the seat 
of the English Government; The English 
factory was first established there in 
1691, when a piece of ground was pur- 
chased from the raja, and a fort erected, 
called Fort St. David. After the capture 
of Madras by the French in 1746, Fort 
St. David became the head of the English 
settlements, and continued so until 1758, 
when it was besieged and taken by the 
French under Lally, who entirely de- 
molished the foi*t. 

Chillumbrum is a large and populous 
town, situated on the coast, 36 miles 
south from Pondicherry, and not far from 
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TewM. the river Coleroon. There is a large in- 
digo factory at this place, and the islands 
in the Coleroon are covered with the indi- 
go plant. It is also celebrated on account 
of its pagodas, which are large and an- 
cient. Abonfe-a mile to the north of Chil- 
Inmbrum are the remains of Porto Novo, 
formerly a large and wealthy town, but 
destroyed by Hyder AH, when he invaded 
the Carnatic in 1782. It is still a place 
of some trade. 

Name. The present name is of English origin. 



Inhabit- 
aats. 



Hiitory. 



The inhabitants of this province are 
Hindoos and Mahomedans, the latter 
being found chiefly in the Madras and 
Arcot districts. At Porto Novo, and 
along the coast, there is a distinct class 
of Mahomedans, denominated '^Lubbees.^' 
They are of Arab origin, and are the prin- 
cipal traders of this part of India. 

In ancient times this province formed 
part of the Hindoo sovereignty of the 
Karnatuk Desum; the various petty prin- 
cipalities, t^hich it comprised, being all 
nominally subject to it. It was first in- 
vaded by the Mahomedans in the year 
1310, but was not actually taken posses- 
sion of by them until the early part of 
the 18th century, when it was annexed 
to the sooba of the Dekkan, as part of 
the Mooghul empire. In ]743 the gov- 
ernment of the Carnatic was given by 
Nizam-ool-moolk to Anwarood-IDeen, as 
his deputy or nabob ; on whose death, in 
1749, the succession to the musnud was 
actively disputed, the opposing claimants 
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Hbtory. being respectively supported by the Eug- 
lish and the French. The contest which 
ensued continued with intervals, until 
towards the close of the century, when 
the authority of Mahomed Ali, son of 
Anwarood-Deen, whose claim had been 
supported by the English, was finally es- 
tablished. Mahomed Ali died in 1795, 
and was succeeded by his son Oomdut- 
ool-Oomra, who died in 1801, in which 
year the whole of the nabob'^s dominions 
were transferred by treaty to the British 
Government, in consideration of a fixed 
annual pension to be paid to the nabob 
and his family. 

Religion. Hindooism and Mahomedanism. 

Language. The prevailing languages of the Hindoo 
population of this province are, in the 
northern and western districts, Teloogoo, 
and in the southern, Tamil. 



§9. 



Malabar* 



Bound- 
aries. 



North, Kanara ; east, Mysore, Koorg, 
and Coimbatoor ; south, Travancore ; 
west, the sea. 



Divisions. jt is divided into three districts, Wy- 
naad, Palghat in and above the moun< 
tains, and Malabar below. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



The description already given of KaD- 
ara, is equally applicable to Malabar, in 
all particulars. 
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^iroT Black pepper may be considered the 
staple of this province, which also pro- 
duces abundance of rice, cocoa-nuts, and 
jaggery. Gold dust is found in some of 
the mountain streams, and the forests of 
the Wynaad and Palghat abound with 
excellent teak and bamboo. 

TowM. Tjjg principal towns are Cannanore, 

Tellicherry, Mahe, Manantoddy, Calicut, 
and Palghatcherry. 

Cannanore is situated on the coast, in 
lat. 11° 42' N.^ long. 75° 27' E. This 
town, with a small surrounding district, 
was formerly under the government of a 
bebee or princess, whose descendant still 
retains the title, and resides in her palace, 
under the protection of the English. Her 
ancestor, a chief of the Maplays, purchas- 
ed the estate from the Dutch. It was 
subsequently seized by Hyder AH, and in 
1799 annexed to the firitish dominions; 
an adequate pension being settled upon 
the bebee. The Portuguese had a fac- 
tory at this place in 1505. 

Travelling distance from Madras 423 
miles, from Mangalore 90, from Banga- 
lore 200. 

Tellicherry is a small seaport town, 
situated in lat. 11° 45' N. long. 75° 33' E. 
It was for many years the principal Eng- 
lish settlement on the western coast, a 
factory having been established there in 
1683. It is the principal mart in India 
for sandal- wood, brought from the forests 
above the ghats, and for the cardamoms 
of Wynaad, which are considered the 
best on the coast. 

Travelling distance from Madras 412 

w* 
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Towns. miles, from CaDnanore 16, from Banga^ 
lore 206. 

Mahi, sitoated on the coast, in lat. 11° 
42' N. long. .75^ 36' E. was formerly the 
chief French settlement on this side of 
India, and is still in their possession. 
The French first settled there in 1722. 

Manantoddy is a small inland village, 
situated in the forest of Wypaad. It is 
the principal military post of the district, 
and commands the Peria Pass. 

Travelling distance from Madras 365 
miles, from Bangalore 160. 

Calicut^ on the coast, in lat. 11^ 15' 
N. long. 75° 60' E. was formerly the 
capital of the prorioce. It is also cele- 
brated as being the first place in India, at 
which any European settlement was form- 
ed, the Portuguese, under Vasco de Gama, 
having landed there in 1498. 

Travelling distance from Madras 422 
miles, from Bangalore 200. 

Palghatcherry is situated inland, about 
70 miles S. E. from Calicut, in lat. 10^ 
45' N. long. 76° 38' E. Under Hyder 
Ali, this was a place of considerable im- 
portance as a military post. It is still a 
station for an English garrison. The sur- 
rounding forests abound with excellent 
teak. 

Travelling distance from Madras 340 
miles, from Bangalore 209. 

Name. xhe name Malabar is a compound of 

the two words Mulye^ hill or mountain, 
and bar or var^ region or district, "the 
hilly country.'^ In ancient Hindoo ge- 
ography, this province forms part oi a 
division called "JTeraia."' 
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iskM- The inhabitants of this province are 
principally Hindoos, dirided into Num- 
boorees, or Brahmins, Nairs, Tiars, and 
Maliars, who are all free men ; and Po- 
liars, and other lower castes, who are all 
slaves. There are also several thousand 
Christians of the Romish and Syrian 
churches, and on the coasts, Maplays 
and Jews. The total population is esti- 
mated at 1,000,000. 

^"^- It appears probable that this province 
originally formed part of the dominions 
of one of the Hindoo kings above the 
ghats, by whom it was placed under the 
government of Brahmins ; and that these, 
for their greater convenience in collecting 
the revenues, established the Nairs as 
their deputies, who, in course of time, be- 
came independent, forming the country 
into a number of principalities, the chief 
of each taking the title of raj^. Amongst 
the number, the Zamooree raja, or raja of 
Calicut, of whom frequent mention is 
made in the writings of European voya-' 
gers as the Zamorin of Calicut, was the 
most powerful. The many local difficul- 
ties of the country presented such for- 
midable obstacles to invaders, that it es- 
caped subjugation by the Mahomedans 
until 1760, when it was attacked and par- 
tially subdued by Hyder. His successor, 
Tippoo Sooltan, determined that the 
whole province should embrace Mahome- 
danism ; to effect which, he entered it in 
1788 with a large army, and forcibly cir- 
cumcised numbers of the Brahmins and 
Nairs. This caused a general insur- 
rection, which, however, the Sooltan 
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HiaUxj. promptly quelled, driving out the rajaF, 
and circumcising all of whom he could, 
get hold. After the first war between 
the British and Tippoo, the rajas and. 
Nairs who had been leading a predator j* 
life in the jungles, were reinstated in their 
authority by the former, as tributaries to 
the English Government. Their mode of 
ruling, however, was soon found to be 
such as could not be allowed or supported 
consistently with humanity; and it became 
necessary, for the relief of the country, 
from the confusion into which their mis- 
rule had plunged it, to deprive them of 
their power. The rajas were in conse- 
quence deposed, an allowance being set- 
tled upon them of one-fifth of the revenues 
for their support. Dissatisfied with this 
arrangement, the rajas excited a rebellion, 
which terminated in the final annexa- 
tion of the province to the British do- 
minions. 

RtUgioo. Hindooism is the prevailing system of 
the inland districts, and Mahomedanism 
Huxed with many Hindoo usages, that of 
the maritime parts. Though ruled by a 
Hindoo government, this province appears 
to have received the Mahomedan system 
at a very early period ; and when the 
Portuguese first visited the Zamorin'^s 
dominions, they found them filled with 
Moosulmans. Christians also of the Sy- 
rian and Romish churches are numerous. 
1'here are likewise many of the Jain sect 
in the interior. 

Language. The languages most generally spoken 
are the Kanarese and the Malayalim. 
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§ iO. 



Koorg. 

Booad- North, Mysore ; east, Mysore ; south, 

""" Mysore ; west, Malabar, and Kanara. 



RiTew. The Cavery and Boodra, both have 

their sources in Koorg, and there are' 
various other small streams. 

Geseni This province, being situated ia the 
tion?^ midst of the mountains, is composed of a 
succession of hills and valleys, in some 
places open, with some scattered trees and 
shrubs ; but the hills, for the greater part, 
are wild and covered with forest. 

I^tto- The valleys are exceedingly fertile, 
yielding a plentiful supply of rice, and 
cattle are in abundance, the pasturage 
being excellent. The forests produce 
sandal, teak, and other valuable woods, 
and abound with elephants. There are 
no manufactures. ' 

Tflwns. There are no towns of any consequence 

in this province, the Koorgs preferring to 
live scattered over the valleys and in 
their woods. The raja''s principal resi- 
dence, and which may therefore be called 
the capital, was Merkara, situated nearly 
in the centre of the country, about 50 
miles north-easterly from Tellicherry, and 
178 from Bangalore. 
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N&me. The origin of the name of this province 

is not known. 

Inhabit' The natives of this province, or as they 
*" *' are usually styled, the Koorgs, are a di- 
vision of the Nair caste of Hindoos, and 
have always been considered as a people 
of martial habits. Some of the tribes in- 
habiting the hills and forests are of a very 
wild character. The .total population is 
estimated at 200,000. 

History. The Hindoo principality of Koorg is 
one of the most ancient in India. Its 
rajas, named the Beer and Veer rajas, 
are mentioned by the Mahomedan his- 
torian Ferishta, as independent princes, so 
early as A. D. 1583, and there is an au- 
thentic history of the family commencing 
in 1632. It remained under the govern- 
ment of its hereditary raja until subdued 
by Hyder Ali. In the year 1779, on the 
death of the raja Linga, Hyder excluded 
the next heir. Beer Rajindra, from the 
succession, and confining him in a Mysore 
fortress, partitioned the country into jag- 
eers among a number of his Mahome- 
dan officers. Tippoo Sooltan caused the 
young raja to be circumcised, but in 1787 
he made his escape, and returning to . 
Koorg, succeeded after a long struggle in 
expelling the Mysoreans, and recovered 
possession of his dominions. Under the 
protection of the British, Koorg continued 
undisturbed under its own government 
until 1834, when in consequence of the 
violent conduct of the raja, Veer Rajindra 
Woodiyer, nephew of Beer Rajindra, 
it became necessary to deprive him of his 
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^^"•*«T» power. He was consequently renvoved, 
and placed under restraint, and Koorg* 
now forms part of the British territories, 

Hdigion. Hindooism. 
^*«^«« Kanarese. 

§ 11. 



'?***^- North, Mysore, Salem; east, Salem, 
Southern Carnatic ; south, Southern Carna- 
tic, Travancore, Malabar ; west, Malabar. 

Diviaoiis. Hq principal divisions are the districts 
of Suttimunglum, Coimbatoor, Caroor, 
and Darapoorum. 

^^'"^ The Cavery, Bhoowani, Amravutti, 

and smaller streams. 

g^i This is an elevated district, especially 

tion. ^ towards the north and west, much diver- 
sified with hill and dale, forest and open 
country, generally fertile and well culti- 
vated. The soil for the most part is dry, 
but in the vicinity of the hills, and also in 
some of the southern parts, there is much 
low marshy ground. In the district of 
Coimbatoor, along the western frontier, 
are the celebrated Neilgherry mountains. 

^ ^ The chief articles of produce are cotton, 
rice, and tobacco. Tho province also 
yields abundance of muriatic and common 
salts, nitre, and iron. 
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Townt* The principal towns are Suttimangluin,' 

Bhoowani, Coimbatoor, Caroor, and Dara- 
poorum. 

Bhoowaniy being situated at the conflux 
of the rivers Bhoowani and Cavery, is 
considered a sacred place, and is in conse- 
quence much resorted to by the Hindoos. 

CoimbatooTy the capital of the province, 
is situated in lat. 10^ 52' N. long. 77° 5' 
E. This was formerly one of the princi-^ 
pal military stations of Tippoo Sooltan. 
• It has a musjid, which was built by him; 
and at Penura, two iniles distant, is a 
celebrated Hindoo temple, called Mail- 
Chittumbra. 

Travelling distance from Madras 306 
miles, from Bangalore 178. 

Sometime since an ancient tumtdtss^ or 
mound, was dug open near this place, 
which on examination was found to con- 
tain various weapons and other articles, 
such as were formerly used by the Ro- 
mans. 

A short distance to the northward and 
westward of this town, are the Neilgher- 
ries, a range of mountains connecting the 
eastern and western ghats. They extend 
from east to west about thirty-four miles, 
and from north to south fifteen, contain- 
ing a fertile and well cultivated table-land, 
entirely free from jungle, and varying in 
height from 5,000 to 9,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Jackanairy being 5,659, 
Dimhutty 6,041, Ootakamund 6,416, and 
one of the highest peaks, named Doda- 
bet, about 9,000. The air is exceedingly 
clear, and the climate cool and healthy, 
on which account they are much resorted 
to by European invalids* 
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|Tf«u, The inhabitants of tkese hills are of 
foilr classes, Toders, Koters, Bargers, and 
Knrrambers. The Toders are the abori- 
gines and lords of the soil, which, how- 
ever, they do not cultivate, restricting 
themselves to pasturing ^^ittle. They are 
quite distinct in language and religion 
from the Hindoos, and though a fine look- 
ing race, often fair, and generally of good 
size and figure, are in a very rude and 
ignorant state. Tfaey are not numerous, 
not exceeding more than five or six hun- 
dred. The Koters appear to be nearly of 
the same description as the Toders, but 
occupy themselves as artisans, chiefly in 
the manufacture of coarse iron tools. 
The Burgers are th^ ^cultivators of the 
land, which they hold under tribute to 
the Toders. They are of Hindoo origin, 
and speak the Kanarese language. They 
^re estimated at between six and seven 
thousand. The Kurrumbers are a very 
wretched race, black and small, inhab- 
iting the jungles upon the skirt of the 
hills, in number not more than a few 
hundred. 

-These hills produce barley, and other 
dry grains, and very fine vegetables and 
fruits. The animals are black cattle, and 
bufialoes, a species of sheep, wild elk, 
bears, and tigers. 

The proper appellation of these hills is 
the "Neelagiri,''' from neela^ blue, and 
igiri^ hill or mountain. 

Caroor is situated on the northern bank 
of the river Amravutti, not far from the 
Cavery, and about 50 miles westerly 
from Trichinopoly. The Amravutti being 
the ancient boundary between the do- 
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Towns. 



Name. 
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minions of Mysore and Trichinopolr- 
Caroor was formerly a place of consider- 
able commerce, and is still a neat pleasant 
town. 

DarapooTum is situated in a fine open 
country, about half a mile from the Am- 
ravutti, near the south end of the pro- 
vince. It is populous and well built, and 
the surrounding coupitry produces abun- 
dance of rice and tobacco. 

In ancient times this province was call- 
ed "JTwn/ww?.'" The derivatio/i of its 
present name Coimbatoor is uncertain. 

The inhabitants of this province are 
chiefly Hindoos, there being few Ma- 
homedau families to be found. The total 
population is estimated at about 700,000. 

This province originally formed part of 
the Hindoo kingdom of Madura, from 
which it was conquered about the year 
] 650, by the raja of Mysore, under whose 
government it remained until 1799, when 
it was transferred to the British. 



Religion. Chiefly Hindooism. 



Inhabit- 
ants. 



History. 



Language. Tamil. 



§ 12. 



Southern Carnatlc. 



Bound- 
aries. 



North, the Cavery and Coleroon, sepa- 
rating it from Salem and Central Carna- 
tic; east, the sea; south, the Gulf of 
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^^^ Manar; west, Travancore, and Coimba- 
toor. 



anes. 



Dirisi(»is. 



Rirers. 



The following are its principal districts, 
Triehinopoly, Tanjore, Tondiman'^s Coun- 
try, Dindigul, Madura, and Tinnevelly. 

Coleroon, Cavery, Vygaroo, Vyparoo, 
and several smaller streams. 



General 
Descrip- 
tioa. 



Proda<y- 
tions. 



Towns. 



This province presents great variety of 
appearance. The districts of Triehino- 
poly and Tanjore are level and open, 
well watered and fertile, particularly 
Tanjore. Tondiman's Country consists 
for the greater part of thick jungle. Din- 
digul and Madura are mountainous and 
wooded, well watered and fertile. Tin- 
nevelly level and open. 

Rice, tobacco, cotton, and jaggery, the 
latter two articles principally in Tinne- 
velly, There are elephants in the south- 
ern and western parts of Madura and 
Dindigul. 

The principal towns are Triehinopo- 
ly, Tanjore, Combaconum, Tranquebar, 
Nagore, Negapatam, Poodoocotta, Dindi- 
gul, Sholavandrum, Madura, Shevagunga, 
Ramnad, Tinnevelly, Palamcottah, and 
Tuticorin. 

Triehinopoly^ also called Trichira- 
poora^ the capital of the province, is sit- 
uated on the south side of the Cavery, 
and is a large and populous town. By 
the Mahomedans it is commonly called 
Nuthur-Nuggur, Triehinopoly is cele- 
brated for A memorable siege, which it 
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Town*. sustaineii from 1751 to 1755, when it 
was successfuUj defended by the English 
against the French and their Native allies* 
Within the fcurtified eity is a lock, about 
300 feet high, on whieh are a pagoda and 
other buildings. In a dwrgak outside the 
city, not far from, the western wall, under 
a plain slab, lie the bones of Chunda Sa- 
hib ; and in a sort of ehookry adjoiningf> 
are the burial places of Umeer-ool-Oomra 
and his famUy. Trichinopoly is one of 
the principal miliitary stations of the 
English. 

Trayelling distance from Madras 207 
miles, from Bangalore 206. 

Opposite to the town of Trichinopoly, 
the Cayery separates into two branches, 
forming an island called Seringam, (Sree*- 
Tungum,} About thirteen miles to the 
eastward of the point of separation, the 
branches again approach each other, but 
the northern one is at this spot twenty 
feet lower than the southern. The north- 
ern branchy which takes the name of 
Coleroon, is allowed to run waste to the 
sea ; but the southern, whieh retains the 
name of Cavery, i& led by numerous chan- 
nels to irrigate Tanjore. Near the east 
end of Seringam an immense saound, call- 
ed the annicut, has been formed to pre- 
vent the waters of the Cavery from des- 
cending into the Coleroon. About a mile 
from the western extremity of the island^ 
at a short distanee from the bank of the 
Coleroon, standi the celebrated pagoda 
of Seringam. It is composed of seven 
square enclosures, S5(y feet distant from 
each other ; and each enclosure has four 
large gates, with high towers, placed one ' 
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l*wfc in the centre of each side opposite to the 
four cardinal points. The ontward wall 
IS nearly four miles in circnmference. 

Tanjare, ( Tunjavooroo) the capital 
of the district so named, is situated in a 
fertile plain, in lat. 10^ 42' N. loDg. 79° 
11' E., about 38 miles easterly Arom Tri- 
chinopoly. It consists of two parts, the 
fortified town, and the fort or citadel, 
both on the same level, and connected to- 
gether by a wall. The city is regularly 
built, and contains many good edifices. 
In the fort is a celebrated pagoda, one of 
the finest specimens of the pyramidical 
temple in India. Its principal tower is 
199 feet high. In ancient times Tanjore 
was one of the chief seats of learniog in 
southern India. 

^ Travelling distance from Madras 205 
miles. 

Combaconum^ in the same district^ is 
situated about 23 miles north-easterly 
from Tanjore. This was the ancient cap- 
ital of the Chola rajas. It is still a large 
and populous town, chiefly inhabited by 
Brahmins, and possesses a number of fine 
tanks and pagodas. 

TranquebaVj in the same district, is 
situated on the coast, in lat. 11° N. 
loDg. 79°^ 53' E. It is a very neat regu- 
larly built town, and belongs to the Danes, 
who settled there in 1616, having pur- 
chased the ground from the raja of Tan- 
jore. 

NagarCy or Nagoor^ is also in the same 

* district, and on the coast, 13 miles south 

of Tranquebar. It is a populous and 

busy place, and possesses a number of 

trading vessels, some of them of a consid* 

X* 
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Towns. erable size. The main branch of the 
Nagore river forms its harbonr. There 
is here a curious minar, 150 feet high, 
and several mosques^ erected at different 
times bj the nabobs of the Carnatic. 
Nagore is the principal resort of the Lub- 
bees. 

Negapatam, in the same district, is 
situated on the coast, 20 miles south of 
Tranquebar, in lat. 10° 45' N. long. 19'' 
54' E. This place, originally a Portu- 
guese settlement, was taken in 1660 by 
the Dutch, who made it the capital of 
their possessions on the Coromandel coast. 
It is now much deeayed and depopula- 
ted. 

Dindigni, the capital of the district so 
named, is situated in lat. 10^ 18' N. long. 
78° 2' E., near the western entrance of an 
extensive plain, about 30 miles from east 
to west, and 25 from north to south, al- 
most surrounded by mountains. It is a 
clean and neatly built town, and has a 
strong fort built upon a rock about 400 
feet high, on the summit^ of which is a 
Hindoo temple. Under the northern 
ledge of the rock there is a remarkable 
natural cavern, inhabited by some Maho- 
medan fukeers. 

Travelling distance from Madras 275 
miles, from Trichinopoly 60. 

Poodoocotta^ the capital of Tondiman'» 
Country, situated in lat. 10° 18' N. long- 
78° 58' E., is a remarkably clean well built 
town, of modern erection. 

Travelling distance frtom Triehinopoly 
34 miles. 

SholavandruffL, in the Madura district, 
is situated 12 miles north of Madurar 
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^"*"' upon the northern bank of the Vyar or 
Vygaroo river. It is a large open town, 
though consisting chiefly of small thatch- 
ed huts. 

Madura^ the capital of the district, and 
formerly the capital of an Hindoo king- 
dom, is situated in lat. 9^ 55' N. long. 78^ 
i^f' £^ upon the south side of the Vy- 
garoo. This is a city of considerable an- 
tiquity, and contains the remains of many 
magnificent edifices, comprising some of 
the most extraordinary specimens of Hin- 
doo architecture now extant, particularly 
the ancient palace of the rajas. It has a 
pagoda coyering an extent'of ground al- 
most sufficient for the site of a town, in 
front of which is a celebrated choultry, 
called Tiroomul Naik'^s, 312 feet in length, 
and covered with grotesque sculptures. 
Near the town is a remarkable eminence, 
called from its shape the ^^ elephant rock.'^ 

Travelling distance from Madras 292 
miles, Arom Trichinopoly 82. 

There was formerly at Madura a cele- 
brated college, called by the Natives, 
''Maha Sunkum.'' 

Shevagunga^ in the same district, was 
formerly the capital of a polygar princi- 
pality, tributary to Madura, and ruled 
by a ranee. It is a large open village, 
agreeably situated, and clean. Lat. 9^ 
55' N. long. 78** 32' E. 

Ramnad^ in the same district, is situat- 
ed near the coast, in lat. 9^ 23' N. long. 
78"^ 56' E. It is the capital of a pollam, 
generally styled the Ramnad zumeen- 
daree, which was granted to the present 
zumeendar'^s family under the Hindoo go- 
vernmmit of Madura, with the title of 
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Towns. Suiii-puiti, for the defence of the road, 
and protection of the pilgrims resorting 
to the pagoda of Ramisemm* The town 
is of an irregular appearance, and contains 
nothing of note. 

In the gulf of Manar, opposite to Ram- 
nad, and about a mile from, the coast, is 
Ratnisernm, a small sandj uncultivated 
island, about eleven miles long, and six 
broad. This island is celebrated through- 
out India as a place of pilgrimage for the 
Hindoos. The pagoda is about 9 miles 
from Pambum, the port of the island, and 
is considered a fine building. A line of 
black rocks stretches across the gulf from 
Ramiserum to Ceylon, known by the name 
of Adam^s Bridge. 

Tinnevelly, the capital of the district 
80 named, is an inland town, situated in 
lat. 8^ 48' N. long. 78° 1' E. a little to 
the westward of the Tumbrapoornee river, 
about 25 miles distant from the Western 
Mountains. It is a large and populous 
pla^e. 

Palamcottah is situated on the eastern 
side of the Tumbrapoornee, which divides 
it from Tinnevelly. It is a fortified town, 
and was formerly the principal strong- 
hold of one of the southern polygars. 

Travelling distance from Madras 390 
miles, from Trichinopoly 180. 

Tuticorin^ in the same district, is sit* 
uated on the coast, in lat. 8° 57' N. long. 
76° 36' E. It is a large town, and is 
noted for itisj pearl fishery, which has ex- 
isted for many centuries, and still coa- 
tinues productive, though the pearls are 
considered inferior to those found in tliB 
bay of Condatchy in Ceylon.^ 
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Name. This province has its present general 

name of Southern Carnatic from the Eng- 
lish. There is no native name applicable 
to it as a whole. 

Inhabit- Hindoos of various castes, and Maho- 
medans, the latter principally in. the dis- 
trict of Trichinopoly, and those of the 
Lubbee caste along the coast. 

History. In ancient times this province was di- 
vided into a number of principalities, 
"nearly all of which formed part of, or 
were dependent upon the two great Hin- 
doo kingdoms of the Chola Desum, and 
Madura. For the better understanding 
of their history, we will notice the several 
districts separately. 

Trichinopoly was originally part of the 
Chola Desum, and remained an indepen- 
dent Hindoo principality until 1736, when 
Chunda Sahib acquired possession of it. 
Chunda Sahib lost it in 1741 to the Mah- 
rattas, from whom it was taken in 1743 by 
Nizara-ool-Moolk ; and it thenceforward 
continued to form part of the dominions 
of the nabobs of the Carnatic, until the 
country passed under the government of 
the British. 

Tanjore, the ancient Chola Desum, was 
conquered in 1 675 by Ekhojee, a Mahrat- 
ta chief, brother of Sevajee, and remained 
subject to his descendants until 1799, 
when the territory was transferred to the 
British — still, however, preserving to the 
raja his title, and allowing him to retain 
the city and fort of Tanjore, with several 
palaces in different places for his residence. 
Never having been subdued by the Ma- 
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History, homedans, Tanjore retains more of its 
original Hindoo character than most other 
parts of the country ; and, until lately, 
the barbarous practice of suttee was very 
frequent. It is considered one of the 
most fertile districts in all India, and is 
.thickly populated. 

Tondiman^s Country, or the Tonda- 
mundalum^ was originally connected with 
the Chola dominions. It subsequently 
became a distinct zumeendaree, under the 
rule of a Hindoo chief called by the Eng- 
lish the Tondiman, from Tondi, and the 
English word man, a corruption probably 
of the old Hindoo name Tonda-mundalum. 
Although at present nominally a depen- 
dent of the British Government, the Ton- 
diman is allowed the full possession of his 
zumeendaree free from tax or tribute of 
any kind, as a reward for the remarkable 
fidelity exhibited by his family in their 
connection with the English through all 
changes of fortune, especially during the 
early wars of the Carnatic. The Natives 
of this district were long celebrated as 
most expert thieves, from which circum- 
stance they derived their name of col- 
laries, (kullurees^ from kullur^ thief,) but 
so much is their character improved, that 
now a theft is seldom known amongst 
them. The instrument commonly called 
by Europeans the " Cholera horn," derives 
its name from this people, and is properly 
the "kullureehorn." 

Dindigul was formerly subordinate to 
the kingdom of Madura, and continued an 
independent Hindoo principality until 
1755, when it was subdued by the raja of 
Mysore, and annexed to that country; 
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Hirtory. fpom which it was separated, and finally 
transferred to the British in 1792. 

Madura was the seat of the ancient 
kingdom so named. In the remote 
periods of Hindoo history, this was one 
of the holy countries of the south of India, 
and its capital was styled the southern 
Madura. Its ancient sovereigns were 
named the Pandian race, and it is sup- 
posed to have been th6 " Pandionic re- 
gion^ of Ptolemy. After the dissolution 
of the Pandian monarchy, Madura fell 
under the rule of a number of turbulent 
polygars, sometimes tributary to the na- 
bobs of the Carnatic, but more frequently 
refiising to acknowledge their authority. 
After much conflict, particularly from the 
middle to the end of the 18th century, 
the province was finally subjugated by 
the British, and added to the Carnatic 
territory, with which it was transferred 
to them in 1801. 
* Tinnevelly originally formed part of the 
Chola sovereignty. Subsequently it was 
divided amongst a number of independent 
polygars, under whom it remained for a 
long time in a ^tate of great anarchy ; 
until, after much conflict, it was finally 
subdued by the English in the beginning 
of the present century. 

Religion. Hiudooism and Mahomedanism. 

U age. The general language of the province 
is Tamil. 
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§ 13. 



Bound- 
aries. 



Divisions. 



Rivers. 



General 
Hescrip- 
tion. 



North, Malabar; east, the Western 
Mountains, separating it from Cuimba* 
toor and Southern Carnatic; south and 
west, the sea. 

North Travancore, including the small 
principality of Cochin, and south Tra- ' 
vancore. 

None of any magnitude, but numer- 
ous small streams. 

This province consists of a long strip 
of land, shut in from the main country, 
by a lofty range of mountains running 
from its northern to its southern ex- 
tremity, terminating at Cape Comorin. 
In length it may be estimated at 140 
miles, by an average breadth of about 
40. Through the mountains are three 
passes. The northern, or Chow-ghat, 
leading into Coimbatoor ; the central, or . 
Ariyungol, not practicable for carriages, j 
about 10 miles in length, leading into I 
Tinnevelly; the southern, or Arumboo- 
lee, twelve miles from Cape Comorin, a 
broad level opening between the moun- 
tains, into the south of Tinnevellj. 
Along the coast, separated from the sea 
by a narrow strip of sandy soil, is a 
backwater, or brackish lake, communi- 
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^®^ eating with the sea by creeks at differ- 
tion.^ ent points, and extending from Chow- 
ghat to Quilon, a distance of about 140 
miles. Its breadth and depth vary very 
much, but it is navigable throughout for 
boats. From Quilon, a canal connects 
this backwater with another at Ai^engo, 
continuing the water communication as 
far as Trivanderam. Travancore is one 
of the richest and most fertile countries 
in India. Its surface is beautifully 
varied with hill and dale ; and winding 
streams, flowing down the mountains, 
preserve the valleys in a constant state 
of verdure. The mountains are covered 
with lofty forests. 

^^' The productions of this province are 
numerous and valuable. Pepper, carda- 
moms, cassia, betel-nut, cocoa-nut, gin- 
ger, mace, nutmegs, bees-wax, ivory, 
sandal-wood, ebony, &c. Rice is always 
in the greatest plenty, a scarcity being 
quite unknown; the country generally 
yielding three crops in the year. The 
cattle are of a small breed, and there are 
no sheep, except such as are procured else- 
where. The forests are filled with teak 
and other valuable woods, and abound 
with elephants. Buffaloes and tigers are 
numerous, as are also monkeys, apes, and 
other wild animals. The black tiger is 
a native of this province. 



To 



There are few towns of any con- 
sequence, the Natives preferring to 
live dispersed over the country upon 
their farms. The principal are Tri- 
choor, Cranganore, Cochin, Aleppie, Qui- 
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Towns. Ion, Trivandermn, Oodagherry, and Nag- 
racoil. 

Trichoor is only noted as being situat- 
ed near the Chow-ghat. It belongs to 
the Cochin raja. 

Cranganare is situated on the coast, 
16 miles north from Cochin. It former- 
ly belonged to the Dutch, and was a 
commercial settlement of some conse- 
quence. Its inhabitants are principally 
Jews, and, according to their statements, 
Cranganore was possessed by their peo- 
ple as early as A. D. 490. 

Cochin^ (Koockee^) is also upon the 
coast, in lat. 9^ 51' N. long. 76° 17' E. 
In the year 1503, the celebrated Portu- 
guese Admiral Albuquerque obtained the 
permission of the raja to erect a fort at 
this place, which was the first possessed 
by any European nation in India. In 
1663, it was taken by the Dutch, under 
whose government it became a very 
flourishing town, having an extensive 
commerce with Arabia and other coun- 
tries. It came under the dominion of 
the English in 1795, and still has a con- 
siderable traffic with other parts of 
India, and also with Arabia, China, and 
the Eastern Islands. Ship-building is 
likewise carried on here. About a mile 
distant from Cochin is a small town, 
called Muttacherry, inhabited by Jews. 

Aleppie is also on the coast, about , 
midway between Cochin and Quilon, 
It is the chief depot from which the 
Travancore government exports its pep- 
per and timber. 

Quilon^ (Koollum^) is situated on the 
coast, in lat. 8° 53' N. long. 76° 39' E. 
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Towns. Ti^jg vras formerly the principal town of 
the province, and is still a place of con- 
siderable native trade. 

Trivanderamy situated about 3 miles 
from the coast, and about 50 miles from 
Cape Comorin, is the modern capital of 
the province, and the usual residence of 
the raja, who has here a large palace 
built in imitation of the European style, 
and decorated with a variety of coarsely 
executed paintings, clocks, and other 
European ornaments. There is also at 
this place a menagerie, or collection of 
wild beasts, but it possesses nothing 
worthy of notice. 

Travelling distance from Madras 480 
miles. 

Oodagherry is a small fortress, 30 miles 
south of Trivanderam, formerly one of 
the principal military stations of the 
province. Adjoining is the town or vil- 
lage of Papanaveram, where the raja has 
a palace. 

Nagracoily including also Kotar^ is a 
small town of little note, except from its 
situation upon the main road to the 
Aramboolee pass. Fourteen miles from 
this place is Cape Comorin, called by the 
Natives, Kunya Koomuree^ forming the 
southern extremitv of India. 

Name. The present name of this province is 

derived from that of the principality of 
Travancore. Its general native name, 
applicable to the whole territory, is 
"Malayalim." 



Inhabit- The inhabitants of this province, called 
in English writings by the general name 
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Inhabit- 
ants. 



History. 



of Travancoreans, may be classed as fol- 
lows : — Namboorees or Brahmins, Nairs, 
and other Hindoo divisions, as in Mala- 
bar, forming the bulk of the population — 
Romanists, that is, followers of the Rom- 
ish church, consisting chiefly of the fish- 
ermen, and others dwelling on the coast, 
andamounting to aboutll5,000 persons — 
Syrians, (called by the Hindoos, Soori- 
anee Maplay, or Nazaranee Maplay,) 
so named, as being Christians of the Sy- 
rian church, and amounting to about 
125,000, being principally in the inland 
parts of north Travancore — ^Jews in 
number about 2,000, living at Cochin 
and Cranganore, and a few thousand 
Mahomedans. The total population is 
estimated at about 1 ,500,000. 

From the earliest traditions, Travan- 
core has been subject to a Hindoo gov- 
ernment. Originally it appears to have 
been divided into a number of separate 
principalities, in which state it remained, 
until about the middle of the 1 8th cen- 
tury, when raja Martandan, of the prin- 
cipality of Attingal or Travancore, suc- 
ceeded in adding several of them to his 
own territory. From this time the rajas 
of Travancore, partly by intrigue, and 
partly by force, went on extending their 
conquests until they had subdued the 
whole province, with the exception of 
Cochin. In 1799, the purchase of Cran- 
ganore from the Dutch brought on a 
war with Tippoo Sooltan, who denied 
the power of the Dutch to make the 
sale, the principality of Cochin being 
tributary to Mysore. The Travanco- 
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^^^^J' reans were entirely defeated, and but 
for the interposition of the English, the 
whole province would have been con- 
quered. The country continued undis- 
turbed under the protection of the Bri- 
tish Government until 1809, when in 
consequence of a conspiracy set on foot 
against the English by the dewan, or 
minister of the raja, a war broke out, 
which speedily terminated in the con- 
quest by the former of the entire king- 
dom. The raja's territories remained 
under the immediate direction of the 
British resident until 1813, when they 
were restored, and have since remained 
at peace. 

The principality of Cochin was resort- 
ed to at an early period by the Euro- 
peans; the Portuguese under Albuquer- 
que having obtained leave to build a fort 
at the town of Cochin in 1503, the first 
poss^essed by that nation in India. In 
1663 the Portuguese were diiven out 
by the Dutch, with whom the town of 
Cochin remained until the establishment 
of the English. The raja of Cochin 
maintained his independence until the 
latter part of the 18th century, when he 
was compelled to pay tribute to Mysore. 
In 1791, his tribute was transferred to 
the English, who had restored to him 
the places conquered by Hyder and Tip- 
poo. The dewan having afterwards 
confederated with the dewan of Tra- 
vancore in the war of 1809, and having 
treacherously attacked the British resi- 
dent and troops, the raja was for a time 
deprived of his authority, and his coun- 
try has since remained chiefly under the 

Y* 
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Historv* 



Religion. 



ISLANDS CONNECTED 

control of the English, the raja's gorem- 
ment being restricted to about one-half 
of his original territory, 

Hindooism. There are also in this 
province, as already noticed, a consider- 
able number of Syrians and Romanists, 
and a small proportion of Mahomedans 
and Jews. 



Language. The general language of the province 
is Malayalim. In the southern parts, 
bordering upon Tinnevelly, Tamil. 



CHAP. IX. 

Islands connected wltb India. 

The islands which may be classed as connected 
with India, are the Laccadives, the Maldives, and 
Ceylon. 



Situation 
and Des- 
cription. 



THE LACCADIVES. 

The Laccadives are opposite the coa«t 
of Malabar, and distant about 75 miles 
from it. They consist of thirty small low 
islets, extending from the 10th to the 
J 2th degree of north latitude, being sep- 
arated from each other by wide chan- 
nels, and the largest not containing six 
square miles of land. 
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Prodttc- 
tions. 



Name. 



Inhabit- 
ants. 



History. 



They are all very barren, producing 
nothing but cocoa-nuts, coir, jaggery, 
and a little betel-nut, which are exported 
to India in exchange for grain, cloths, 
and other articles. 

The name Laccadives is a corruption 
of the Sanskrit words, "Luksha Dwipa,"^ 
or hundred thousand islands^ and was 
given them at a time when, being very 
little known, they were supposed to be 
much more numerous than they are now 
ascertained to be. 

The inhabitants are Mahomedans of 
the Maplay class ; they are very poor, 
and subsist chiefly upon cocoa-nut and 
fish. 

These islands were probably peopled 
at an early period by colonists from the 
Malabar coast, but nothing was known 
of them to Europeans prior to their 
discovery by the Portuguese navigator, 
Vasco de Gama, in hid passage to India. 
They subsequently came under the rule 
of the bebee of Cannanore, by whom 
they were ceded to Tippoo Sooltan, since 
whose time they have been independent, 
though nominally forming part of the 
British province of Kanara. 



tion 

Des- 

ion. 



THE MALDIVES. 

The Maldives lie between lat. T 6' N. 
and- lat. 0^ 46' S. They consist of 
numerous circular clusters, separated 
from each other by narrow passages, and 
amounting to about 1200 of various sizes ; 
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**.'**?n°" ^^^ largest not being more than three 
cription. miles in circnmference. The larger isletc 
are inhabited and cultivated, but the 
greater number are mere rocks and sand 
banks. The principal island is named 
"Mull," and is the residence of the chief, 

Produc- Their chief articles of produce are 

coir, cocoa-nut oil, cowries, tortoise-shell, 
and dried fish, which are exported by the 
islanders in their own boats, to the coast 
of Orissa, and to the straits of Malacca, 
in exchange for rice, sugar, and other ne- 
cessaries. 

Name. The name Maldives is a corruption of 

the two Sanskrit words, "Muluya Dwi- 
pa,*" the isles of Muluya. 



^"nf]***" They are inhabited by Mahomedans, 
the descendants of Arab colonists. 



ants. 



History. Thcse islands were known at an early 
period to the ancients, being mentioned 
by Ptolemy ; and are supposed to have 
been colonised by the Arabs soon after 
the commencement of their intercourse 
with Ceylon, some centuries probably 
prior to the first visit to India of the 
Portuguese navigators. They are under 
the government of a chief who takes the 
title of Sooltan. 

Language. It fg not accurately known what lai^ 
guage is properly that of the Maldives 
but the islanders all understand 
speak Hindoostanee. 

Religion. Mahomedauism mingled with paganisi 
Like the Biajoos bf Borneo, they annuall] 
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JieKgion. gend adrift into the sea a vessel laden 
with perfumes, gums, and flowers, as an 
offering to the spirit of the winds, and 
sometimes a like offering is made to the 
spirit whom they term the king of the 



sea. 



Situation 
ftod Des- 
eription. 



tiOQS. 



CKYLON. 

Ceylon is situated on the south-east of 
southern India, from which it is separat- 
ed by a narrow channel, called the gulf 
of Manar, between lat. 5° 56' and 9^ 
46' N. and long. 79° 36' and 81° 58' E. 
From Point Pedro, the northern ex- 
tremity, to Dondra Head, at the south- 
ern, its greatest length is about 270 
miles, and its greatest breadth about 
145. The inland districts are mountain- 
ous and covered with forest, the highest 
peaks rising to about 6,000 feet above 
the sea. There are numerous small 
rivers and streams running down on all 
sides from the high land. 

It3 principal productions are cinna- 
mon, cocoa-nut oil, coir, betel-nut, and 
tobacco ; arrack also of a superior quali- 
ty is distilled from the toddy of the co- 
coa-nut tree. The island abounds with 
elephants and other animals, and has nu- 
merous kinds of snakes. The forests 
produce a great variety of the finest 
sorts of wood, and the mountainous 
districts are rich in gems of different 
species, such as the cat8''-eye, the ame- 
thyst, topaz, ruby, garnet, &c. Ceylon 
also possesses an extensive pearl fishery 
in the bay of Condatchy, on its north- 
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Prodac- 

tiOQS. 



Towns. 



Kame. 



western coast, and another fishery of 
chalk shells. 

The principal towns are Jaffnapatam, 
Calpenty, Chilaw, Negombo, Colombo, 
Caltura, and Point de Galle, along the 
western coast, Trincomalee and Batti- 
colo on the eastern coast, and Matura at 
the southern extremity. 

Colombo is the seat of government. 
It is situated in lat. 6"^ 55' N. long. 79^ 
45' E. 

Trincotnalee^ in lat. ?° 32' N. long. 
81^ 37' E., is a place of great importance 
on account of its large and excellent har- 
bour, which is the best in India, and 
forms the depot of the British ships of 
war employed in the eastern seas. 

Cane/^, • situated nearly in the centre 
of the island, was its ancient capital, but 
was never superior to a village of mud- 
huts, its population not exceeding S,000 
persons. 

The proper name of this island is Sin- 
gala, from which the English name of 
Ceylon has probably been derived. By 
the Hindoos it is called Lunka, or some- 
times from its former capital, "Khundi,'' 
and by the Arabians, Serindeb (Surun- 
deeb.) By the ancient Romans it was 
called Taprobane. The name Lunka^ 
though now generally applied to Ceylon, 
belongs properly to a fabulous island 
which the Brahmins supposed to be sit- 
uated on the equator, and through 
which the Hindoo astronomers were ac- 
customed to draw their first meridian, ' 
which they called the meridian of Lunka. 
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Inhabit- The great body of the Natives may be 
" ' divided into three classes, nearly equal in 
number: — the Singalese, the Candians, 
and the Tamil people. The Singalese 
occupy the southern half of the island, 
the Tamil people the coasts of the north- 
ern half, and the Candians the central 
parts. There are also some Ma^lays. 

The total population of the island is 
estimated at 900,000. 

History. Little is known of the history of Cey- 
lon prior to 1505, when the Portuguese 
formed settlements upon the coast, 
where they found that the Arabs had 
already obtained a footing. In 1603, 
the Dutch arrived, and in 1656, having 
succeeded in completely expelling the 
Portuguese, acquired possession of all 
the maritime districts, the Native prince 
being confined to the interior, where he 
was protected from invasion by the na- 
tural obstacles of a mountainous and 
jungly country. In 1796, the Dutch pos- 
sessions were conquered by the English, 
who were subs^uently engaged in vari- 
ous wars with the raja until 1819, when 
their authority was finally established 
over the whole island. 

Keiigion. The religion of the Singalese and Can- 
dians is that of Boodh, The Tamil 
people follow the Brahminical system. 
Christians are also numerous and in- 
creasing. 

Language. The prevailing languages are Singa- 
lese, Tamil, and a corrupted Dutch. 
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CHAP. X. 



Beloodtistan. 

Bound- Beloochistan lies to the north-west- 

"**^*' ward of Hindoostan. It is bounded on 

the north by Persia and Afghanistan ; 

east, by Afghanistan, and the Brahooee 

Mountains, separating it from Sind; 

south, by the sea ; and west, by Persia. 

Divisions. Its chief divisions are Shawl, Kelat, 
Kuch-Gundava, formerly called Sewis- 
tan, and Mukran. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



Produc- 
tions. 



The general character of this country 
is mountainous, and its climate in winter, 
in the northern parts, intensely cold, the 
snow lying deep, even in the valleys, 
from the end of November to the begin- 
ning of February. The soil is generally 
sandy, stony, and arid, but there are oc- 
casional tracts of great fertility. Kuch- 
Gundava, in particular, was formerly 
much celebrated as a very populous and 
well cultivated district, though now from 
the prevalence of light drifting sand al- 
most desert. 

Its productions are in general the 
same as those of Afghanistan and Sind. 
Wheat, barley, and other grains, but no 
rice. Fruits of all kinds, both European 
and Asiatic. Sheep and cattle are nu- 
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Towis. 



Ntme. 



I m- 



tnerous, and camels and horses in abund- 
ance. The woods are principally the 
apoor resembling the teak, tamarind, 
and the babool. The date also grows in 
the plains. Minerals of all descriptions 
are said to be found in different parts, 
but our information on this subject is as 
yet defective. The greyhounds of this 
country are excellent, and are bred with 
great care by the Beloochees, who hold 
them in great estimation. 

The principal towns are Kevetta, in 
Shawl ; Kelat, Dadur, Bhag, and Gun- 
dava, in Kuch-Gundava ; and Kedje, in 
Mukran. 

Kelat^ which is the capital, is situated 
in a well cultivated valley, in lat. 29° 8' 
N. long. 65° 50' E. It is inhabited by a 
mixed population of Beloochees, Afghans, 
and Hindoos, the latter principally trad- 
ers from Mooltan, and speaking the Pun- 
jabee dialect. The gardens around Ke- 
lat produce every kind of fruit European 
and Asiatic in great abundance, notwith- 
standing the severe cold of the winter. 

Gundava is the second town in impor- 
tance, and is the usual winter residence 
of the Khan, the cold not being so great 
here as at Kelat. It is situated in lat. 
27° 55' N. long. 67° 38' E. 

The name of this country is of Persian 
origin, and signifies the land of the Be- 
loochees. 

The inhabitants are called by the ge- 
neral name of Beloochees. They are 
composed of two great divisions, the one 
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Inhabit- named Beloochee, the other Brahooee, 
"*"• and both subdivided into a number of 
smaller tribes and families. There are 
also many Hindoo and Afghan settlers, 
and a tribe called Jut8» who appear to 
be descended from the original Hindoo 
inhabitants of the country converted to 
Mahomedanism. 

History. Previous to the first invasion of the 
Mahomedans in 664s, this country was 
possessed by the Hindoos; and, as late 
as the year 1600, Kelat belonged to a 
Hindoo raja. It subsequently fell under 
the dominion of a Beloochee chief, in 
whose family it now remains. For 
many years past, however, the country 
has been in the greatest disorder, and 
involved in incessant broils and revolu- 
tions, so that it can hardly be considered 
to have been under any regular govern- 
ment. 

The title of its chief is "Khan of Ke- 
lat. ''^ Previous to the war between the 
English and Afghans, which broke out 
in 1838, he was nominally feudatory 
to the chief of Cabul. He may now be 
considered as dependent upon the Bri- 
tish Government. 

Refigion. j^ religion, both Beloochees and Bra- 
hooees are Mahomedans of the Soonnee 
sect. 

Language. Each division has its own language, 
neither of which has any written charac- 
ter. The Beloochee partakes very much 
of the Persian, and the Brahooee of the 
Punj^bee, 
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CHAP. XI. 



Aljihaniatan. 

Bound- This kiDcrdom lies upon the north- 

western frontier of Hindoostan. It is 
bounded on the north by ranges of 
mountains separating it from Tartary; 
east, by Cashmeer and the Indus ; south, 
by Sind and Beloochistan ; and west, by 
Persia. s 

Piviaioi^r. ji jg divided into a number of districts, 
corresponding with the divisions of tribes 
of the inhabitants, but its main portions 
may be considered as included under the 
following general heads ; — Herat, Kafir- 
istan, Cabul, Peshawur, and Candahar. 

Honntams. The principal mountains are the Hin- 
doo Koosh, or Indian Caucasus, which 
are a continuation of the Himalayas, 
and run westward, terminating nearly 
north of the city of Cabul ; the Paro- 
pamisan, which run from the Hindoo 
Koosh towards Herat ; and the Sooliman 
Mountains, which run from north to 
south, from about 34"* to 29° north lat. 
There are several other inferior ranges 
of hills connected with those above men- 
tioned, which cross the country in various 
directions. 

* ■*• Numerous mountain streams flow 

through the country ; but with the 
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Rivero. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



exception of the Cabal river, the Hel- 
mund, and the Urghundab, none are af 
any size. The Cabul river rises in the 
Paropamisan mountains, and flows past 
Cabal easterly into the Indus, a little 
above Attock. The Helmand also rises 
in the same mountains, about thirty 
miles to the westward of Cabal, and 
flows southerly and westerly into a large 
lake called the Zoor, on the borders of 
Persia. The Arghundab rises in the 
hills, about 80 miles north-east of Can~ 
dahar, and flows south-westerly into the 
Helmund. 

This country possesses great variety of 
surface, as well as of climate and produce 
tions. It may be described generally as 
consisting of wild bleak mountains and 
hills, with extensive tracts of waste land, 
together with fertile plains and vallies, 
populous and well cultivated. The cli- 
mate of difierent parts vary extremely, 
owing partly to the difierence of latitude, 
but chiefly to the difierence of elevation. 
About Herat the snow lies deep through 
the winter months, and in the Cabul dis- 
trict the cold is severe. At Ghuznee 
especially where the snow is often on 
the ground from October to March, while 
the rivers are froaen, the cold is quite 
equal to that of England. The climate 
of Candahar is mild, snow being rarely 
seen, and that of Peshawur is oppressive- 
ly hot during summer, and not colder in 
winter than that of Hindoostan. 

During winter the inhabitants of the 
cold districts clothe themselves in woollen 
garments, and in some places in clothes 
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Gffl«»J of felt, over which they wear a large 

tion/^ great coat, called a posteen^ made of 

tanned sheep skin, with the wool inside. 

They have fires in their houses, and 

often sleep round stoves. 

Kafiristan occupies the mountainous 
country lying along the northern frontier 
of Cabul. It is composed of snowy 
mountains covered with deep pine for- 
ests, with small but fertile valleys pro- 
ducing abundance of grapes, and ftirnish- 
ing pasture for sheep and cattle. 

Cabul is also mountainous, but has ex- 
tensive plains and forests, though be- 
tween the city of Cabul and the Indus^ 
there is a great scarcity of wood. The 
part lying between Cabul and the moun- 
tains is called the Kohistan or highlands. 

Candahar is more open, but not so 
fertile, and large portions are desert. 
Herat is hilly towards the north and 
nortl^-east, but generally open, and one of 
the most fertile countries in the world. 

Produc- Wheat, barley, and rice, are the prin- 

tions. . I . *' \ J • Ai • . 

cipal grains produced m this country. 
Wheat is the general food, barley be- 
ing given to the horses. It also yields 
abundance of fruits and vegetables, both 
European and Asiatic; besides tobacco, 
sugar, assafoetida, alum, rock salt, salt- 
petre, sulphur, lead, antimony, iron, cop- 
per, and a little gold. The wild animals 
are generally the same as in India, the 
elephant excepted, which is not an in- 
habitant of Afghanistan. The common 
Indian camel is found in all parts of the 
level country, and wild sheep and goats 
are numerous. Herat is celebrated for a 

z* 
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FroduG- fine breed of horses, and Bameean for a 
***"*** description of poneys, called yaboos^ 
much used for carrying burdens. Mnle& 
and asses also abound, and are used for 
the same purpose. The sheep, of which 
large flocks are pastured, are generally 
of the broad fat tailed kind. There are 
fine dogs, especially greyhounds and 
pointers, and eats of the long-haired des- 
cription, known in India as the Persian, 
Snakes and scorpions are found, but no 
alligators. Wolves are numerous, and 
during winter are fierce, sometimes at- 
tacking men. The commonest wood& 
are oak, cedar, walnut, and a species 
of fir. 

Wind-mills and water-mills are gene- 
rally used for grinding the corn. Neither 
palankeens nor wheeled carriages are 
used, both sexe» being accustomed to 
travel on horses or camels. 

Coal is found about Kohat in the 
Peshawur district, and naphta, or petro- 
leum, that is, earth oil. Silk worms are 
also reared in this part. 

Towns. The principal towns are Herat, Cabul, 

Julalabad, Peshawur, Ghuznee, Cauda- 
har, Khelat-i-6hilzee, and Dura Ismail 
Khan. 

Herat is situated on the western fron- 
tier, in lat. 34^ 20' N. l<»g. 60^ 50' E. 
in a very beautiful and fertile plain. It 
is one of the most ancient and celebrated 
cities in Asia, giving its name to an ex- 
tensive province at the time of the inva- 
sion of Alexander, and subsequently it 
was for many years the capital of the 
empire established by Tymo<^ Lung. It 
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Towns, ^as taken from .the Persians by the 
Afghans in 1715, and was retaken by 
Nadir Shah in 1731. It was again cap- 
tured by the Afghans in 1749, and has 
ever since remained in their possession. 
It usually formed a government for one of 
the king^s family, and on the dissolution 
of the Dooranee monarchy in 1823, it 
became a separate principality under 
Shah Kamran, the son of the king Shah 
Mahmood, and has since continued under 
' his rule. 

Cabul is a very ancient and beautifal- 
city, situated in a fine plain upon the 
banks of the Cabul river, in lat. 34° 1(X 
N. long. 69° 15' E. After the subver- 
sion of the dynasty of Ghuznee Cabul 
became the capital of the country, and 
is to be considered as such. It has not 
many buildings of note, the houses being 
constructed principally of wood, in con- 
sequence of the frequency of earthquakes. 
It had a very fine covered bazar built by 
Ali Murdan Khan, a celebrated noble- 
man in the service of the emperor Juhan- 
geer, but which was destroyed by the 
English on their second capture of the 
city in 1842. On a neck of land at the 
eastern side of the city, about 150 feet 
above the plain, stands the Bala Hissar 
or upper citadel, the usual residence of 
the kings. Outside the town is the tomb 
of the renowned emperor Baber. Cabiil 
enjoys a remarkably fine climate, and is 
celebrated for its beautiful gardens which 
produce fruits and flowers of all kinds in 
the greatest abundance. Frait indeed is 
more plentiful than bread, and is con- 
sidered by the people as one of the 
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Towni. necessaries o£ life. Its population, before 
the war with the English, was estimated 
at 60,000. 

In the mountains, a short distance to 
the north-westward of Cabul, in lat. 34^ 
40' N. long. 66° 57' E. is the city of Bm- 
meean, the capital of a small district of 
the same name, dependent upon Cabal. 
It consists for the greater part of a 
multitude of apartments and recesses 
cut out of the rock, which are believed 
to be of great antiquity. Amongst other 
remarkable objects are two colossal sta- 
tues cut in the face of the mountain, 
about 150 feet in height, and supposed 
to be ancient idols. There are also some 
large mounds, or, as they are termed by 
the Natives, topes^ constructed of blocks 
of stone, by some considered to have been 
the work of the Greeks. 

Julalabad is situated in lat. 34^ 6' N. 
long. 69° 46' E., a short distance to the 
westward of the Khyber Pass. It was 
formerly a place of considerable import- 
ance, and is still one of the principal 
towns ; but it is chiefly noted on account 
of its gallant defence by a handful of 
British troops, under Sir Robert Sale,, 
against the Afghans in 1842. 

PeshawuT is situated in lat. 34° 6' N. 
long. 71° 13' E. It stands in a well cul- 
tivated populous plain, forming a circle 
of abput thirty-nve miles across, and 
nearly surrounded by mountains. 

This city was founded by the emperor 
Akber, and from its convenient situation 
between western Afghanistan and India, 
it has become a place of considerable 
commerce. Its population is estimated 
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Towiw^ at 100,000, principally of Indian origin. 
It was captured in 1825 by Runjeet Sing, 
and has since remained in possession of 
the Sikhs. 

Ghuxnee is situated in lat. 33^ 10' N. 
long. 66*^ 57' E. For nearly two cen- 
turies this was the capital of a powerful 
kingdom, commencing with Subuktageen 
in 975, to the time of Mahomed Ghourie 
in 1171, who subdued the empire of 
Ohuznee and burnt the city. For many 
years afterwards, however, Ghuznee con- 
tinued to be one of the principal towns 
in Afghanistan, and has alv?ays been re- 
garded with veneration by the Mahome- 
dans, in consequence of its containing the 
tombs of numerous distinguished person- 
ages of their faith. About three miles 
from the city is the tomb of the celebrat- 
ed Sooltan Mahmood. Ghuznee was 
taken by storm by the British troops in 
1839. Upon the insurrection in 1841, it 
again fell into the hands of the Afghans, 
from whom it was re-captured in 1842, 
when the English entirely demolished 
the fort, and carried off the sandal-wood 
gates of Mahmood's tomb, which had 
been taken by him from the Hindoo 
temple of Somnath in 1024. They also 
took away the Sooltan's mace as a trophy 
of their conquest. 

Travelling distance from Cabul 80 
miles, from Delhi 920. 

Candahar is situated in lat. 36^ 11' N. 
long. 66° 28' E. This place is believed 
to have been founded by Alexander the 
Great, and has always, from its position 
near the frontiers of Persia, been a place 
of considerable importance. The origi- 
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Towiw. nal city was. destroyed by Nadir Shab^ 
and the present town was built in 1753 
by Ahmed Shah, who made it his capital. 
It contains about 100,000 inhabitants, of 
whom a large porportion are Dooranee 
Afghans. 

Travelling distance from Delhi, by Ca- 
bul, 1070 miles. 

Name. By Europeans this country is com- 

monly designated by the general name 
of Cabul. By the Persians it is styled 
Afghanistan, meaning the land of the 
Afghans, by which name also it is usually 
mentioned in Indian history. 

'aSto**' The inhabitants are known by the 
general name of Afghans, which is a 
Persian appellation. Their common na- 
tional designation, among themselves, is 
Pooshtanu or Pookhtanu, but they more 
frequently use the names of the different 
tribes. In India they are generally de- 
nominated Pathans, and in the province 
of Delhi, Rohillas. 

The Afghans assert that they are des- 
cended from the Jews, and often style 
themselves "Bun-i-Israeel,'' or children of 
Israel^ though they consider the term Fa- 
hoodee^ or Jew, as one of reproach. It is 
certain that they have in many points a 
strong resemblance to the Jews, and there 
appears reason to believe that the tradi- . 
tion of their origin is not onfounded. 

They are divided into a number of 
distinct tribes, or Okhoss,, each consisting 
of a number of separate clans ; and these 
last again subdivided into kkaUs^ which • 
means a band or assemblage. 
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Wi»bit- The principal are the following:— 

" First, the Dooranee, formerly called the 

AbdalleC) which includes amongst its 
clans the Populzye, the bead Khail of 
which is the Suddoozye, the chief divi- 
sion of the whole of the Dooranees' and 
containing the royal family ; the Barik- 
zye, the Achikzye, Noorzye, and others. 
Second, the Ghilzees. Third, the Ber- 
dooranees, or eastern Afghans, including 
the Yoosoofzyes, Khyberees, and others. 
The termination Zye^ means son^ cor- 
responding with the Mac prefixed to 
Scotch names. 

There are also in the towns many of 
mixed descent, from different parts of 
Asia; amongst whom are the Kuzzil- 
bashes and Tajiks of Peri^an origin, and 
the Hindkees, the descendants of settlers 
from Hindoostan. The inhabitants of 
Kafiristan, which means the land of the 
infidels, are called the Syah posh, or 
Syah posh Kafirs, from their usually 
wearing dresses of black sheep skin ; syah 
signifying hlack, and posh a covering. 
They are a fine handsome race, very fair, 
many of .them having light hair and blue 
eye*, on which account it has been con- 
jectured that they are the descendants 
of the Greeks. There seems reason, 
how^ever, to believe that this is not the 
case, and that they are the descendants 
of the original inhabitants of Cabul and 
Candahar. They are a brave and hos- 
pitable peofJ|S, though in a rude state, 
and have never been conquered by the 
Afghans. They have no king, but are 
divided into a number of independent 
tribes. Some of the tribes, occupying the 
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inbAbit- borders, are termed Neemchu-Moosul- 
mans, or half Mooatdmans^ from their 
having partially adopted the Mahomedan 
faith. They are generally idolaters. 

History. Little is l^nown of the early history of 
this country, the first mention of it being 
made by the Greeks, who traversed it 
under Alexander the Great. In A. D. 
664<. the Arabs who were then actively- 
engaged in extending their conquests and 
propagating their faith, invaded Afghan- 
istan; and by the year 700 succeeded in 
eftecting the general subjugation of the 
country, and making converts of the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants. It subsequent- 
ly became the scene of repeated invasions 
by the Tartars until 977, when a per- 
manent governmeni was established by 
Subuktageen, under whose son, the cele- 
brated Sooltan Mahmood, the empire of 
Ghuznee was extended over the whole of 
Afghanistan and various provinces of 
India. The Ghuznee monarchy continu- 
ed, with various alterations, until 1171, 
when it was subverted by an Afghan 
chief, named Mahomed uhourie, who 
' took and destroyed the capital, and ex- 
pelled the whole of the roval family. 
The dynasty of Ghor continued until 
about the year 1208, when on the death 
of the last king, Mahomed Ghourie, a 
general civil war ensued; the country 
was plunged into a state of miserable 
confusion; and, in|1215, was conquered 
by the king of Kharizm. It appears, 
however, again to have recovered its 
independence, when it was invaded and 
overrun by Tymoor Lung. Another 
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History, blank occurs in its history until 1506, 
when Cabul and Ghuznee were conquered 
by Sooltan Baber, prior to hi& invasion 
of Hindoostan. From that period Af- 
ghanistan continued to form part of the 
M ooghul empire of Delhi, until the death 
of Aurungzeb, when like many other 
provinces of that vast kingdom, it resum- 
ed its independence. 

In 1720 the Afghans invaded Persia, 
and captured Isp^^an, but were not able 
to retain their conquest; and in 1737 
their own country was completely sub- 
jugated by Nadir Shah. 

Upon the death of Nadir Shah in 
1747, Ahmed Shah Abdallee, who had 
been a distinguished general under the 
Persian monarch, succeeded in establish- 
ing his authority over his <iountrymen, 
and founded the Dooranee empire. Un- 
der this brave and enterprising leader, 
the Afghans rapidly extended their 
power, and made conquests both in In- 
dia and Persia ; in the former of which 
countries, after capturing Delhi, he com- 
pelled the emperor to cede to him the 
provinces of Lahore, Mooltan, and Sind. 
Their occupation of these provinces soon 
brought them into collision with the 
Mahrattas, and in 1761 one of the most 
remarkable battles ever fought in India 
took place between Ahmed Shah and the 
JSlahrattas at Paniput. The Mahrattas 
were defeated, and their immense army, 
amounting with its followers and families 
to nearly five hundred thousand persons, 
was almost wholly destroyed either in . 
. the fight or the pursuit. Ahmed Shah 
•died in 1773> and was succeeded by his 

Aa 
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History, go^ Tymoor Shah. Little of any note 
occurred during the reign of this prince, 
who was of an indolent character. On 
his death in 1793, the throne was seized 
by his son Znman Shah. A succession 
of disorders followed. After frequent re- 
bellions on the part of different members 
of the royal family, Zuman Shah was de- 
throned in 1800 by his brother Shah 
Mahmood, by whose orders he was de- 
prived of his sight. Shah Mahmood'^s 
authority was soon contested by Shooja- 
ool-moolk, the next brother of Zuman 
Shah, who though at first defeated, suc- 
ceeded in 1803 in driving out Shah Mah- 
mood, who took refuge with his son Shah 
Kamran, then in possession of Herat. 
After repeated conflicts, Shah Mahmood 
with the powerful aid of Futih Khan, 
the head of the Barukzyes, obtained in 
1809 a final victory over Shooja-ool- 
moolk, who fled to Hindoostan. Shah 
Mahmood remained for some years in 
security, leaving his government chiefly 
in the hands of the vizier Futih Khan. 
But his son Kamran, dissatisfied and sus- 
picious, determined to remove this for- 
midablet chief, and having succeeded in 
leading his father to adopt the same 
views, Futih Khan was seized by Kam* 
ran at Herat, and immediately depri- 
ved of sight. A few months afterwards 
Kamran, with the full consent of the 
king, put the unfortunate vizier to 
death. 

The tragedy which terminated the life 
of Futih Khan is perhaps without pa- 
rallel in modern times. Blind and bound, 
he was led into the court of Mahmood, 
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History, where he had so lately ruled with abso- 
lute power. The king taunted him with 
his crimes, and required him to use his 
influence with his brothers then in rebel- 
lion. Futih Khan replied, with calm 
firmness, that he was now but a poor 
blind man and had no concern with af- 
fairs of state. Mahmood irritated by his 
refusal gave the last order for his death, 
and the chief was deliberately cut to 
pieces in the Shah'^s presence by the 
nobles around. Joint was separated 
from joints limb from limb; his nose 
and his ears were lopped off, nor was 
life ^extinct until the head was separated 
from the mangled body. Futih Khan 
endured these cruel tortures without a 
groan, exhibiting the same reckless con- 
tempt for his own life that he had so of- 
ten shown for the lives of others. This 
brutal murder was perpetrated in 1818, 
and drove the whole of Futih Khan's 
brothers into open rebellion. Shah Mah- 
mood fled to Herat, and after some years 
of fearful disorder, in the course of which 
Shooja-ool-moolk and his brother Shah 
Eyool were successively placed upon the 
throne and again driven out, the differ- 
ent brothers succeeded in establishing 
their authority over nearly the whole 
kingdom. Dost Mahomed Khan obtain- 
ed possession of Cabul and Ohuznee, 
and the other brothers of Candahar and 
Peshawur, leaving Herat as the only 
relic of the Dooranee sovereignty. Shah 
Mahmood died in 1829, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Kamran, who still re- 
tains' the province. Their old enemies 
the Sikhs did not fail to take advantage 
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History, of these disorders, and RuDJeet Singh first 
succeeded in conquering the yalley of 
Cashmeer, which has erer since formed 
a province of the Sikh kingdom, and af- 
terwards obtained possession of Pesha- 
wur. In 1839 the British Government, 
apprehensive of the result of an alliance 
which was supposed to be in progress 
between Dost Mahomed and the Per- 
sians and Russians, came to the deter- 
mination of restoring the ej^iled monarch 
Shooja-ool-moolk, who had for some years 
been residing in India as a pensioner of 
the state. A British armj- accordingly 
entered Afghanistan, and m the course 
of a few months Shooja-ool-moolk was 
replaced upon the throne. Ghuznee hav- 
ing been taken by storm, and his troops 
having been defeated in repeated actions, 
Dost Mahomed suddenly made his ap- 
pearance unattended at Cabul, and sur- 
rendered himself a prisoner to the Eng- 
lish. 

The authority of Shah Shooja appear- 
ed to be established throughout the king- 
dom, and in 1841 the British Govern- 
ment were preparing to withdraw the 
last division of their troops, when in the 
month of November, an insurrection, 
which had long been secretly preparing, 
broke out simultaneously in all parts of 
the country. Shut up without supplies, 
and surrounded on all sides, the envoy 
and other officers having in the interim 
been treacherously murdered, the Eng- 
lish general agreed to evacuate the pliace 
under an oath of protection from Dost 
Mahomed'^s son, Akber Khan, the princi- 
pal leader of the Afghans. The troops 
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History, were betrayed, and partly overwhelmed 
by numbers, but chiefly overcome by ex- 
posure without cover in the depth of a 
severe winter, and the want of food, 
nearly the whole force was miserably 
slaughtered. In the conflicts which en- 
sued amongst the Afghans, Shah Shooja 
was murdered ; and in 1842, Candahar 
and JuUalabad having meanwhile been 
successfully defended by the troops un- 
der Generals Nott and Sir Robert Sale, 
a fresh army was despatched from India. 
Ghuznee and Cabul were again captured, 
and the few English prisoners having 
been recovered, the British finally evac- 
uated the country, and Dost Mahomed, 
who had from the time of his surrender 
been residing in India, was permitted to 
return to Cabul, 

ReUgioD. Mahomedanism of the Soonnee sect. 

Unguage. The language of the Afghans is call- 
ed Pushtoo. It is written in the Per- 
sian character. Persian is also used by 
the chiefs, and the descendants of the 
Hindoo settlers speak a mixed dialect 
resembling Hindoostanee, called Hind- 
kee. 
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TAKTARY. 



CHAP. XII. 



Bound- 
aries. 



Divisions. 



Rivers. 



Tartary. 

Tartary, properly so called, lies be- 
tween about 34° and 50*^ north latitude, 
and 50° and 75° east longitude. It is 
bounded on the north,, by Russian Tar- 
tary; east, by Chinese Tartary; south, 
by Afghanistan and Persia; west, by 
Persia, the Caspian Sea, and part of Rus- 
sian Tartary. 

Toorkistan, Khiva, Kokan, Bokhara, 
Toorkmania, Koondooz, each of which 
will be separately noticed. 

The principal rivers are the Jaxartes, 
Zur-Ufshan, the Oxus^ and the Moorg- 
hab. 

The Jaxartes, called by Asiatics the 
Sir or Sihoon, rises in the Beloot Tagh, 
and flows westerly and northerly through 
Kokan, Bokhara, and Toorkistan, into 
the sea of Aral. 

The Zur-Ufshan, (scatterer of gold) 
called also the Kohuk, rises in the moun- 
tains eastward of Samarcand, and flows 
westerly and southerly past Samarcand 
and Bokhara, some distance to the south- 
ward of which last city, it forms a small 
lake. 

The Oxus, called by Asiatics the Ji- 
hoon, and more commonly th,e Amoo, 
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B.mn, jjas its source on the northern side of the 
Hindoo KLoosh, and flows westerly and 
northerly through Koondoor, Bokhara, 
and Khiva, into the sea of Aral. 

The Moorghab, or river of Merue, 
rises on the northern side of the Paropa- 
misan mountains, and flows north-west- 
erly past Merue, fifty miles beyond 
which place it falls into a small lake. 

Between the northern part of Khiva 
and Toorkistan is an inland sea, about 
200 miles in length from north to south, 
by 70 in breadth, named the sea of Aral. 
It is supposed by the common people of 
the country to flow below ground into 
the Caspian. 

Mountains. The principal mountains are the Be- 
loot Tagh, running from north to south 
along the eastern frontier; and the Ghour 
mountains, Hindoo Koosh, and Paropa- 
misan on the south. 

General ^g the Several divisions of this coun- 

t^^' try difier a good deal in their general 
character, each will be separately de- 
scribed. 

Produc- The southern and eastern parts of 
tions. ^j^^ country produce rice, wheat, barley, 
and other grains, with fruits of difi^er- 
ent kinds in great abundance. Horses, 
camels, and sheep, are very numerous 
throughout, particularly in the northern 
and western divisions, where each horde 
has large herds and flocks of them. The 
horses of Bokhara called Uzbekees, and 
of Toorkistan and Toorkmania known 
as Tooijkmanees, are particularly cele- 
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Produc- 
tions. 



brated for their great strength and 
power of enduring fatigue. The camel 
is of a large strong breed with two 
humps, commonly known as the Bac- 
trian camel; the Indian camel with the 
single hump, being properly the drome- 
dary. The wild animals are principally 
tigers, which are found in the Beloot 
Tagh mountains, wolves, horses, asses, 
and the chamois goat. There are also 
numerous smaller animals, such as er- 
mines, and others affording valuable furs. 
Gold is found in the sand of the Oxus, 
and to a smaller extent in the Zur-Uf- 
shan, and other rivers ; and the moun- 
tainous parts contain silver, copper, iron, 
vitriol, and different kinds of valuable 
stones and marbles. There are large 
cotton manufactories at Bokhara, and a 
considerable trade with the neighbour- 
ing countries in silk, wool, and lamb 
skins. The people of Bokhara make 
great use of tea, which they obtain from 
China. 



TOORKISTAN. 



General 
Account. 



This division occupies the northern 
part of the country. It is generally 
open, but not cultivated, and devoted 
chiefly to pasturage. It is inhabited by 
wandering tribes of Toorkmans, who 
have large herds and flocks of horses, 
camels, cattle, and sheep, with which 
they move from place to place according 
to the season. They have no towns, 
but live in camps formed of tents, made 
of woollen, like thick black cumlies. 
Each tribe or horde is independent. No 
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General estimate can be formed of the total pop- 
Illation. 



Docrip- 
tioD. 



Toms. 



Inhabit- 
ants. 



KHIVA, 

also called Orgnnje, and anciently Khar- 
izna, occupies the western part, between 
Bokhara and the Caspian Sea. Except- 
ing in the immediate vicinity of the 
Oxus, this province is almost entirely. 
a sandy desert, its inhabitants depend- 
ing for their support principally upon 
their camels, which are bred in great 
numbers, and upon the sale of slaves 
captured in the adjoining territories of 
Russia and Persia. 

The only places of any note in the 
province are Orgunje and Khiva. 

Orgunje^ which is situated about six 
miles from the bank of the Oxus, is the 
principal place of trade in the country. 
It contains about 12,000 inhabitants. 

Khiva stands about 15 miles to the 
southward of the Oxus. It is a modern 
town, and only distinguished on account 
of its being the residence of the khan. 
It contains about 6,000 inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of this province are 
chiefly Toorkmans, consisting* principally 
of wandering tribes, under the immediate 
control of their several chiefs, but sub- 
ject to the general government of an Uz- 
bek, who has the title of khan of Khi- 
va. The total population is supposed 
not to exceed 200,000. 

This province is the "country of the 
Chorasmf^ noticed in Arrian. 
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Accoant. 



KOHAK, 

called also Ferghana, occupies the north- 
eastern part of the country, separated by 
ranges of mountains from Toorkistan on 
the north, and Koondooz on the south, 
and bounded on the east by the Beloot 
Tagh. It may be described as the val- 
ley of the Jaxartes, which flows through 
the middle from east to west. It is a 
fertile and well cultivated district, and 
its productions are similar to those of 
Bokhara. It is celebrated for its silk. 
The principal town is Kokan, situated 
on the Jaxartes, and containing about 
150,000 inhabitants. 

This province forms an independent 
principality under an Uzbek chief who 
bears the title of khan, and claims his 
descent from Alexander. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



BOKHARA 

forms a part of Toorkistan, or the land 
of the Toorks, and is so denominated by 
the Natives themselves, though generally 
known to Europeans by the designation 
of Bucharia, from the name of the city 
of Bokhara. It is an open champaign 
country, and in the vicinity of its rivers 
rich and fertile, but at a distance from 
them barren and uncultivated. 

The valley of Samarcand especially 
has always been celebrated for its fruit- 
fulness and beauty. 

Included in this province is the coun- 
try of Balkh, formerly the seat of the 
Greek kingdom of Bactria. In its gen- 
eral appearance it resembles the rest of 
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g^«™i Bokhara, the southern parts in the vi- 
tion. ^ cinity of the rivers being fertile and well 
cultivated, while the north are composed 
chiefly of naked and sterile plains. 

The climate of Bokhara is very plea- 
sant and healthful. It is dry, and in the 
winter very cold, as is usual in elevated 
sandy countries, the Oxus being fre- 
quently frozen and the snow lying for 
three months at the city of Bokhara. 

The climate of Balkh, to the south- 
ward of the Oxus, is quite the reverse, 
being oppressively hot and very un- 
healthy, owing as is supposed by the 
Natives, to the bad quality of the water. 

Towns. The principal towns are Bokhara, 

Samarcand, and Balkh. 

Bokhara stands about six miles from 
the southern or left bank of the Zur-Uf- 
shan, in lat. 39° 43' N. long. 64° 30' E. 

This is a city of great antiquity, and 
particularly celebrated amongst the Ma- 
homedans from its having been at an 
early period conquered and converted te 
their faith. On this account, as well as 
because of the number of learned men 
whom it produced, its Mahomedan rulers 
gave it the title of shureef or holy, by 
which name it soon became distinguished 
in the east. It was for many centuries 
a very rich and populous city, but in 
common with all other places under 
Mahomedan rule, it has undergone many 
changes and has long ceased to be of 
any importance. The present city is 
about eight miles in circumference, and 
is surrounded by a wall having twelve 
gates. It has a great many mosques 
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Towns. with* lofty minarets, particularly the 
Great Mosque, part of which was built 
by the renowned Tymoor ; besides col- 
leges of various kinds, said to be 366 in 
number, frequented by students from all 
parts of the country. It has a popula- 
tion of about 150,000, including about 
4,000 Jews of a remarkably handsome 
race, emigrants from Meshid in Persia, 
and about 300 Hindoos chiefly Shikar- 
poorees from Sind. In this city may be 
found Persians, Turks, Russians, Tar- 
tars, Chinese, Afghans, and Indians, all 
assembled together in the same bazars. 
This city is remarkable for the preva- 
lence of guinea-worm, nearly one-fourth 
of its population being attacked by it in 
the course of every year. 

Samarcand is situated near the south- 
ern bank of the Zur-Ufshan, about 120 
miles to the eastward^of Bokhara. This 
was in the early times of the Mahome- 
dan power one of the most renowned 
cities in the east, and it is still regarded 
with great veneration by the people of 
the country ; and no king of Bokhara is 
considered by them to be the lawful 
sovereign who has not possession of 
Samarcand. It was the capital of Ty- 
moor, whose tomb still remains. It has 
now declined to a provincial town of not 
more than 10,000 inhabitants, and gar- 
dens and fields occupy the place of its 
former streets and mosques. A few col- 
leges and other buildings still exist, some 
of fhem of beautiful architecture, particu- 
larly one which originally formed the ob- 
servatory of the celebrated astronomer, 
Ulug Beg. The manufacture of paper 
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Towns, was introduced into Europe from this 
city, on its conquest by the Mahomedaus 
about the year 710. 

Balkh is situated in lat. 36^ 48' N. 
long. 65° 16' E. It is believed to be one 
of the most ancient cities in the world. 
By Asiatics it is commonly designated 
as the mother of cities^ and it is said 
by them to have been built by Kya- 
moors, the founder of the first empire 
of Persia. It was long celebrated after 
the conquest of the country by Alex- 
ander, as the capital of the kingdom of 
Bactria ; and it was the residence of the 
chief of the Magi or fire worshippers of 
Persia, until 'Conquered by the Mahome- 
daus about the year 710. In the early 
part of the 13th century, the city was 
taken and plundered by the celebrated 
Jungez Khan ; and in the course of the 
many vicissitudes to which it has since 
been exposed, it has decayed into an in- 
significant town, of not more than 2,000 
inhabitants, though its ruins extend 
over a circuit of about twenty miles. 
It is remarkable for a great abundance 
of fruit of various kinds, apricots for 
example being commonly sold at the 
rate of two thousand for a rupee. Snow 
is brought from the mountains, about 
twenty miles distant, and sold in the 
bazar during the summen 

TOORKMANIA 

• 

Ci. !»! occupies the southern and western part 
of the country, from Balkh to the Cas- 
pian sea ; having Khiva and the Oxus 
along its northern frontier, and ranges 
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A*"*^t ®^ mountains separating it from Persia 
and Afghanistan on the southern. In 
the south-western parts it is mountain- 
ous, but for the rest it consists of sandy 
desert, very scantily supplied with water, 
in some places quite flat, and in others 
rising up into mounds, some of which, 
towards the Caspian, attain a height of 
from sixty to eighty feet. 

There are no towns or villages pro- 
perly so called, the Toorkmans being all 
nomade^ that is wandering tribes, mov- 
ing from one well to another with their 
flocks and herds, and taking their coni- 
cal huts, called khirgahsy with them, in 
search of water and pasture. 

The only fixed settlement worth no- 
ticing is Shurukhs, situated in lat. 36^ 81" 
N. It consists of a small fort almost in 
ruins, and a few mud huts, which have 
been built by Jews from Meshid in Per- 
sia, the Toorkmans living in their khir- 
gahs. These are huts of a conical form, 
constructed of wood, surrounded by a 
mat of reeds, and covered on the roof 
with felts. In lat. 36° N. long, ^l"" 
V E. stand the ruins of Merve, formerly 
the capital of a principality of the same 
name, and said to have been built by 
Alexander the Great. It is still styled 
by the Natives "Merve Shah-i-Juhan," 
or Merve the king of the world ; and a 
celebrated epitaph on one of its kings is 
often quoted by eastern writers. " You 
have witnessed the grandeur of Alp 
Arslan exalted to the skies : repair to 
Merve, and see it buried in the dust.^ 

Under the government of the Persians, 
Merve was long a great and opulent 
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Ocneral 
Aecoant. 



city, and the surrounding district was 
one of the most fertile in the world. 
But in the latter end of the 18th cen- 
tury the district was conquered by the 
king of Bokhara, who destroyed the 
canals, and drove out the inhabitants; 
and the country soon became as sterile 
as the rest of Toorkmania, while its 
former fixed population has been suc- 
ceeded by the wandering tribes of Toork- 
mans. 



Inhftbifc- 

anU. 



The inhabitants of this province are 
Toorkmans, divided into a number of 
independent hordes or tribes ; they have 
no permanent rul^r, and acknowledge 
only the general direction of their Ak- 
sukals or elders. Their life is passed 
in the most reckless plunder of the 
neighbouring countries, from which they 
carry off the men and women as slaves. 
Their children are brought up from their 
earliest years in the same habits. They 
have a proverb, which very aptly illus- 
trates their character, namely, that a 
Toorkman on horseback knows neither 
his father nor mother. 

They have no science nor literature, 
nor any mosques, though, nominally Ma- 
homedans. Their food consists of the 
milk and flesh of their herds and flocks, 
the milk of the camel especially being a 
favourite drink. 



Geneni 
Account. 



KH00Nl>O0Z, 



which now includes Budukhshan, is sit- 
uated in the south-eastern part of the 
country, between Bokhara and Balkh, 
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General and AfghaDistan ; having the Beloot 
ccoun . rjig^gj^ along its eastern side, and on the 
southern the Hindoo Koosh. 

The district of Khoondooz consists of 
a valley among low hills, which extend 
from east to west for about thirty miles, 
and from north to south forty. Its cli- 
mate is very unhealthy, the heat of the 
summer being excessive, while in winter 
the snow lies upon the ground for three 
months. The greater part of the valley 
is so marshy that the roads across are 
constructed on piles of wood. 

The district of Bndukhshan, on the 
contrary, is celebrated for its climate, 
and for its abundance of fruits and flow- 
ers, though from having been repeatedly 
ravaged by the neighbouring tribes, it is 
now almost depopulated. 

^tio^s*^ Khoondooz produces abundance of rice, 
and in the dry parts wheat and barley ; 
silk also is produced on the banks of the 
Oxus. 

Budukhshan is celebrated for its ruby 
mines. It also yields lapis lazuli, sul- 
phur, salt, and iron. 

The chief trafiic of the province is in 
cattle and slaves. 

Towns. The principal towns are Khoondooz 

and Khooloom. 

Khoondooz is the residence of the 
chief, but is otherwise an insignificant 
town, and does not contain more than 
1500 inhabitants. 

Khooloom is situated on the western 
frontier, and is the principal trading town. 

It contains about 10,000 inhabitants. 
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lahabit- 

ants. 



The iDhabitants of Khoondooz are 
chiefly Tajiks, with a small proportion 
of Uzbeks; and the province is under 
the government of an Uzbek chief, who 
bears the title of Meer of Khoondooz. 



Name. 



inhabit- 
ants. 



The name of Tartary was formerly 
given by European writers to the whole 
of northern and central Asia, from 
Persia, Hindoostan and China' to the 
Northern Ocean, and tVom the Black 
Sea and the frontier of Russia to the 
Pacific. The Tartars, properly Tatars^ 
were a tribe who usually led the van of 
Jungez Khan's armies, and their name 
was thus carried into Europe by the fu- 
gitive inhabitants of the countries they 
invaded, and gradually came to be em- 
ployed to designate a great part of Asia 
as above noticed. 

The name of Tartary is not known in 
eastern geography, the general name 
given by eastern writers to the country 
north of the Jaxartes being Toorkistan, 
and to that part between the Jaxartes 
and the Oxus, Mawur-ool-Nuhr. 

By the Greeks it was divided into 
SogdianQj now the district of Samarcand 
and Bokhara, on the north; and Bactri- 
ana^ or the modern Balkh, on the south. 

Mawur-ool-Nuhr also is often desig- 
nated as Transowiana, which names are 
synonymous; the first meaning beyond the 
river, as the second does beyond the Oxus. 

The whole of this country in ancient 
geography formed part of Scy thia. 

The inhabitants of the several coun- 
tries included under the name of Tar- 
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iDhabitr tary, are composed of Tajiks or Tats m 
*" Mawur-ool-Nuhr, and various tribes of 

Toork and Tartar origin. 

The Tajiks are of Persian origin, and 
are chiefly occupied in commerce and 
agriculture. 

Of the other tribes the principal are 
the Toorkmans, the Uzbeks, the Kir- 
ghizes, and the Kuzzaks, all of Toorkee 
origin, and the Kalmuks who are Tartars. 

The Toorkmans are entirely a nomade 
race, divided into a number of tribes or 
clans. They occupy Toorkistan, Khiva, 
and Toorkmania. The Uzbeks, partly 
nomade, but generally living in a settled 
manner, occupy Bokhara, Kokan, and 
Khoondooz. 

The Kirghizes inhabit the eastern 
parts of Khoondooz, and the Kuzzaks, 
(known in Europe as the Cossacks, who 
appear to be nearly the same people as 
the Kirghizes,) occupy the northern and 
north-eastern borders towards Russia. 

The Kalmuks, or Cakntick TattarSy 
who for many centuries occupied the 
eastern shores of the Black Sea, are 
now chiefly to the north of the Jaxartes, 
having migrated thither in the latter part 
of the 18th century. 

All these tribes have the same origin 
as the Scythians and Huns of ancient 
times, and have always been marked by 
the same fierceness of character, and the 
same wandering and predatory habits. 

The Toorkmans and other nomade 
tribes depend for their subsistence en- 
tirely upon their flocks and herds. 
Their chief food is mutton, and as a 
delicacy, horse-flesh; and their common 
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The inhabitants of Khoondooz are 
chiefly Tajiks, with a small proportion 
of Uzbeks; and the province is under 
the government of an Uzbek chief, who 
bears the title of Meer of Khoondooz. 



Name. 



Inhabit- 
ants. 



The name of Tartary was formerly 
given by European writers to the whole 
of northern and central Asia, from 
Persia, Hindoostan and China* to the 
Northern Ocean, and from the Black 
Sea and the frontier of Russia to the 
Pacific. The Tartars, properly Tatars^ 
were a tribe who usually led the van of 
Jungez Khan^s armies, and their name 
was thus carried into Europe by the fu- 
gitive inhabitants of the countries they 
invaded, and gradually came to be em- 
ployed to designate a great part of Asia 
as above noticed. 

The name of Tartary is not known in 
eastern geography, the general name 
given by eastern writers to the country 
north of the Jaxartes being Toorkistan, 
and to that part between the Jaxartes 
and the Oxus, Mawur-ool-Nuhr. 

By the Greeks it was divided into 
Sogdiana, now the district of Samarcand 
and Bokhara, on the north; and Bactri- 
ctna^ or the modern Balkh, on the south. 

Mawur-ool-Nuhr also is often desig- 
nated as Transoooiana^ which names are 
synonymous; the first meaning beyond the 
river, as the second does beyond the Oxus, 

The whole of this country in ancient 
geography formed part of Scy thia. 

The inhabitants of the several coun- 
tries included under the name of Tar- 
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Hutory. the province of Balkh, where they found- 
ed the Greek kingdom of Bactriana ; and 
several chiefs in Bndukhshan, and to the 
eastward, still claim a Greek descent, 
some even affirming themselves to be of 
the family of Alexander. 

In the course of the 6th century, the 
country was invaded by the Arabs, at 
which time it appears to have contained 
several principalities, but of little import- 
ance, and in a low state of civilization. 
The Arabs succeeded in a few years in 
making converts of the people to the 
Mahomedan faith; and under its Ma- 
homedan rulers the kingdom of Bokhara 
Soon became one of the most flourishing 
in Asia. 

In 1282 Bokhara was invaded and 
overrun by the Tartars under Jungez 
Klian, whose descendants subsequently 
ruled over the greater part of the coun- 
try. The Tartar dynasty attained its 
greatest power tmder Tymoor, well 
known in Europe as Tamerlane the 
Great, who died A, D. 1405. 

The successors of Tymoor, after some 
generations, were driven out by an inva- 
sion of the Uzbeks, and proceeding east- 
ward under Sooltan Baber, established 
themselves A. D. 1525 in India, where 
theirleader founded what has since been 
styled the Mooghul empire of Delhi. 

The Uzbeks maintained their supre- 
macy until the invasion of the Persian 
monarch Nadir Shah in the early part 
of the 18th century, which was followed 
by a long series of disorders and civil wars. 

At present the principal states are 
those of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khoondooz. 
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Biitory. Under the descendants of Jungez 
Khan, Kharizm and Bokhara were dis- 
tinguished above all the countries of the 
east for learning and magnificence, and 
from the ruins which may still be seen 
in places now quite desolate, it is evi- 
dent that there were formerly many 
populous and well built cities now un- 
known. The Persian and Arabic lan- 
guages were carefully cultivated under 
the patronage of the Khans, and many 
of the most learned of the Mahomedan 
writers are numbered" among those of 
Samarcand. The name of Ulug Beg, 
the grandson of Tymoor, is well known 
to astronomers, and that of Abdool Gha- 
zee, the Khan of Kharizm, is celebrated 
for his history of the Tartars. 

Religion. The tribes are generally Mahomedans 
of the Soonnee sect, with the exception 
of the Kalmuks, who follow the Lama 
system of religion. 

Unguag?. The prevailing language is the Toork- 
manee, and amongst the Tajiks, Persian. 
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Chiiiefie Tartory. 



Bound- Chinese Tartary lies between lat, 35^ 

*"*•• and 55"^ N. and long. 70^ and 145^ E. and 

* is bounded on the north by Siberia ; east, 

by the Gulf of Tartary, and the Sea of 

Japan ; south, by the Yellow Sea, China, 

and Tibet ; and west, by Tartary. 

Divisions. This Country may be divided into the 
country of the Eluts, or Kalmuck Tar- 
tars, the country of the Mooghuls, and 
thd country of the Manshoors. 

The Kalmuks occupy the western 
parts, including little Bucharia or east- 
ern Toorkistan, the Mooghuls the cen- 
tral, and the Manshoors the eastern. 
Belonging to the Manshoor country, 
and separated from it by the gulf of 
Tartary and a very narrow strait, is 
the island of Sagalin. 

Rirere. It has Several rivers, but none of anv 

importance. The principal is the Sagalin, 
flowing eastward into the gulf of Tarta- 
ry. There are also several large lakes. 

Mountains. Its principal ranges of .mountains are 
the Altaian on the north, and Beloot 
Tagh, dividing it from Tartary on the 
west. The Beloot Tagh mountains are 
named in ancient geography the Imaus. 
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GeoeraL The face of this country is mach diver- 
ti^r^ sified with mountain and plain, though 
with little forest. The greater part con- 
sists of a vast plain, supported like a 
table by the Tibet mountains on the 
south, and the Altaian on the north, and 
considered the most elevated level land 
on the face of the globe. 

Part of this plain is occupiedAy two 
large sandy deserts, the Desert of Cobi, 
and the Desert of Sharno. Tha rest is 
devoted to pasturage. 

^Sm^" The productions of this country, as far 

as they are l^nown, are few ; the Tartar 
tribes in general paying little or no at- 
tention to agriculture or manufactures, 
but depending chiefly upon their flocks 
ai^d herds, of which they have great 
numbers. Horses and cattle are very 
abundant, they have also the bush tailed 
or grunting ox, and the camel. Wild 
horses and asses are numerous, and the 
tiger is also found in difi^erent parts. 
Ginseng root, and sable, and other furs, 
form the principal part of their trade, 
and in the Manshoor country pearls are 
found in some of the rivers. 

TowM. The different tribes in general form 

wandering hordes and live in tents, 
which they remove from place to place 
according to the season, or as they find 
pasturage for their flocks. Except in the 
western division, inhabited by the Kal- 
muks, there are consequently few towns. 
The principal are Kashgar, Turfan, and 
Yarkhund, in little Bucharia ; Hami or 
Cbamil, in the Mooghul country; and 
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Towiw. Sangalin Oula, Tsitchikar, and Chinyang 
or Moogden, in the Manshoor coantry. 

Name. The general name of Tartary has been 

applied to this country by Europeans, 
but it has no distinct native appellation, 
the different tribes having each different 
names for their respective lands. 

Inhabit^ The inhabitants may be divided into 
*"*** the three principal tribes of Kalmuks, 
Mooghuls, and Manshoors. • The ancient 
inhabitants of the Kalmuk country were 
of the race called by the Roman and 
Greek historians the Scythians ; these 
were driven westward by the Huns, and 
these again by the Kalmuk tribes. The 
Huns were, correctly speaking, the origi- 
nal Tartars. Their complexion is gener- 
ally of a reddish or yellowish brown. 

History. From the earliest times this country 
appears to have been inhabited by vari- 
ous wandering hordes or tribes, addicted 
to a pastoral life, each horde under its 
own khan or chief. They were all, how- 
ever, brought under subjection by the 
celebrated Jungesc Khan in the begin- 
ning of the 13th century, and remained 
under the rule of his family until their 
empire fell to pieces in the 1 6th century, 
and the tribes again became independent. 
Jungez Khan invaded China, and his 
Tartars maintained possession for about 
a hundred years, but were driven out 
in 1368. In ljS44 the Manshoor tribes 
again entered China, and finally estab- 
lished themselves, and at present the 
whole of Chinese Tartary is subject to 
the authority of the Chinese empire. 
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Migion. The preyailing religion of the tribes is 
Booddhism of the Lama sect. Many are 
also followers of what is called Shaman- 
ism, that is idolaters who acknowledge 
a Supreme Being, but worship a malti- 
tade of inferior deities. In little Bu- 
charia there are also Mahomedans of 
the Soonnee sect. 

^*««^e- The languages of the tribes are dis- 
tinct ; that of the Manshoors is said to 
be exceedingly copious, though not writ- 
ten until the 17th century, wheji the 
Mooghul character was introduced. 
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Tibet. 

Bound- This country lies on the northern fron- 
tier of Hindoostan. It is bounded on 
the north by Chinese Tartary ; east, by 
China; south, by Assam, Bootan, and 
Hindoostan ; west, by Cashmeer and 
Tartary. In general terms it may be 
said to lie between long. T4P and 100° E. 
slanting southwards along the Hima- 
laya mountains, from lat. 28° to 37° N. 

Divisions. Jtg chief divisions are Lakdack, Un- 
desa, Teshoo-Loomboo, and Lassa. 
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RWen. Its principal rivers are the Sanpoo and 

Mounchoo, and in it are also the sources 
of several of the principal rivers in Asia. 
The Indus, Sutluj, Brahmapootra, of the 
Indian rivers, besides others of China, 
and of northern Tartary. The Sanpoo 
is believed to be one of the most consid- 
erable rivers in Asia; but as yet the in- 
formation regarding it is very defective. 

Moantains. Jt has two great ranges of mountains, 
the Himalayas lying along its southern 
limits, and the Kailas, nearly parallel 
to the Himalayas, in about lat. 32° N. 
and of about the same elevation ; some 
of the villages on them being situated at 
a height of nearly 20,000 feet above the 
sea. 

General Tibet may be considered as consisting 

tion?^ pf two portions, the valley between the 
Himalaya and Kailas mountains, stud- 
ded with irregular hills, and averaging 
a height of 10,000 feet above the sea ; 
and an extensive table-land beyond the 
Kailas of similar elevation, declining to- 
wards the north and east. 

Of the interior of Tibet, north of the 
Kailas, little is known ; but it is believed 
to consist of extensive stony and sandy 
plains, diversified by hills, and by pas- 
tures traversed by small streams. 

Between the Himalayas and Kailas are 
two remarkable lakes, the Manaswarora, 
in lat. Sr N. long. 81'' E. and the Ra- 
wun Hrood, about ten miles further 
westward. The former is considered 
by the Hindoos as the most sacred of 
all their places of pilgrimage. The 
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Chinese and Tibetians of Undesa call 
it Choo Mapang, and it is considered 
by them also a holy place. Rawun 
Hrood is the source of the river Sutluj. 

In consequence of the great elevation 
of this country its climate is exceedingly 
cold, particularly in the vicinity of the 
Himalaya range ; where during winter 
the cold is quite as severe as in the north 
of Europe ; meat and fish being preserv- 
ed in a frozen state as in Russia. 

Its vegetable productions are not nu- 
merous, its chief riches consisting in its 
animals and minerals. Barley, coarse 
peas, and wheat are the grains ; rice is 
not cultivated. Turnips and radishes 
are the only vegetables, and peaches and 
bynes the only fruits. Tibet, however, 
abounds in cattle and ^heep and wild 
fowl and game of every description. 
Horses and mules are numerous, the 
latter being commonly used for carriage. 
The sheep also are used for the same 
purpose. The horse and the dss are 
both found wild. The most remarkable 
animals of Tibet are the yak, or bushy 
tailed ox, sometimes called the grunting 
0.2?, the musk-deer, and the shawl goat. 
The yak is rather larger than the Malwa 
bullock, and is covered all over with a 
long thick hair, from which are manu- 
factured ropes and cloths for tents. 
Their bushy tails are greatly valued, 
and are much used as fly naps, (or ' 
chowries) or as ornaments for horses 
and elephants, for which purposes they 
are in much request in India, China, and 
Turkey. These oxen are never employ- 
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Produc- ed in agriculture, but generally far car- 
riage. The musk-deer is about the siz^e 
of a common bog, which it resembles a 
good deal in appearance. The musk is 
found only in the male, in a little bag at 
its navel. The shawl goat is so named 
from its yielding the soft silky hair used 
for the manufacture of the celebrated 
Cashmeer shawls. This species of goat 
is found in no other country. AH the 
animals of Tibet are provided with thick 
coats of hair and fur adapted to the cold- 
ness of the climate. The dogs are large 
and powerful, and the eat of the long- 
haired kind, known in India by the name 
of Persian or Lama cats. The minerals 
are principally gold, quicksilver, nitre, 
and salt. Firewood is very scarce 
throughout the country beyond the Kai- 
las, the. dried dung of animals being al- 
most the only fuel. 

Tfrwns. fhe principal towns are Leh, Garpo, 

Teshoo-Loomboo, and Lassa. 

XeA, or Lahy the capital of Lahdack, 
is situated on a branch of the Indus, here 
called the Lahdack river, in lat. S4° 10' 
N. and about long. TS'^^O' E. It is the 
residence of the raja of Lahdack, and 
is a place of considerable trade, being 
a principal mart for the shawl wool of 
Tibet. 

In the neighbouring district is a breed 
of remarkably small sheep, not larger 
than lambs in India of six months old, 
but covered with a very large and fine 
fleece. 

Garoo^ or Gartope, is situated in laL 
31° 8' N. long. aO° 23' E. It is only 
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noted as a mart for wool, the town itself 
being a mere assemblage of woollen tents. 

TeshoO'Loomboo is situated in lat. 29*^ 
7' N. long. 80° 2' E., 180 miles north 
from the frontier of the Rungpoor cjistrict 
of Bengal. It is the second town in Tibet, 
and the residence of the teshoo lama. 

Lassa is situated in lat. 29° 30' N. 
and long. 91° 6' E. It is the capital of 
Tibet, and the residence of the dalai, or 
grand lama. 

The origin of the name Tibet, now 
generally given to this country, is not 
known, as it does not appear to have 
been applied by the Natives. In Hin- 
doo geography, the tract lying along the 
Himalaya mountains is termed Bhoot, 
and the people Bhootiyas. The Native 
name of Tibet is said to be Pue, or Pue- 
Koachin, signifying "the snowy land." 
By the Chinese it is called Tsang. 

The inhabitants are called by the Eng- 
lish Tibetiaus. They are considered to 
belong to the same general race as the 
Tartars, and are entirely distinct in ap- 
pearance from the Natives of Hindoostan. 
They are described as a mild and con- 
tented, but indolent people. Their man- 
ufactures are chiefly of shawls and 
woollen cloths, of which thejf supply 
large quantities to China, their princi- 
pal intercourse, both commercial and 
political, being with that country. The 
Tibetians have the singular custom of 
polyandria, that is, of one wife belong- 
ing to several husbands ; the elder 
brother of a family having the right to 
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Inhabit- select a wife for himself and all his 
brotheiB. They do not bury their dead, 
but burn the bodies of the lamas, and 
expose those of the other classes to be 
devoured by the beasts and birds. Their 
chief food is mutton, which they are fond 
of eating raw, and barley prepared in 
various ways, 'f hey use plates of china 
or copper, with knives and forks. 

Hfctory. As far as is known of the history of 
this country, it appears to have been 
formerly under the government of a 
Tartar prince, who, in consequence of 
his refusal to do homage to the dalai 
lama, was driven from his throne and 
put to death ; from which time, sup- 
posed to be between 1600 and 1650, 
the dalai lama became the sovereign 
of the whole of Tibet until about 1720, 
when the emperor of China, takitig the 
opportunity to interfere on occasion of 
disputes among the lamas, established 
his authority ; and Tibet, though still 
nominally under the sovereignty of the 
grand lama, is now actually governed 
by a Chinese viceroy who resides at the 
lama's capital, and the country is gar- 
risoned by Chinese troops. Lahdack, 
however, is independent, and is still gov- 
erned by its own chief who has the title 
• of raja of Lahdack. 

Religion. The religion of Tibet is that of Booddh, 
wiiich appears to have been introduced 
from India, and established throughout 
this country at an early period. The 
priests are all styled lamas, and amongst 
these the dalai lama, or grand lama, 
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Beiigion. a^j the teshoo lama are held to be 
particularly sacred. The grand lama 
is considered to be no less than rtie 
deity in a human form, * on the disso- 
lution of which he enters a new one. 
The teshoo lama is also looked upon 
as an incarnation of Booddh, and is honor- 
ed by the emperor of China as his reli- 
gious teacher and guide. There are two 
sects of the lama Booddhists, distinguish- 
ed from each other by the dress of the 
lamas, the one wearing a red, and the 
other a yellow cap. The latter may be 
considered the principal, being that of 
the grand and teshoo lamas and of 
the Chinese emperor. The red division 
is chiefly established in Bootan. The 
lama Booddhists entirely reject all dis- 
tinction of caste, and admit proselytes 
of any nation. The principal idol in 
their temples is that of Maha Moonee, 
(great aaint^) the Booddh of Hindoostan. 

lADguage. The language appears to be quite dis- 
tinct from the languages of India, though 
the alphabet and character are believed 
to have been derived from the Sanscrit. 
It has two dialects; one for works of 
learning and religion, the other for 
common purposes. The letters run 
from right to left. Printing with 
w^ooden blocks is practised, and is said 
to have been known to the Tibetians 
from a very early period, but it has 
been so limited in its use through their 
superstition, that not the slightest im- 
provement in it seems to have been 
made, and it therefore remains iu a 
very imperfect state. 
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Bound' 
arios. 



Cbina* 

China, properly so called, exclusive of 
its territories in Tartary and Tibet, lies 
between lat. 20° and 42° N. and long. 
100° and 123° E. and is bounded on 
tbe north by Chinese Tartary ; east, by 
the sea ; south, by the sea, Tunquin, 
and Siam ; and west, by Ava, Assam, 
Tibet, and Chinese Tartary. 

The different parts of the sea forming 
the eastern and southern boundary, are 
named as follows : 

The Yellow Sea, from about lat. 42° to 
34° N. ; the Eastern Sea, along the re- 
mainder of the east coast ; the Chinese 
Sea, along the south ; and the Gulf of 
Tunquin, between Hainan and Tunquin. 
These different seas all form part of 
the Pacific Ocean. - 

PivUioiw. This empire is divided into 18 large 
provinces, each governed by its viceroy. 

Rirers. It has numerous rivers, of which the 

principal are the Hoang-ho, or yellow 
river, and the Kian-ku, or blue river; 
so named from the colour of their water ; 
the first being yery muddy, and the 
other clear* 
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^«* Both rivers rise in or near Tibet. 

The Hoang-ho flows through China 
into the Yellow Sea, after a course of 
2,150 miles. The Kian-hu flows into 
the same sea, about 100 miles to the 
southward of the Hoang-ho, after a 
course of about 2,200 miles. These are 
considered thd longest rivers in the 
world. 

The Peiho and Quantung may also be 
noticed — the former is the Pekin river, 
and flows into the Gulf of Peehelee at 
the head of the Yellow Sea ; the lat- 
ter is the Canton river, and flows into 
the sea below that city. 

There are also several extensive lakes, 
one of which named the Tong-ting, sit- 
uated in nearly the centre of the 
country, is abou^ 300 miles in circum- 
ference. 

1^1^^ Along the northern frontier runs what 
iioQ. is called by European writers the great 
Wall of China. This is an immense 
rampart built to protect the country 
from the invasions of the Tartars. It 
is upwards of 1,000 miles in length, 
and in some parts, is carried over moun- 
tains not less than 5,000 feet in height. 
Since the establishment of the Tartar 
empire in China, however, this wall has 
been allowed to go to ruin. 

The face of the country is much diver- 
sified, in some parts mountainous, in 
others level, but in all most carefully 
cultivated ; in this respect excelling even 
the most civilised countries of Europe. 
Excellent paved roads communicate with 
all parts, and there are every where inns 



or choaltries, for the accommodation of 
travellere. 

The prodactiona of this country in- 
clude all that are known in India, be- 
sides some peculiar to itself. Its grand 
article of export is tea, the prepared 
leaves of a plant, and the use of which 
is now general throughout Europe and 
America. Rice is the chief food of the 
people. The manufactures are of every 
description, this country having long been 
celebrated for its cotton and silk fabrics, 
and for its earthen ware; which latter 
was for a long time so peculiar to China 
that it still bears the name of "China," 
though now manufactured in Europe of 
a superior quality. It possesseg all the 
common domestic animals, and a very 
small breed of camels not larger than 
horses. The wild animals are the tiger, 
rhinoceros and bear, with the usu^l 
smaller kinds. Metals are abundant, 
gold, silver, copper, tutenag, lead, tin, 
and iron; coal is also plentiful. 

The cities and towns are numerous ; 
the principal are Peking, Siukang, Nan- 
king, and Canton. 

Peking, or the Northern Court, is the 
capital. It is situated in lat. 39° 54' N. 
long. 116° 27' E., about 40 miles from 
the great wall, and contains two millions 
of inhabitants. 

Sinkang, situated inland towards the 
western frontier, is reported to be equal 
to Peking. 

Nanking, or the Southern Court, the 
former capital, sitnated near the eastern 
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Towng. coast upon the river Kianku, is the largest 
city in the empire, though not so populous 
as Peking. The cloth called nankeen, 
tikes its name from this city. 

Canton is the largest seaport town in 
China, and the only one to which Euro- 
peans were formerly permitted to resort. 
It is situated on the banks of the river 
Quantung, or Pekiang, in lat. 32° 4' N. 
long. 118° 4' E. ; and has, besides the 
suburbs on shore, a large floating town 
upon the river, containing altogether 
nearly a million and a half of inhabit- 
ants. 

There are factories in the suburbs es- 
tablished by England and America, and 
by most of the European powers. No 
foreigners are permitted to enter the city 
itself, but are restricted to the suburbs. 
The Russians are excluded from the sea- 
ports, because a land trade is carried on 
with them on the frontiers of Siberia. 

About 80 miles below Cantoo, on a 
small peninsula near the mouth of the 
river, the entrance of which is called by 
Europeans the Bocca Tigris, stands the 
town of Macao, belonging to the Portu- 
guese, who were permitted to form this 
settlement in 1586 by the emperor of 
China, in reward for services rendered 
by them in expelling some pirates. Un- 
til 1842 it was the only European settle- 
ment in the Chinese empire, and is under 
strict supervision, being in reality govern- 
ed by a mandarin. No foreign females 
are allowed to pass beyond Macao, where 
European ships are consequently obliged 
to land any who may be on board, before 
they can proceed up the river. 
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Towns, A short distance from Macao is the 

small island of Hong-kong, which was 
finally ceded to the English in 1842, and 
is now an English settlement.^ 

Name. The English name for this country is 

derived from the word "Cheen,'' by 
which China is generally designated in 
the east. The Native name is said to 
be "Tchong kwe,'' or "the kingdom of 
the centre.*" It is also sometimes styled 
in their public documents, "the celestial 
empire.'^ • 

^'^te '* '^^^ Natives of this country, who are 

by Europeans termed the Chinese, con- 
sist of two classes, Tartars and Chinese 
who are also of Tartar origin. They 
vary in complexion from a dark and 
swarthy brown, to a florid white, with 
broad flat faces, and very small narrow 
eyes wide apart. In their dress they 
are entirely distinct from both Europeans 
and Asiatics in general ; and are particu- 
larly distinguished by the practice of 
wearing their hair platted into a long 
tail hanging down their backs. They 
are a very ingenious and most industri- 
ous people, very skilful artists, and ca- 
pable of correctly imitating almost any 
thing given them as a model, yet they 
are greatly behind European nations in 
every branch of art and science, which 
is owing to their pride and their great 
dread of all innovation, which prevent 
their adopting any new inventions, es- 
pecially from foreigners. Thus they re- 
main in the same state to which they 
appear to have attained many centuries 
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latabit- ago, and though far advanced in civil- 
ization, while European nations were 
yet in barbarism, the latter have now 
passed far beyond them. Though they 
have European: ships of all kinds continu- 
ally in their sight, they still adhere to 
their own clumsy and imperfect style of 
building, and the Chinese junks, as their 
large vessels are called, are proverbial as 
the worst adapted to the sea of any that 
are known. They make use of the com- 
pass, but they know nothing of naviga- 
tion ; their astronomy is very imperfect, 
and so in every other department of 
knowledge; every thing having long 
stood still with the Chinese, while other 
nations, whom they call barbarians, have 
been continually advancing. The total 
population of China is said to amount to 
about 148,000,000. 

Hiitory. Like other eastern nations, the Chinese 
pretend to an antiquity which is beyond 
all reason, carrying their history to a 
period of more than fifty thousand years 
back. They are, however, admitted to 
be one of the most ancient nations now 
existing; and they possess apparently 
credible records reaching as far as about 
3,000 years before Christ. According to 
these, the country was then in a state of 
complete barbarism, and continued divid- 
ed into a number of petty states, nomi- 
nally subject to an emperor, until about 
500 years before Christ, when it appears 
to have been formed into one regular 
government. From early times China 
was subject to invasions from the neigh- 
bouring Tartar tribes, and was twice 

nd 
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Hiitory. overmn and conquered, though not re- 
tained, by Jungez Khan and Tymoor. 
In 1644, taking advantage of internal 
rebellions ajid disorders, the khan of 
the Manshoor Tartars invaded and sub- 
dued the empire, and from that time it 
has been under the rule of his descend- 
ants ; the country of the Manshoors hav- 
ing become incorporated as part of the 
Chinese dominions, under the name 
which it now bears of Chinese Tartary. 
The government is purely despotic, ail 
power and honor of every kind emanat- 
ing solely from the sovereign. The title 
given him by Europeans is "emperor." 
His native titles vary, and are usually 
remarkable for their absurd vanity, such 
as "sole governor of the earth*"— "celes- 
tial monarch^ — "son of heaven.*" 

Religion. The prevalent religion of China, being 
that followed by the emperor, is Booddh- 
ism of the yellow lama sect. Booddh is 
known in this country by the name of 
Fo, and his system of religion was intro- • 
duced from India about 65 years before 
the Christian era. The Chinese priests 
of this sect are usually called by Euro- 
peans Bonzes. 

There are two other systems of reli- 
gion, the one of Confucius, the other of 
Lao-kien. 

Confucius, called by the Chinese Con- 
foo-tsee, was a very eminent philosopher, 
who was born about the year 550 before 
Christ. His religion may be briefly des- 
cribed as a system of niorals founded up- 
on the acknowledgment of a Supreme Be- 
ing, rewarding virtue and punishing vice. 
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Rdigion. The religion of Lao-kien appears to be 
a confused system of idolatry, including 
with the worship of a Supreme Being 
that of a multitude of spirits, and its 
priests profess to practise magic. 

Mahomedanism also exists among the 
Tartars. 

Language. The Chinese language is considered 
the most singular in the world. It is 
monosyllabic, that is, all its words con- 
sist of a single syllable, and it is written 
in a very complicated character, the 
words being placed in columns from right 
to left, and reading from top to bottom 
of each column. For writing, the Chi- 
nese nse a hair-pencil or brush and the 
ink generally called by the English "In- 
dian ink,"" with which they trace the 
characters upon paper or silk. Printing 
with wooden blocks has been practised 
by the Chinese from a very early period. 

§2. 

bland* cmnieeteil wftb ClilAa. 

General There are several islands on different 

parts of the coast, either tributary to 
China, or included in its provinces. Of 
these, the principal are the Chusan, the 
Loochoo, Formosa, and Hainan. 

The Chusan islands form an extensive 
group, of which the principal one, nam- 
ed Chusan, is situated in lat. 80^ N. long. 
122° 14' E., abont 10 miles from the 
mainland. They form part of the adja- 
cent province. 
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Geneni The Loochoo islandg are situated 

about 400 miles from the coast, occu- 
pying the 27th degree of north latitude, 
and the 129th degree east longitude. 
They are tributary to China. The in- 
habitants are a kindly, intelligent race 
of people, and have frequently shown 
great hospitality to shipwrecked crews 
of European vessels. 

Formosa is a large island, about 180 
miles in length, and 50 in average 
breadth, lying ofi* the south-eastern 
coast of China, distant about 200 miles, 
between lat. 23^ and 24^ N. According 
to Chinese accounts, this island was not 
known to them until A. D. 1430, when 
it was accidentally discovered by some 
of their ships. The Dutch took posses- 
sion of it during the 16th century, and 
retained it until 1661, when Kue-sing- 
kong, called by European writers, Cox- 
ingoj a governor of a province in China, 
not being willing to submit to the Tartar 
conquerors of his country, determined to 
establish himself in Formosa, which he 
invaded with a numerous body of follow- 
ers and conquered. It remained under 
the rule of his successors until 1683, 
when it was voluntarily surrendered to 
the emperor of China, and became part 
of his dominions. At present it is in an 
unsettled state, the Ladrones or pirates 
disputing possession with the imperial 
governor. 

This island was found, when taken pos- 
session of by the Dutch, to be inhabited 
by .savage tribes, who still occupy the 
eastern part, the Chinese having colo- 
nised the western. 
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HainaQ is situated at the southern ex- 
tremity of China, separated only by a 
narrow channel ffom the province of 
Canton. It is about 190 miles in length, 
and 70 in breadth, and though so close 
to the mainland, is in a very rude slate, 
the inhabitants still consisting principally 
of the original savage tribes. 
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Corea. 

Corea consists of a remarkable penin- 
sula, bounded on the north by the moun- 
tains dividing it from Chinese Tartary ; 
and separated from Japan, on the east 
by the Sea of Japan, also called the 
Straits of Corea; and from China on the 
west by the Yellow Sea. 

This country, which is 400 miles from 
north to south, by 150 from east to west, 
is traversed through its whole length by 
a chain of EK>untains, but contains a con- 
siderable extent of fertile and well culti- 
vated plains, though in some parts sterile 
and rugged. 

The capital id Kingkitao, an inland 
town, situated nearly in the centre of the 
country^ 

Very little is known of Corea, the in- 
habitants, called by Europeans Coreans, 
having always shown great jealousy of 
all foreigners, never allowing them to 
proceed into the interior, nor to obtain 
any information regarding the country. 
It is under its own sovereign, paying 
only a nominal tribute to China. The 

nd* 
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written language is the same as the Chi- 
nese, but the language spoken by the 
people is quite distinct. The population 
is understood to be about 8,000,000. 
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Japan. 

The empire of Japan consists of four 
large and several small islands, lying to 
the east of Chinese Tartary and China, 
and about 150 miles distant, extending 
from lat. 46° to 30° N. 

The large islands are Jesso, Nipon, 
Sikoke, and Kinsin, and of these the 
largest and principal is Nipon, which is 
about 850 miles in length. 

They are all mountainous and have 
several volcanoes, some of which are con- 
tinually in action. They are well wa- 
tered, and cultivated with remarkable 
industry and skill. Their principal pro- 
ductions are rice and other grains and 
vegetables, tea, cotton, silk, varnish and 
camphor. The animals are not numer- 
ous. There are horses and cattle but no 
sheep, and the wolf is the largest of their 
wild beasts. Gold is abundant, and they 
have also silver, copper, lead, iron, sul- 
phur and coal. 
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TwTw. There are numerous towns, many of 

them large and populous. The principal 
are Jeddo, Miako, aiid Nungasaki. 

Jeddo^ which is the capital of the em- 
pire, is situated upon the southern coast 
of Nipon,.in lat. 36° 29' N. long. 140° E. 

Miako is an inland town in the same 
island, and is tlie second capital or resi- 
dence of the religious ruler of the empire. 

Nungasaki is situated on the western 
coast of Kinsin, in lat. 32° 48' N. long. 
132° 35' E. It is the only seaport to 
which Europeans are allowed to resort. 

Name. 'Yhe name of Japan is derived from the 

Chinese term Sippon or Jippon. By the 
Natives their country is called Nipon. 

Inhabit- The inhabitants, called by the English 
Japanese, appear to be of the same gen- 
eral race as the Tartars and Chinese, 
being distinguished by the same small 
narrow eyes and flat faces. Their com- 
plexion is yellowish, occasionally ap- 
proaching to white. They are an ex- 
ceedingly ingenious people, and in point 
of civilization may be considered on a 
footing with the Chinese. Their manu- 
factures of all kinds are excellent. In 
silk and cotton fabrics they are superior 
to any other eastern country, and in var- 
nished and lacquered wares they are un- 
equalled even by Europeans. So cele- 
brated have they always been for this last 
art, that ^'japari''' has become the com- 
mon English term for this description of 
ware. Their Requirements in science, 
however, are limited, as this nation, like 
the Chinese, has remained stationary ; so 
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History. 



that in navigatioD, mecbames, &c. they 
are still yery far behind. The amount 
of the population is not known. It pro- 
bably does not exceed 15 or 20 millions. 

The early history of this nation is in- 
volved in fable^ Their records, as far as 
they can be trusted, begin about the year . 
660 before the Christian era; and ac- 
cording to these, the enrpire was from 
that period under the regular hereditary 
government of a single monarch, combin- 
ing the offices both of king and priest, 
without interruption, until A. D. 1150 ; 
when the succession to the throne being 
disputed brought on a civil war, which 
terminated in the establishment of two 
authorities much on the same footing as 
in Bootan, the one having the tempo- 
ral power of government, the other all 
religious authority. The first, although 
nominally inferior to the other, is ac- 
tually the real monarch. His native 
title is the kubo, and by Europeans he 
is styled the emperor of Japan. 



Eeiigion. In religion the Japanese aa'e idolaters, 
some of the Booddhist system, introduced 
it is understood firom China, and others 
of a more ancient cistern, recognising a 
Supremte Being but worshipping a mul- 
titude of inferior deities. Japan was 
visited by Portuguese missionaries in 
1549, and they continued to teach their 
religion with very considerable success 
until 1638, when the government becoming 
suspicious of their intentions commenced 
a fierce persecution, and after massacreing 
many thousands, entirely rooted out the 
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Religion. Romish religion ; since which time, all 
attempts to introduce Christianity into 
this country have been carefully prevent- 
ed, and the name of Christian proscribed. 
The Dutch are now the only Europeans 
whom they allow to trade with their 
country. 

Language. The Japanese language is entirely dis- 
tinct from the Chinese. 



CHAP. XVII. 



Bootan. 



Bound- Bootan is adjacent to the northern 

*"*** frontier of the province of Bengal. It 
is bounded on the north by the Hima- 
laya mountains separating it from 
Tibet; east, by China; south, by As- 
sam and the frontier districts of Ben- 
gal ; and west, by the river Teesta sep- 
arating it from Sikkim. 

Diviaons. Jt has uo divisious worthy of particu- 
lar notice. 

Rivers. Its rivers are numerous. The prin- 

cipal are the Teesta on the west ; the 
Gudhadhur towards the centre ; and 
Monas, or Goomaree, to the eastward ; 
all flowing from the Himalaya range, the 
Teesta into the Ganges in the province of 
Bengal, the others into the Brahmapootra. 
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Dwci?*- '^^^^ northern portion of this country 
ti<m. consists of an irregular assemblage of 
lofty mountains, known by the general 
appellation of Tangustan, some covered 
with snow, others clothed with forests. 
Amongst these are populous villages sur- 
rounded by orchards and plantations ; at 
the base of the hills, towards the Bengal 
frontier, is a plain of about 25 miles in 
breadth covered with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and marshy forests abounding with 
elephants and rhinoceroses. From its 
mountainous character the climate of 
Bootan varies greatly, the inhabitants 
of the more elevated parts shivering with 
cold, while a few miles lower down the 
people are oppressed by intense heat. 
Every favourable spot is cultivated^ the 
sides of the mountains being industrious- 
ly cut into terraces. 

^^^uc- Its principal productions are wheat 

and other grains, nupierous fruits and 
vegetables, including peaches, apricots, 
strawberries and other fruits ; bees- wax, 
ivory and coarse woollen manufactures. 
In the forests there is a variety of useful 
timber, such as the ash, birch, y6w, pine 
and fir, the last growing to a consider- 
able size, and the hills yield abundance 
of limestone. Wild animals are not nu- 
merous, with the exception of those in 
the low country. Monkeys of a large 
and handsome kind abound and are held 
sacred. Bootan has also a peculiar breed 
of horses, noted for strength and activity. 
They are small and short bodied, seldom 
exceeding thirteen hands in height, but 
remarkably well proportioned and com- 
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J^"*^ monly piebald. They are known in In- 
dia by the name of Tangun or Tanyan, 
from Tangustan their native country, 
and numbers of them are brought to 
Rungpoor for sale by the annual cara- 
vans from Bootan. 

TowM. The principal towns are Tassisudon, 

Poonukka, and Wandipoor^ towards the 
north, and Dellameotta, Lukheedwar, 
Bukhsheedwar, and Kuchhoobaree, lying 
along the southern hills, nearly in a line 
from west to east. 

Tassisudon^ pronounced by the Na- 
tives Tiissjung^ which is the capital, 
stands iu lat. 27° 5' N. long. 99^ 40' E. 
about 100 miles north from the town of 
Kooch Bahar. It is pleasantly situated, 
and has a number of handsome buildings, 
and has a large manufactory for paper, 
which is fabricated from the bark of a tree 
named dea^ growing in the neighbourhood. 

Name. In aucient Brahminical legends this 

country is denominated Madra. Its Na- 
tive name, however, is Bhoot, or accord- 
ing to English usage, Bootan. 

Inhabit- The inhabitants are styled Bhootiyas, 

^^' or Bootanners. They are part' of a nu- 
merous tribe of Tartar origin, which has 
peopled the greater part of the moun- 
tainous tract bordering upon the Hima- 
laya range. In features they resemble 
the Chinese, and like the Chinese they 
are remarkable for cowardice and. cruelty, 
though io person a very robust and ac- 
tive race. Their weapons are chiefly 
bows and arrows and Bwordg; their ar- 
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lohftbit^ rows being generally poisoned. They 
" ' have also fire-arms, but of a very inferior 

kind. There are also some thousands 

descendants of Bengalese and Assamese. 

The total population is believed not to 

exceed 150,000. 

Hiitory. The government of this country is of 
a very peculiar character. There are 
in fact two sovereigns, one styled the 
Dehor Deva raja, who exercises all the 
real authority ; and a second styled the 
Dhurma raja, who is the legitimate sov- 
ereign. The Dhurma raja, however, 
being considered a sacred person and 
an actual incarnation of the Deity, never 
interferes in any but religious matters, 
leaving every thing else to the Deva raja, 
who is noniinally his deputy. Of the 
early history of this country we know 
nothing. The first intercourse of its 
government with the British happened 
in 1772, when the Deb raja suddenly 
invaded and overran Kooch Bahar, be- 
fore the authorities in Bengal were in- 
formed of his proceedings. The invaders 
were easily driven back by two battalions 
of Native infantry and pursued into 
their own territories, and their fortress 
of Dellamcotta was attacked and taken 
by storm. This alarmed the Deb raja 
for his own safety, and at his entreaty 
the teshoo lama of Tibet prevailed up- 
on the British Government to conclude 
peace, which has since continued. 

Religion. The religion of Bootan is the Booddh- 
ist system of Tibet, or as it is termed 
the lama'religion. 
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Uagvage. Four different dialects are spoken in 
different parts of this country. The 
whole are generally designated as the 
Bhootiya language, and it is believed to 
be derived from the language of Tibet. 
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Assam. 



Bomd- This country lies on the north-eastern 

frontier of Bengal. On the north it has 
Bootan, and a range of lofty mountains 
dividing it from Tibet ; on the east it is 
believed to be bounded by other ranges 
of mountains separating it from China ; 
south it has the Shan Country, Moga- 
ong, and Cassay districts of Ava, and 
Klachar ; and west, the district of Gen- 
tiapoor, adjoining the Silhet district of 
Bengal, the C^rrow mountains, and 
Bijnee. 

Divisions. It is divided into three provinces, 
Kamroop on the west, Assam in the 
centre, and Seediya on the east. 

.The province of Kamroop was for- 
merly an extensive division in Hindoo 
geography, and included a large part 
of Assam, with the modern districts of 
Rungpoor and Rungamutty, part of My- 
moom;ing, Silhet, Munuipoor, Gentia^ and 

£e 
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Dmsiou. Kachar. As the name is now used, how- 
ever, it is restricted to the western divi- 
sion of Assam, and extends from the 
province of Bengal eastward about 130 
miles. 



Riyen. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



Produc- 
tions. 



In number and magnitude the rivers 
of Assam probably surpass those of any 
other country in the world of equal ex- 
tent, the total number being said to be 
sixty-one. The principal are the Brah- 
mapootra, or as it is called in Assam, 
the Loohait ; and the Diliong, Dibong, 
Dikho, and Diprong, all of which fall 
into the Brahmapootra, or some of its 
branches. 

The whole of this country may be 
considered as forming the main valley of 
the Brahmapootra river, extending in its 
greatest dimensions, about 350 miles in 
length by 60 its average breadth. 

It is enclosed on all sides by ranges of 
mountains. Those on the north and east 
particularly are very lofty, and have 
their summits constantly covered with 
snow. 

There are hilly tracts covered with 
woods in different parts of the valley, 
and the mountains also are covered with 
forests. 

The productions of Assani are much 
the same as those of Bengal, which coun- 
try it greatly resembles in appearance. 
The principal articles are rice, mustard-* 
seed, black pepper, chillies, ginger, betel, 
tobacco, and opium. The sugar-cane 
thrives, but is generally eaten by the 
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hedac- Natives fresh from the field ; cocoa-nuts 
are very rare; oranges abound. The 
most remarkable produce of Assam, 
however, is silk. No fewer than four 
different kinds of silk- worms are reared. 
Silks of several varieties forming great 
part of the Native clothing, besides leav- 
ing a quantity for exportation. The Na- 
tive women of all classes, from the raja's 
wives ♦downwards, wear the four sorts of 
silk. The cultivation of tea has lately 
been introduced, and promises to become 
of much importance. Gold is found in 
all the rivers, particularly in the Dik- 
rong, and there ,are probably other met- 
als. Buffaloes and oxen are common, 
but horses, sheep, and goats are scarce, 
and there are no asses. The wild ani- 
mals are generally the same as in Bengal. 

Towns, The principal towns are Gaohati, Jor- 

hat, Gerghong, Rungpoor, and Seediya. 

Gaohati is situated on the south side 
of the Brahmapootra, in lat. 25° 55' N. 
long. 91° 40' E. It was in ancient times 
the capital of Kamroop, but is now a 
place of little consequence. 

Jorhat^ latterly the capital of the coun- 
try, stands on both sides of the river 
Dikho, in lat. 26° 48' N. long. 94° 6' E. 

Gerghong is also situated on the Dik- 
ho, and was for many years the capital 
of the Assam kingdom ; but an insurrec- 
tion of the people breaking out in 1794, 
mined the town, and caused the seat of 
government to be transferred to Jorhat. 

Rungpoor^ the principal town of the 
country in point of size and importance, 
is situated on the Dikho, in lat. 26° 55' 
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N. long. 94^ 30' E. It is a walled town, 
and contains several mosques and other 
buildings. 

Seediya is little more than a village. 
It is situated at the mouth of a small 
river, named the Kondeil nulla, running 
into the Brahmapootra in about lat. 27^ 
52' N. 

The inhabitants of this country con- 
sist of numerous different tribes, some 
of Hindoo origin, others apparently frona 
Tibet and China. The following are the 
names of some of the principal classes :— - 
Ahams, Mismees, Mahamaris, Meerees, 
Singhpos, and Kolitas ; all differing from 
each other more or less in language and 
manners. The whole are, however, com- 
monly denominated by European writers 
by the general name of Assamese. 

The amount of the population is doubts 
ful, but it may be estimated not to ex- 
ceed 150^000^ including the petty states 
adjacent. 

Nothing satisfactory has been ascer- 
tained respecting the early history or 
religi<Mi of Assam. The first authentic 
notice of them is found in Mahomedan 
writers in 1638 ; from whom it appears, 
that during the reign of Shah Juhan, the 
Assamese sailed down the Brahmapootra, 
and invaded Bengal, but were defeated 
and driven badk. Subsequently, in the 
reign of Aurungzeb, his general, Meer 
Joomla, attempted the conquest of As- 
sam, which he entered with a large 
army ; but being overtaken by the rains, 
and harassed by the Assamese, nearly 
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Hw^^'fy. the whole perished, and the few who 
escaped spread such a report of the dif- 
ficulties they had encountered, that the 
Mooghul government abandoned all fur- 
ther idea of its subjection, and it was for 
long afterwards held by the Mahome- 
dans of Bengal in great horror, as a region 
inhabited only by infidels and evil spirits. 
After the introduction amongst them, 
however, of the Brahminical system, 
the Assamese seem entirely to have lost 
their former warlike character, and to 
have become exceedingly abject and 
pusillanimous towards foreigners, while 
they were filled with discord and con- 
fusion amongst themselves. About A. 
D. 1770, in consequence of a dispute 
between the priests and the government, 
an insurrection broke out, headed by a 
priest of the Mahamari tribe, which was 
at first suppressed, but afterwards burst 
forth with increased violence ; and in 
1793 the raja was driven out of his do- 
minions, and compelled to solicit the pro- 
tection of the British Government. A 
detachment of British troops in conse- 
quence entered Assam, and reinstated 
the raja in his authority, and the Maha- 
maris were driven out. After many years 
of disorder, the Bura Gohaing, one of the 
rajahs principal officers, usurped the gov- 
ernment, bands of free-booters establish- 
ed themselves in different parts, and the 
country was plunged into a state of the 
greatest misery and confusion until 1822, 
w;hen it was subjugated by the Burmese, 
who had been called in as allies by one 
of the claimants to the throne. The 
Burmese general was now proclaimed 
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History, ^aja of Assam, subordinate to the em- 
peror of Ava. Disputed shortly ensued 
beti^een the new government and the 
British, in consequence of the aggressions 
of the former upon the territory of the 
latter, which brought on war; and in 
3825, Assam was invaded and conquer- 
ed by the British, with whom it has 
since remained. 

Religion. Of the ancient religion of the Assam- 
ese, too little is now known to afford , 
any clear idea of its nature. They had 
priests called Deodhaings, under whose 
guidance they were accustomed to wor- 
ship an idol, named Chung, with much 
mystery and secrecy, and they had books 
called Bulonji, written in a character 
much resembling that of the Burmese 
sacred writings, but in a language which 
is not now understood. From the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, the Brahmin- 
ical system appears gradually to have 
taken place of the original superstition, 
and about the year 1650 was embraced 
by the raja, when it became predomi- 
nant, and may now be considered the 
national religion of the country. In the 
parts adjacent to Bengal, there are many 
Mahomedans, but of so degenerate a 
character, that they are not acknowledg- 
ed as such by the Mahomedans of India. 

Language. The common language of Assam is a 
corruption of the Bengalee, which was 
introduced with the Hindoo system of 
religion, and soon became so general, 
that the original Assamese is now nearly 
a dead language. 
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CHAP. XIX. 



Arracan. 



Boand- 
aries. 



Divisions. 



General 
DcBcrip- 
tion. 



Arracan lies to the south-east of Ben- 
gal, between lat. 18° and 21° N., and 
is bounded on the north by the district 
of Chittagong, in the province of Bengal, 
from which it is separated by the river 
Nauf; east, by a chain of mountains 
dividing it from Ava ; south, by the dis- 
trict of Bassein in Pegu ; and west, by 
the Bay of Bengal. 

It is divided into the districts of Arra- 
can, Ramree, Sandowy, and Cheduba. 

The district of Ramree is an island 
separated from the mainland by a nar- 
row creek. 

Cheduba is also an island in the open 
sea, a few miles from the coast of Ram- 
ree. It is one of a small cluster, and 
is in length 30 miles, by about 10 in 
breadth. Limestone is found in these 
islands. 

Between the mountains and the sea, 
this country is covered with thick jun- 
gles, inundated and intersected in all 
directions by small rivers, lakes, and 
creeks. In extreme length it may be 
estimated at 230 miles from north to 
south, by an average breadth of 60 from 
east to west. 
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General The great chain of mountains form- 

t^?^ ing the eastern boundary, commences 
at Cape Negrais, and runs northerly 
almost as far as the southern bank of 
the Brahmapootra in Assam. By the 
Natives these mountains are called the 
Yomadoung. Their general elevation 
seems to be from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. 

In both Ramree and Cheduba are 
many small volcanoes, , mostly of the 
description called mud volcanoes ; gen- 
erally when in their tranquil state 
throwing up greasy mud, mixed with 
petroleum, and strongly impregnated 
with sulphur ; and occasionally also dis- 
charging flames, and quantities of iron 
pyrites. These volcanoes are worship- 
ped by the Mugs, who think they are 
occasioned by the great Naga, or ser- 
pent, which supports the world. 

^tioM^' The productions of this country are 

principally rice, salt, tobacco, indigo, 
cotton, hemp, ivory, timber, and bees- 
wax. Lead is found in the mountains, 
and in the streams towards Bassein, 
small quantities of gold and silver. 

The forests afford abundance of timber 
of various kinds, but although they pro- 
duce the teak, it is generally found in 
places so difficulty of access, that little 
advantage is derived from it. 

The animals are in general the same 
as in Bengal, the principal being the 
elephant. 

Towns. The principal towns are Arracan, Ak- 

yab, Ramree, and Sandowy. 

Arracan is the capital, and is situated 
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TowM. inland abaut 40 miles from the coast, 
upon a river of the same name, which 
flows into the sea. Lat. 20° 30' N. long. 
92° 5' E. 

Akyab is the principal military station 
of the British troops. It is situated on 
the* sea coast, about two hundred miles 
to the southward of Chittagong. 



}fame. 



Inhabit- 
luts. 



This country is called by the Natives 
Rekhaing, and by Mahomedan writers 
"Urkhung,'' from the name of its cap- 
ital, and from this last is derived the 
English name Arracan. 

Its inhabitants consist of Mugs, who 
are the original Natives, Mahomedans 
originally from India, and Burmese. 
The Mugs are called by the Burmese 
"Great Mrunmas,^^ and are considered 
by them as the original source of their 
own race. The total population in 1826, 
including the islands, was estimated at 
not more than 100,000, of whom 60,000 
were Mugs, 30,000 Mahomedans, and 
10,000 Burmese. 



History. According Xo Native historians, the 
dominions of Arracan formerly extended 
over Ava, part of China, and a portion 
of Bengal. Nothing, however, now re- 
mains to show that it was ever in a state 
of so much power and civilization ; for 
when taken possession of by the British 
its condition was found to be exceedingly 
savage and barbarous. In 1788 Arracan 
was conquered by the Burmese. Many 
attempts were subsequently made by the 
inhabitants to expel the invaders, particu- 
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History, larly in 1811, under a chief named Kin^- 
berring, but without success. In 1825 it 
was conquered by the British, to whom 
it was finally ceded by the Burmese oa 
the conclusion of peace in 1826. 

Religion. The religion of the Mugs is that of 
Booddh, mixed with many Hindoo super- 
stitions. 

Language. fhe prevailing language is the Mug, 
which is written in the same character 
as the Burmese, though in other res- 
pects it differs, especially in its pronun- 
ciation. The principal Mahomedans gen- 
erally speak good fl^ndoostanee. 



CHAP. XX. 



§1. 



ATa, Including the lihan Country. 



Bound- Ava is situated to the eastward of 

India. It is bounded on the north by 
Assam, north-easterly by China ; east, 
by Siam ; south, by Siam and the sea ; 
west, by the sea, Arracan, and Bengal. 

Divisions. It is divided into the following chief 
provinces: — Ava, Pegu, Martaban, Ta- 
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KfiaoBa. voy. and Tenasserim, of which the latter 
two are subject to the British Govern- 
ment. 

The province of Ava extends to 
Prome, which was the southern bound- 
ary of the empire previous to the con- 
quest of Pegu. Its principal districts 
are Gassay, Mogaong, Ava, and the 
Shan country. 

Gassay, and the Shan country will be 
separately noticed. 

Mogaong borders upon Gassay on the 
west, and Assam on the north. 

Ava, so named from the capital, con- 
stitutes what was originally the wholte 
extent of Burma proper, and comprises 
the remainder of the province. 

The province of Pegu extends south- 
ward from Prome. Its principal dis- 
tricts are the following: Prome, Sara- 
wadi, Henzawadi, Ponabew, Bassein, 
Negrais, Syriam, Rangoon, Sitong, and 
Tongo. 

The provinces of Martaban, Tavoy, 
and Tenasserim, follow in succession 
southward from Pegu, and embrace the 
whole of the coast from the south side of 
the Saluen river. • 

Kivew. The principal rivers are the Irawa- 

dee, Kienduem, Saluen or Martaban 
river, Pegu river, and Lokiang. 

The Irawadee has its source in the 
southern mountains of Tibet, in about 
lat. 2T 30' N. and flows southerly 
through the provinces of Ava and Pegu, 
into the bay of Bengal, below Rangoon, 
It is navigable for ships as far as Ran- 
. goon, which is about 28 miles from the 
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sea, and for large boats beyond Amra- 
poora^ a distance exceeding 500 miles.* 

The Keenduem has its source in the 
northern mountains of Assam, and flows 
south into the Irawadee, which it joins 
opposite to Yandaboo, about 45 miles 
below the city of Ava, 

The source of the Saluen is not cor- 
rectly known. Its channel is broad but 
shallow, and not navigable for vessels of 
large size, except for a short distance 
from its mouth. 

This country may be described in 
general terms as consisting of the great 
valley of the Irawadee, intersected by 
several other smaller rivers and low 
hills, and having ranges of mountains 
along its northern and western sides, 
with another cross range separating it 
from the Shan country. The inland dis- 
tricts of Pegu are also generally hilly. 

The plains and valleys near the rivers 
are fertile and well cultivated, and yield 
abundance of rice, wheat, and other 
grains; sugar, tobacco, cotton, and in- 
digo. 

The tea plant grows in a district to 
the north of Amrapoora, named Palong- 
myoo, but its leaf is very inferior to that 
of the Chinese plant, and is seldom used 
except for a pickle. 

The most remarkable product of the 
country is petroleum oil, an article of 
universal use throughout the provinces, 
and affording a large revenue to the gov- 
ernment. Tin, antimony, iron, coal, and 
salt-petre, are also found in different 
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Produc- parts ; and it is said that in the moun- 

^^^"^ tains of the northern frontier there are 

mines of gold, silver and precious stones, 

but it does not appear that these have 

ever been in any great abundance. 

There are quarries of excellent white 
marble a few miles from Amrapoora. 

The forests abound with teak, and 
almost every description of timber known 
in India. 

The animals are the same generally as 
in India, with the exception of the camel, 
which does not appear to be known to 
the eastward of India. 

The elephant abounds most in Pegu, 
it is sometimes found of a white or sandy 
colour, the consequence, it is supposed, 
of some leprous disease. The white ele- 
phant holds a very remarkable place in 
the estimation o^ the Burmese, who con- 
sider it an indispensable part of the royal 
establishment, and the want of one would 
be deemed ,a sure sign of some great evil 
about to come upon the country. The 
residence of the whke elephant is con- 
tiguous to the royal palace, and connected 
with it by a long open gallery, at the 
further end of which a curtain of velvet 
embroidered with gold, conceals the au- 
gust animal from vulgar eyes. Its dwell- 
ing is a lofty hall covered with gilding, 
and supported by numerous gilt pillars. 
Its fore feet are secured by silver chains, 
and its binder ones by chains of iron. 
Its bed consists of a thick mattress, cov- 
ered with cloth, over which is spread 
another softer one covered with silk. Its 
trappings are of gold, studded with dia- 
monds and other precious stones. Its 

rf 
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betel-box, 8pitting-pot, bangles, and the 
vessel out of which it feeds, are also of 
gold, inlaid with preeious stones, and its 
attendants and guard exceed a thousand 
persons. It ranks next in honor to the 
king himself, and all ambassadors attend- 
ing the court of Ava are expected to 
show it their respect by offerings of mus- 
lins, chintzes, silks, &c. 

The horses are small, but very active 
and hardy ; those of Pegu especially are 
much valued. Amongst the wild fowl is 
one named the henza or braminy goose, 
the figure of which is used by the Bur- 
mese as the symbol of tbeir nation. 

The principal cities are the following : 
In Ava — Umrapoora, Ava, Yandaboo, 
Pagam, Melloon and Meeaday, all sit- 
uated on the banks of the Irawadee. 

In Pegu — Prome, on the bank of the 
Irawadee, Tpngo and Pegu inland, Sar- 
awa, Henza, Donabew, Basseen, Negrais, 
Syriam, Dalla and Rangoon, all on the 
banks of the Irawadee and its branches. 

§ 

In Martaban — Martaban, Amherst and 
Moulmein. 

In Tavoy — Tavoy. 

In Tenasserim — Merqui. 

Umrapoora and Ava have both been 
the capital of the empire at different 
times, according to the caprice of the 
king. At present the seat of government 
is Ava, 

Yandaboo is noted as being t|)e place 
to which the British army had advanced, 
when peace was concluded with the Bur- 
mese, in February, 1 826. It is distant 45 
miles from Ava. 
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Towns. Pegu^ formerly the capital of the king- 

dom of Pegu, is situated about 90 miles 
from Rangoon. It was taken in l7o7 
by the Burmese under Alompra, who 
destroyed the city, leaving only the 
temples, and dispersing all its inhabit- 
ants. In 1790 the Burmese government 
ordered it to be rebuilt, but it has never 
recovered its former consequence, and is 
now little more than a large open village. 

Rangoon^ which on account of its 
trade may be considered as perhaps the 
principal city of the Burman empire, is 
situated on the Irawadee, about 28 
miles from the sea. It is a dirty mean 
looking town, built of wood and bam- 
boo, and surrounded by a weak stock- 
ade. Outside the town, and about two 
miles and a half from it, stands the Shoe 
Dagon Pagoda, built upon a small hill 75 
feet above the road. It is 338 feet high, 
and is surmounted by a cap of brass 45 
feet high, the whole covered with gilding. 

Moiilmein is the principal town of the 
British province, being the chief military 
station. It lies nearly opposite to the 
Burmese town of Martaban, and is 27 
miles higher up the river than Amherst. 

The town of Martaban is on the 
northern side of the Saluen river, which 
divides the Burmese from the British 
territories. It belongs to the Burmese. 

Name. By Europeans the country is generally 

called Ava, from the common name of 
the capital, but by the Natives them- 
selves it is named Burma, which is a cor- 
ruption of Mrumma^ its original appel- 
lation. 
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Its inhabitants are composed of the 
following principal classes : — Burmese, 
properly so called; Cassayans, Taliens, 
or the people of Pegu ; Karens, also in- 
habitants of Pegu ; and Shans. The 
total population of the empire is estimat- 
ed at about 3,500,000. 

The early history of this country, like 
that of most other eastern lands, is little 
known, as no dependence can be placed 
upon its records. It a,ppears, however, 
that the Burmans were originally sub- 
ject to Pegu until about the middle of 
the 16th century. A revolution then 
took place, and the Burmese acquired 
the superiority until 1740, when the 
Peguers revolted and a fierce civil war 
ensued, which was carried on with sav- 
age ferocity until 1752, when the Pe- 
guers captured the city of Ava, and com- 
pleted the conquest of the whole country. 
The king of Pegu having then returned 
to his own capital, the Burmans again 
took up arms under the command of a 
man named Alompra, an individual of 
low origin, but of a brave and enterpris- 
ing character, who not only succeeded in 
expelling the Peguers, but also invaded 
and conquered Pegu itself, which has 
ever since remained subject to Burma. 
Alompra, \^ho was the founder of the 
present dynasty, died in 1760, and his 
successors following his example, actively 
employed themselves in extending their 
empire by the conquest of Cassay, Arra- 
can, Cheduba and other islands, Tavoy, 
Tenasserim, Merqui and Junk Ceylon. 
Various foolish schemes were formed by 
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Hiatorf. them at different times for the invasion 
of British India. In 181 7 they conquered 
Assam, where they established a military 
force, threatening the frontier of BengaL 
Various acts of aggression now took 
place on the part of the Burmese troops 
against the British territories. The re- 
monstrances of the British Government 
were treated by the court of Ava with 
contemptuous silence, until in 1824 the 
British found it necessary to declare 
war. Ava was in consequence invaded 
in May of that year by a British army, 
composed principally of Madras troops, 
which defeated the Burmese in various 
engagements, and advanced to within fifty 
miles of the capital. In February 1826 

Eeace was concluded, the king of Ava 
eing compelled to renounce all claims 
on Assam, Cassay, Arracan, Martaban, 
Tavoy, and Tenasserim, and to pay a 
crore of rupees (10,000,000,) as an in- 
demnity for the expenses of the war. 
The Burmese history of this war, how- 
ever, is rather different from the above. 
In the national records kept by the king's 
historian, the following account of it is 
given: — "In the years 1186 and 1187, 
(Burman era) the "kula pyoor," (or 
white strangers of the west) fastened 
a quarrel upon the lord of the golden 
palace. They landed at Rangoon, togk 
that place and Prome, and were per- 
mitted to advance as far as Yandaboo; 
for the king from motives of piety and 
regard to life, made no preparation what- 
ever to oppose them. The strangers 
had spent vast sums of money in their 
enterprise, bo that by the time they 

rf* 
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History, reached Yandaboo, their resources were 
exhausted, and they were in great dis- 
tress. They then petitioned the king, 
who in his clemency and generosity sent 
them large sums of money to pay their 
expenses back, and ordered them out of 
the country.^' 

Brtigion. In regard to religion the Burmese are 
followers of Booddh, whose image is wor- 
shipped throughout this country under 
the name of Gaodhma, or Gaotoom. 
The Booddhist system is not much su- 
perior to mere atheism, as according to 
it the world and all its affairs are left 
to go on as chance may determine, the 
Deity not taking any concern therein. 

The Booddhists therefore offer no wor- 
ship to the eternal God, but say that 
from time to time men of surprising 
piety have appeared, who have in con- 
sequence, after their death, received 
power over the living, and these saints 
are the direct subjects of their worship. 

This system has, notwithstanding, one 
advantage over Hindooism and Mahome- 
danism, as it leaves the people entirely 
free both from the absurd prejudices of 
caste and the evil feelings of ignorant 
bigotry. Christian missionaries have 
latterly gone amongst them, and many 
have embraced the Gospel, particularly 
amongst the Karens. 

Langnage. The common language of this country 
is called the Burman, and is written from 
left to right in character^ of a circular 
form. The language in which all their 
religious books are composed is called 
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l-Migaage. the Pall, and is written in the Sanscrit 
character. The Burmese use the pal- 
mira leaf, and for common purposes, the 
iron style ; their religious and other 
books of value are written with lacquer, 
or sometimes with gold and silver, and 
the leaves are splendidly gilt and orna- 
mented. 



§ 2. 



Tbe Shan Country. 

Situation, The Shan Country constitutes an ex- 
tensive region centrally situated between 
China, Ava, and Siam, and occupied by 
a number of tribes ; those on the frontier 
being tributary to these three kingdoms 
according to their contiguity, and those 
in the interior being independent. 

Former writers were accustomed to 
designate this country as the kingdom of 
Laos, a name derived from that of one of 
the principal tribes. 

Divisions. It is generally divided into the follow- 
ing : — Lao Shan Yoon Shan and Taroop 
Shan, lying in succession between Ava on 
the west, China on the north, and Tun- 
quin on the east ; Mrelap Shan, situated 
south of Lao Shan ; Lowa or Lawa Shan, 
occupying the centre; and south-east- 
ward, bordering upon Siam and Cochin 
China, Laos Shan. 

Deacrip- It is mountaiuous and woody, and is 
**^"' said to abound in metals, principally sil- 
ver, lead, copper, antimony, and iron* 
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Inhabit- By the Burmese the inhabitants of this 
*° *' country are called by the general name 
of Shans, but they style themselves 
T^hay. They form a number of distinct 
tribes under chiefs called Chobwas. In 
appearance and dress they bear some 
resemblance to the Chinese, and they 
are believed to be an active and ingeni- 
ous people. 

History. Little is yet known of this country, 
few Europeans having entered it. A 
body of 8,000 Shans formed part of the 
Burmese army opposed to the British in 
1825. Besides their chobwas or chiefs, 
and other oiBScers, the Shan troops were 
accompanied on this occasion by three 
young' and handsome women of high 
rank, who were believed by their super- 
stitious countrymen to be prophetesses, 
and invulnerable. These females rode 
on horseback at the head of the troops, 
encouraging them with the promise of 
victory. They were, however, utterly 
defeated, and two of the heroines were 
unfortunately killed in the action. 

HeiigioiL Their religion is believed to be a modi- 
fication of Booddhism. 

Lwiguagc. Their language is that of Siam, and 
according to Shan accounts, abounds 
with books, some of very ancient date. 
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§ 3. 



Cassay. 

General Cassay, sometitnes called Munnipoor 

Account. ^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^f j^g capital, is a moun- 
tainous and woody country, lying be- 
tween the province of Bengal and Ava. 
By Europeans it is sometimes called 
Muklee, though neither of these names 
are used by the Natives, who style them- 
selves Moitay. The Bengalese call them 
Muggaloo. Cathee, or Kasee, is the 
name given to the people by the Bur- 
mese. It was under the government of 
its own rajas until 1774, when after fre- 
quent invasions it was finally conquered 
by the Burmese. It continued to form 
part of the Burman empire until 1826, 
when by the terms of the treaty of peace 
with the English, it was restored to in- 
dependence. It is now under its own 
chief, protected by the English. The 
Cassayers have more resemblance to the 
Hindoos than to the Burmese, and they 
follow the Brahminical system of reli- 
gion. 

Its principal town is Munmpoor, lat. 
24^ 20' N. long. 94° 30' E. 

The Cassayers are considered good 
artificers, and formerly supplied all the 
gun-smiths of the Burman empire. Be- 
ing also much superior to the Burmese 
in horsemanship, they furnished the 
only cavalry employed in the armies of 
Ava. 
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§ *' 



Islands connected with Ava* 



ANDAMANS. 

Si*«j^tw>n In the Bay of Bengal, opposite to the 
cription. Tenasserim coast, and a short distance 
from it, between lat. 10° 32' and 13^40' N. 
lie two islands called the Andamans. 

The northernmost, or great Andaman, 
is about 140 miles in length by twenty 
in breadth, l^hough considered as only 
one, the great Andaman consists in reali- 
ty of three islands, as it is divided in two 
places by very narrow straits. In the 
centre of the great Andaman is a moun- 
tain named Saddle Peak, about 2,400 
feet high. 

The southernmost, or little Andaman, 
is about 28 miles in length by 17 in 
breadth. 

There are no rivers of any sizev^ 

ppoduc- These islands produce various kinds 

ions. ^£. ^^jqJ^ amongst which ar^ ebony, red 

wood, dammer, bamboo and rattans. 

The coasts abound with fish of every 

description. 

In the woods are a few kinds of birds 
and fowls, and the shores abound with 
a variety of beautiful shells. 

There are no other animals with the 
exception of swine. Within the caverns 
and recesses of the rocks are found the 
edible birds^ nests, so highly prized by the 
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Chinese. The vegetable productions are 
few, and there are no cocoa-nut trees. 

The inhabitants of these islands are a 
very singular race, differing entirely not 
only from all the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring continent, but also from 
the Natives of the Nicobar Islands, 
though not a htindred miles distant. 
In appearance they resemble a degen- 
erate race of Negroes, having woolly 
hair, flat noses, and thick lips. Their 
eyes are small and red, and their skin of a 
deep dull black. In stature they seldom 
exceed five feet, with large heads, high 
shoulders, protuberant bellies, and slender 
limbs. They go quite naked, their only 
covering being composed of a coat of mvjd, 
which they plaster all over their bodies, 
in order to protect themselves from the 
insects. Their heads and faces thev 
paiqt with red ochre. They are an ex- 
ceedingly savage and ignorant race, and 
have always evinced an inveterate hatred 
towards strangers ; constantly rejecting 
all intercourse, and frequently attacking 
boats'* crews landing for water. They do 
not appear ever to have made any at- 
tempt to cultivate the ground, but sub- 
sist on what they can pick up and kill. 
They are armed with wooden spears, 
and bows and arrows, which they use 
with much dexterity. As far as can be 
ascertained, they have no distinct ideas 
of religion. They appear to pay some 
sort of adoration to the sun, and to 
spirits whom they suppose to rule over 
the woods and waters and mountains. 
They were formerly supposed to be can- 
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nibab, that is men who eat human flesh, 
but there is reason to believe that this is 
not the ease. 

The total population is supposed not 

to exceed 2,500. 

The English formed a settlement on 
the great Andaman in 1791, near its 
southern extremity, which in 1793 was 
removed to Port Cornwallis, or Cornwal- 
lis Harbour, on the eastern coast. 

The object of the English Government 
was to procure a convenient harbour in 
that part of the bay of Bengal, in which 
ships might find shelter during the north- 
east monsoon ; and it was also intended 
to make a place of reception for convicts 
sentenced to transportation, but the set- 
tlement proving extremely unhealthy, it 
was abandoned in 1796. 



Language. A.S far as is known of their language, 
it does not possess the least affinity with 
any spoken in India, or among the neigh- 
bouring islands. 



General 
Account. 



BARREN ISLAND. 

About 50 miles to the eastward of the 
northern Andaman is a small island, call- 
ed Barren Island, about 1800 feet high, 
and of a circular form, in the centre of 
which is a volcano. The eruptions are 
frequent and very violent, stones of the 
w^eight of three or four tons being some- 
times discharged. 



Sitaatlon. 



NICOBARS. 

These islands are situated in the south- 
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Situation, east quarter of the bay of Bengal, be- 
tween the sixth and tenth degrees of 
north latitude, and occupy the space 
from the little Andaman to the north- 
western point of Sumatra. 

These islands compose an extensive 
group, of which the islands named Nan- 
cowry, Car Nicobar, and little Nicobar, 
are the only ones which have been much 
visited by Europeans. They are gene- 
rally hilly, and some have high moun- 
tains. Their chief productions are cocoa- 
nuts and betel, for which they are much 
resorted to by ships from India. The 
Natives are in a very rude state, and 
have sometimes attacked and murdered 
the crews of vessels visiting them for 
traffic. The Danes attempted to form a 
settlement upon them from Tranquebar 
in 1756, and many missionaries engaged 
in the undertaking ; but the climate 
proved so extremely unhealthy, that after 
a great number of missionaries and other 
colonists had died, it was found necessary 
in 1787 finally to abandon the design. 

There are also a number of small 
islands a few miles from the coast of 
Tenasserim, known by the general name 
of the Mergui islands, or the Mergui 
Archipelago. They are occupied merely 
by a few Burmese fishermen. 
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Cocliiii China. 



Bound- Cochin China ocenpies the south-east- 

*''**■ ern corner of Asia, being bounded on 
the north by a range of mountains divid- 
ing it from China ; east, by the Chinese 
Sea ; sonth, by the Malayan Sea ; west, 
by the Gulf of Siam, and a range of 
mountains separating it from Siam. 

DWisions. itg divisions or provinces are Tunquin, 
Cochin China, Cambodia, and Siampa. 



Rivers. 



Few countries are better supplied with 
water than Timquin and the lower parts 
of Cochin China. In the first there are 
more than fifty rivers which flow into the 
sea. The principal are the Donuai or 
Tunquin river, and the Cambodia. The 
Donnai is said to have its source in the 
province of Yoonan in China, and receiv- 
ing the addition of many others in its 
course, traverses nearly the whole extent 
of the kingdom, falling into the sea near 
Saigong, in lat. 10° 47' N. The Cambo- 
dia is also said to rise in the same prov- 
ince, and flows southerly into the sea in 
about lat. 10° N. after a course of about 
1500 miles, the greater part of which is 
navigable for boats. This is one of the 
largest rivers in Asia. 
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DcsctT* This country 'iiiay be described in gen- 

tion"'*^ eral terms as consisting of long and well 
watered valleys, lying between two prin- 
cipal ranges of" mountains running from 
north to south, the one on its western, the 
other towards its eastern side, besides other 
ranges traversing it from west to east. 

^««- Taken altocfether this is one of the 

most fertile countries in this quarter of the 
world, and abounds with valuable produc- 
tions, such as rice in abundance, sugar, 
cotton, silk, tobacco, betel, indigo, cinna- 
mon, pepper, ivory, and wax. A coarse 
kind of tea is also extensively cultivated. 
The forests are well supplied with teak, 
ebony, cedar, and various other woods, 
and they also yield stick lac and gam- 
boge ; which latter article derives its 
English name from a corruption of that 
of its native district, Cambodia. Mul- 
berry trees abound, and supply food for 
the silk- worm. Iron ore is found in great 
purity, and it is said that there are also 
mines of silver and tin. Gold is procur- 
ed in most of the rivers and mountain 
streams, and salt and saltpetre are plenti- 
ful. The animals are in general the same 
as are found in India, with the exception 
of sheep, asses, and camels, which are not 
common to this country. The flesh of 
the elephant is used for food. 

Towns. There are numerous towns, particu- 

larly in Tunquin, the principal of which 
are Cachao, the capital of Tunquin ; Quin- 
nong, Hue, and Saigon, in Cochin China ; 
and Parompin, in Cambodia, all seaports. 
The capital of the kingdom is Hue-foOy 
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Towns. 



Name. 



Inhabit- 
ants. 



COCHIK CHINA. 

or Hite, the word "foo,'' meaning "city."^ 
It is situated on a rirer of the same 
name, about 10 miles from its mouth, in 
lat. 16° 19' N. long. 107° 12' E., strongly 
fortified and armed, and containing about 
40,000 inhabitants. 

Saiffong^ which though not the capital 
is the largest and most important city of 
the whole, is situated on the banks of the 
Donnai, in lat. 10° 47' N. long. 107° 5' 
E. It is an extensive city, and well 
built, and has a fortress of considerable 
strength constructed upon European 
principles. It is the chief naval depot 
of the empire, and has large arsenals, 
and numerous ship^builders. Its popula- 
tion is estimated at about 200,000. 

The derivation and meaning of the 
word "Cochin,'' applied to this country, 
are not known ; amongst themselves 
each province retains its distinct name. 

The inhabitants, who are called by 
Europeans by the general appellation 
of Cochin Chinese, are properly speak- 
ing composed of two divisions. The 
Anams and Quantos. The Anams are 
of Chinese origin, and include Tunqi- 
nese. Cochin Chinese, Cambodians, and 
Siampese. 

The Quantos, who inhabit the moun- 
tainous districts, are the original Natives, 
who were expelled from the low country 
on its being colonised by the Chinese. 

In appearance and manners the Anaibs 
resemble the Chinese from whom they 
are descended. They are accustomed to 
redden their lips and stain their teeth 
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lahabit- 
aats. 



History. 



black, considering white teeth to be fit 
only for dogs. Though remarkably in- 
dolent, they are a clever and ingenious 
people, and particularly skilinl in ship 
and boat building. They have founderies 
for casting cannon, and manufactories of 
ammunition, as also of cotton and silk 
cloths, paper, brass and iron ware, &c. ; 
but they have not yet been able to sup- 
ply themselves with muskets, which they 
still import from Europe and America. 
The total population . is estimated at 
about five millions. 

The ancient history of this country is 
little known. It appears to have been 
conquered and settled by the Chinese at 
an early period ; and to have constituted 
part of the Chinese empire until the Tar- 
tar invasion of China in 1644, when the 
governors of these southern provinces 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
make themselves independent; and in 
this manner Tunquin and the other prov- 
inces became distinct kingdoms, remain- 
ing so until towards the end of the 1 8th 
century, when they were finally subdued 
by Kaung Shang, the king of Cochin 
China, and the whole formed into one 
empire. Kaung Shang was one of the 
most remarkable men in the east. With 
the assistance of a French missionary, 
named Adran, he introduced many great 
improvements, and arranged his govern- 
ment upon a system far superior to any 
thing known in the countries around him. 
He encouraged cultivation, established 
schools and manufactories, disciplined his 
troops, and formed a considerable navy ; 

Gg* 
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History, go that Cochin China may now be coir- 
sideted as one af the most advanced of 
the eastern states. Foreigners are ad- 
mitted to the ports to trade, but none are 
permitted to settle. The Portuguese, 
Dutch, English, and French, had for- 
merly factories in different parts, but 
they have all been abandoned, and none 
have since been allowed. 



Religion. The religion of this country is a branch 
of the Booddhist system, though some of 
the mountain tribes are said still to fol- 
low the ancient idolatry, and to worship 
the tiger and the dog. The Romish re- 
ligion was introduced by the Portuguese 
about the beginning of the I7th century, 
and subsequently carried on by French 
missionaries, and notwithstanding repeat- 
ed and violent persecutions, it has made 
great progress ; as according to the state- 
ments of the French missionaries, there 
are throughout the kingdom as many as 
350,000 persons professing their religion. 

Language. The general language is the Anam, 
which is of Chinese origin, though now 
so far changed as to be distinct. The 
character remains the same as the Chi- 
nese, and is written the same way. The 
Quantos have a distinct language of their 
own, which they write on leaves with an 
iron style. On the sea coast the people 
usually carry on their intercourse with 
foreigners in a very corrupt sort of Por- 
tuguese. Printing with wooden blocks is 
practised, but books are not numerous, nor 
do the Cochin Chinese possess any work& 
of value, either in history or science. 
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DiTUions. 



RiTers, 



n>eral 

?8crip- 

ion. 



Siam is bonnded on the north 
China ; east, by the dominions of Co 
China; south, by the sea, and by 
Peninsula of Malaya ; and west, by 
sea, a range of mountains dividin 
from the British province of Tenasse 
and the Saluen river separating it i 
the dominions of Ava. 

It consists of the following prin< 
divisions: — Northward, the Shan C 
try; central, Siam Proper; east^ 
part of Cambodia ; southward, pai 
the Malay Peninsula, as far as lat. 7 
where at Trang, on the western side, 
Sungora on the eastern, commence 
possessions of the Malay nation ; 
westward, Junk Ceylon, (Jan Silan 

It has one great river, the Mei 
which rises in the Yoonan provinc 
China, and flows southward thn 
Siam into the gulf of Siam, wat( 
the whole country in its course. 

Siam Proper may be described 
vast plain, intersected by the river 
nam, on the banks of which all the ] 
cipal towns are situated. The c 
divisions are hilly and wooded. 
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produe- Tiie productloDB of Smm are numeroas 
and valuable. Tbs land ia the vicinity 
of the river is remarkably fertile, and 
yields rice in such abundance, that it is 
probably cheaper here than in any part 
uf the world. It produces also sn^r, 
pepper, tobacco, gam, gamboge, aod car- 
damoms. 

The Shan districts supply benzoin and 
stick lac. The fruits are in general the 
same ns in India, as also the domesticated 
animals, but their horses are of an in- 
ferior description. In the jungles are 
tigers, rhinoceroses, and elephants, in- 
cluding those of a white colour, which 
here as in Ava are held in great esti- 
mation, and considered a necessary ap- 
pendage of royalty. The most valuable 
woods are the teak, rose-wood, eagle, 
and sapan ; of the latter of which large 
quantities are exported to China. In 
the interior, to the northward, are mines 
of iron, tin, copper, and gold. 

Towna. -phe principal towns are Yoodia and 

Bankok, and there are also several sea- 
ports in the gulf of Siam, chiefly on its 
western coast. 

Yoodia is situated in lat. li°. 5' N. 
long. 100° 25' E., on an island formed 
liy the branches of the river Menam. It 
is of great extent, and was the ancient 
capital, until its capture by the Burmese 
in 1767. 

Bankok, which became the capital on 
llie capture of Yoodia, is situated on the 
banks of the Menain, in lat. IS'' 40' N. 
l..i)g. 101° 10' !■:. It is the chief seaport 
of Siam, and is a busy- flourishing town, 
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Towns. containiog about 40,000 inhabitants. It 
is. built almost entirely of wood, the 
houses being all raised upon posts so 
as to place them above the rise of the 
tide and the periodical inundations. The 
greater part of the town ftoats upon the 
river, the houses being constructed upon 
bamboo rafts, and moved in rows of ten 
or more ftom each bank. The popula- 
tion forms a mixed assemblage of Sia- 
mese, Burmese, Shans, Malays, and Chi- 
nese, the last amounting to a half of the 
whole number. The principal manufac- 
tures are in tin, iron, and leather, carried 
on entirely by Chinese artisans. Nearly 
all the junks used in the eastern trade 
are built here. 

Nam^ The names Siam and Siamese, which 

are given to this country and its inhabit- 
ants by Europeans, appear to be corrup- 
tions of the word Shan^ the appellation 
by which they are known amongst the 
Burmese, The Natives style it the 
T'hay country, and call themselves 
T'hay. The Siamese nation, properly 
so called, consists of two races or 
tribes of people ; the T'hay, and the 
T'hay J'hay. By the Burmese they are 
generally called Shans, and sometimes 
from the name of the ancient capital 
Yoodras. In manners and customs they 
greatly resemble the Burmese, and like 
them are distinguished by the most inor- 
dinate ideas of their national importance. 
/The amount of the population cannot 
be correctly stated. It probably does 
not exceed 3,000,000, including ] 50,000 
Chinese, 
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History. T^e Siamese records are said to con- 
tain minute accounts of all that has oc- 
curred in Siam and the adjacent countries 
for more than a thousand years past ; but 
their country was not known in Europe 
even by name, until after the discovery 
of the route to India by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope. About the year 
1550 Siam was first visited by some 
Portuguese adventurers, and in 1662 
French Missionaries established them- 
selves in the country. In 1684 the 
king of Siam sent ambassadors to the 
king of France to solicit his alliance, 
which was granted, and several French- 
men entered into his service. In 1688, 
however, a sudden revolution broke out, 
when the king was dethroned, and the 
French were expelled. A long period 
of internal war and conftision followed, 
but without any foreign interference, 
until 1754, when a collision took place 
with the Burmese. In 1767 Alompra, 
the emperor of Ava, invaded piam, plun- 
dered and burnt the capital Yoodia, 
and left the country almost depopulated. 
The Siamese recovered their indepen- 
dence a few years afterwards, and they 
have since succeeded in maintaining it, 
though continually at war with the Bur- 
mese. Their government is a pure des- 
potism, the monarch being absolute, and 
considered so sacred a character, that 
even his name is not allowed to, be utter- 
ed. Heretofore the troops have been a 
mere rabble, badly armed, and ^without 
discipline; but latterly the government 
has directed its attention to the estab- 
lishment of a regular army. Siam has 
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Hiatory, an extcnsive commerce with China and 
the Eastern Islands, and Bankok is also 
visited by European and American ship- 
ping. Until- recently the Siamese car- 
ried on no foreign commerce in their 
own vessels, but they now venture to 
China and the straits of Malacca, and 
occasionally to India and Ceylon. 

A commercial treaty was concluded 
between the British and Siamese govern- 
ments in 1827, by which all Asiatic sub- 
jects of Great Britain "not being Bur- 
mese, Peguers, or descendants of Euro- 
peans,'' are allowed to travel through the 
interior of Siam from Tenasserim or 
other British provinces ; and British sub- 
jects of all descriptions may proceed by 
sea to any Siamese port. 

Religion. In religion the Siamese are Booddhists 
of the same sect as the Singalese, but all 
religions are tolerated. 

Language. Their language is called by Euro- 
peans the Siamese, and by themselves 
the T'hay. It belongs apparently to 
the same general division as the Bur- 
mese, and is written from left to right. 

JUNK CEYLON. 

Aw^\ Juiik, or Jonk Ceylon, properly Jan 
Silan^ may be considered as an island, 
being connected with thQ mainland only 
by a sand-bank which overflowed at 
'high water. It is situated on the western 
coast of Siam, near the northern entrance 
of the Straits of Malacca, in lat. 8° N. 
It is 40 miles in length by 15 in breadth 
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OeDerftI 
Account. 



Inland the country is mountainous, but 
towards the coast low, well supplied 
with water, and fruitful. The hills are 
covered with large and useful timber, 
and the land produces every variety of 
rice. Tin of the best quality is found in 
great abundance, and forms a valuable 
article of commerce. The mines are 
worked entirely by Chinese settlers. 
The island is thinly inhabited, having 
been nearly depopulated in the course 
of the Burmese invasions; and from 14 
or 15,000 persons, it is now reduced to 
not more than 2,000, including Chinese. 
The Natives 'are Booddhists as in Siam, 
but ther<e are also some Mahomedans. 



CHAP. XXIII. 



Ufalaya. 



Bound- 
aries. 



This country occupies the southern 
extremity of the continent of Asia. It 
forms a peninsula extending from about 
lat. 8^ 30' to r 30' N., bounded on 
the north by the Siamese territories ; 
east and south by the sea; west by 
the straits separating it from Sumatra, 
called the Straits of Malacca, and by 
the Bay of Bengal. In length it may 



be estimated at 800 miles from noiih 
^"^' to south, by an ayerage breadth of 125 
from east to west. 

DiTMiottt. It consists o( the following principal 
divisions: — Qneda^ Province Wellesley, 
Perak, Salengore, Malacca, and Johore ; 
with the islands of Penang, Singapoor, and 
Bintang^ which will be separately noticed. 

Queda oocnpies the northern part of 
the western coast, between lat. 8^ and 5° 
N. This was formerly an independent 
principality, until 1821, when it was 
invaded by the Siamese, who drove out 
the king, and annexed his country to 
their dominions. Province Wellesley, 
which belongs to the British, was for* 
merly a part of Queda^ being a tract of 
the Queda coast about 35 miles long 
from north to south, and about four iu 
breadth. 

Perak and Salengore follow southward 
firom Queda, and are both independent 
{H'incipalities. 

Malacca occupies the coast towards 
the southern extremity, between Salen- 
gore and Jahore, and is about 40 miles 
in length by about 30 in breadth inland. 
It belongs to the British. 

Johore occupies the south-eastern quar- 
ter of the peninsula, and forms an inde- 
pendent state. 

irai This peninsula is composed of a cen- 
^^ tral range of mountains traversing its 
whole length from north to south, leav- 
ing a tract of undulating low country on 
both sides to the sea, watered in every 
direction by small rivers, of which there 

Hh 
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Genmi^ arc about ninety altogether, and covered 
tion?^' with forests and vegetation. 

Produo- Its principal articles of produce are 

*°"*' rice, rattans, canes, betel, ivory, and 
various kinds of useful wood. The for- 
ests do not, however, yield the teak. 
The animals, both wild and domestic, 
are the same as are found in India, with 
the exception of sheep and horses, which 
are not natural to the country. Tin is 
plentiful, and there is some gold. 

Towns. The only towns upon the peninsula, 

worthy of notice, are Malacca and 
Johore. 

Malacca, so named from a fruit called 
the Malka, produced in great abundance 
in its neighbourhood, was one of the 
first settlements of the Malays. It was 
founded by them in 1252, and in 1511 
was captured by the Portuguese, remain- 
ing with them until 1640, when it fell into 
the hands of the Dutch. In 1795 it was 
taken from the latter by the English, but 
restored at the peace in 1801. It was 
again taken in 1807, and again restored 
in 1815 ; and in 1825 it was finally made 
over by the Dutch to the British, in ex- 
change for some British possessions in 
Sumatra. It contains, including the ad- 
jacent district, about 25,000 inhabitants, 
composed of Malays, Hindoos, descen- 
dants of Dutch and Portuguese, and 
Chinese, almost all the cultivators and 
artisans being of the last nation. Lat. 
2M4'N. long. 102^12'E. 

Name. By the Natives this peninsula is called 

'^Tana Malaya/' or the Iwd oi the Ma^ 
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Name. lays. By the Siamese the Malays are 
nsually termed ^^Khek,^ and by the Bur- 
mese " Masoo.''' 

'ante*^* The inhabitants of this peninsula con- 
sist of two classes, the original Natives, 
and the Malays. The original Natives, 
(or aborigines) are of the class usually 
denominated oriental Negroes, and in- 
habit the mountains of the interior. 
They are of a diminutive stature, but 
in other respects resemble the Negroes 
of Africa, having woolly hair, black 
skins, thick lips, and flat noses. They 
are in a perfectly savage state, going 
quite naked, and subsisting upon roots 
and game. They form numerous little 
tribes, many of which acknowledge no 
chief and lead a wild wandering life. 
By the Malays they are called Samang. 
^ The Malays were originally from Sum- 
atra, from which island their tribe emi- 
grated about 1160 to the southern part 
of the peninsula, and soon establishing 
themselves throughout, gave their name 
to their new country. 

As a people, the Malays are noted for 
their ferocity, cunning, and treachery ; 
never forgiving an affront, but always 
taking a cruel revenge. They are ad- 
dicted to gambling of all kinds, especially 
to cock-fighting, to an extraordinary de- 
gree, and they are universally in the 
practice of intoxicating themselves with 
opium. Their vessels, which are called 
prows, are many of them very well built, 
and skilfully navigated ; but it is only 
as pirates that they have ever shown ac- 
tivity or enterprise. 
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Kartorf . Nothing is known of this country prior 
to the time of the Malays, who colonised 
it in 1160. Since that time it appears- 
to have been under the rule of various 
independent chiefs, continually at feud 
amongst themselves, and occasionally at 
war with the Sian^se ; and except on ac- 
count of its situation for the purposes of 
commerce, never obtaining any import- 
ance. 

Heiigion. The religion of the Malays is Maho- 
medanism of the Soonnee sect, which 
appears to have been introduced among 
them in 1260, and from them to have 
spread ovei: the adjacent islands* 

J^gwge. Their language is termed the Malay. 
It is a compound of various others, in- 
cluding Sanscrit and Arabic, and is con- 
sidered very soft and simple. It is writ- 
ten from right to left in the Arabic 
character, with ^ few slight alterations,^ 
and is general to all the adjacent islands. 
The purest Malay is said to be spoken 
in the Queda district. 



PSNANG. 

Awo^t Penang is situated opposite the coast 
of Queda, from which it is separated by 
a strait two miles broad. 

It is of an irregular four-sided figure, 
containing about 160 square miles. It is 
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Acc^t. Bi^'intwnous and woody, well supplied 
witlt watery and well cnltiyated. 

Its priaci^l article of produce is pepper. 
It abo yields betel, coffee, spices, sugar, rice, 
eayapooti oil, and caoutdionc, common- 
ly named ladian rubber. In the forests 
there is also abundance of excellent timber. 
The town of Penang, called by the 
English George Town, with a fort named 
Fort ComwaUis, is situated on the north- 
eastern corner in lat. 5^ 25' N. long. 100° 
19' E. The hill overlooking the town 
on which the flag-staff is placed, is the 
highest point in the island, its elevation 
being 2,248 feet above the sea. 

This island, called by the English 
Prince of Wales' Island, and by the 
Natives Pulo Penang, was granted in 
1785 by the king of Queda, as a mar- 
riage portion with his daughter to Cap- 
tain laght, of an English country ship, 
and by him transferred to the British 
Government. In 1800 the king of 
Queda further sold to the British a 
tract on the main land opposite, now 

I called. Province Wellesley. Penang is 

believed to have been peopled by the 
Malays or others in early times ; but 
when taken possession of by the Bri- 

I . tish, it was one large forest, with no 

inhabitants excepting a few fishermen 
on the coasts. Its population is now 

i about 50,000, comprisiug a mixed as- 

semblage of almost^ all the nations of 
the east, about one half being Malays. 

I SIKGAPOOa. 

i 

Singapoor, or Sinkapore, is a small 
island at the southern extremity of Ma- 

Hh* 
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laya. It belongs to the British, who 
obtained it by purchase from its Native 
chief in 1819, and on account of its sit- 
uation commanding the navigation of 
the straits and its good harbour, it is 
considered a place of great commercial 
importance. It has a mixed population 
of about 15,000, of whom one-third or 
more are Chinese, and it is rapidly in- 
creasing. When taken possession of by 
the British, there were not more than 
150 persons on the island. 

The town of Singapoor stands in lat. 
1^ 15' N. long. 104^ E. 



BINTANG. 



Bintang is a small island lying o£P the 
south-eastern. end of Malaya, in lat. 1^ 
N. about 35 miles in length by 18 in 
breadth. It belongs to the Dutch, who 
have a town there named Rhio. 



' CHAP. XXIV. 



fiastent Islands. 



§1- 

SHuation. The Eastern Archipelago, as it is some 
times termed, comprises the largest as- 
semblage of islands on the globe. It 
extends from long. 95'' to 138'' E. and 
from lat. 11® south to 19°. north, and 
includes the following principal islauds. 
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Sitortion. Northward, the Philippines ; central; the 
Sooloo Isles, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluc- 
cas, and the Isles of Banda; east, Papua ; 
south and west, the Sunda Islands ; all 
which after a few general remarks, we 
shall separately notice. 



Fkoduo- 

tiODS. 



Inhabit- 
ants. 



The productions of the several islands 
will be separately noticed. Gold is gen- 
eral throughout, the total annual produce 
of the Archipelago being estimated at 
150,000 ounces, or about 7,050,000 rupees. 
The diamond is also found in Borneo. 

These islands have two original but 
distinct races of inhabitants, a fair or 
brown complexioned people with lank 
hair ; and a people of black complexion, 
with woolly frizzled hair. 
' Of the first class there are numerous 
different tribes, some tolerably civilized, 
others in a state of great barbarism. 
Some amongst them are addicted to can- 
nibalism, that is the eating of human 
flesh, as the Battas in Sumatra ; and ii0 
Borneo it is an invariable rule that no 
man may marry until he can show the 
skull of some man whom he has slaugh- 
tered; a man'^s wealth being estimated 
by the number of heads he has obtained. 

The latter class, commonly designated 
as oriental Negroes, may be traced from 
one extremity of the Archipelago to the 
other. They are, however, few in num- 
ber to the westward, from which the 
brown and more civilized tribes appear 
gradually to have expelled them ; but are 
numerous to the eastward, the island of 
Papua being still almost entirely inhabit- 
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ed by them. Of their origin nothing is 
now known. They are in a still more 8a* 
rage state than any of the brown race, and 
seem yery little raised above the brates. 



ReUgion. They may also be divided into two 
principal classes in respect to religion. 
Idolaters of yarioos degrees of ignorance, 
and Mahomedans. 

Of the pagan tribes, many are alto- 
gether without any system of religion. 
Earing neither idols nor temples, nor any 
intelligible belief of the existence of a 
Supreme Being, though full of supersti- 
tious fears of evil spirits. 

Mahomedanism of the Soonnee sect 
appears to hare been introduced from 
Arabia about the year 1300. Hindoo- 
ism also was formerly established by col- 
onists from India; but is now hardly 
known except in the island of Bally, 
and amongst a few of the mountain 
tribes of Java. 



ffigtory. These islands Were first vimted by Eu- 
ropean navigators in 1501, when settle- 
ments were made by the Portuguese. 
These were followed by the Spaniards 
and Dutch; in 1602 by the English, and 
in 1621 by the French. 

XiAagiiag«. The languages, or rather dialects, of 
the Archipelago are numerous, but ap- 
parently derived from the same source. 
Of these, many are written in di^inct 
characters, and others are merely collo- 
quial. The Malay may be considered as 
the most general, and after it the Java- 
nese, Buggess, and Macassar. 
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§2- 



Sitaation. 



Detforip* 
tioQ. 



ProdQe- 
tions. 



TOWBS. 



PUIippines. 

The Philippines, or Manillas, comprise 
a number of islands lying between the 
5th and 19th degrees of north latitude, 
due eastward from Cochi» China. The 
principal are Luzon, Mindoro, Samar, 
Salawan, and Mindanao. 

These islands are mountainous, and 
there are in them several volcanoes, par- 
ticularly in Luzon, the largest of their 
number, which has suffered some severe 
earthquakes. The latest great eruption 
took place in 1814, and occasioned great 
devastation. 

They are exceedingly fertile, and yield 
all the ordinary productions of India ; in 
addition to which they possess the bread- 
fruit tree, as also the edible birds' nests or 
sea-slug, 80 much esteemed by the Chi- 
nese. Their domestic animals are also 
the same as in India, but they are believ- 
ed to be free from tigers and other large 
wild beasts. There are mines of gold 
and iron, and abundance of excellent 
timber much used for ship-building. 

The principal town is Manilla^ in Lu- 
zon, situated in lat. 14^ 88' N. long. 
120'' 5(y £. This is the capital of the 
Spanish possessions, and contains about 
175,000 inhabitants of all classes. In 
1650 it was nearly destroyed by a se* 
vere earthquake. 
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N*mc. These islands received the general 

name of Philippines in honor of King 
Philip the 2nd of Spain. By the Eng- 
lish they are more commonly styled the 
Manillas from the name of the capital. 



r 

Inhabit- Besides Europeans and Chinese, the 
inhabitants consist of a number of dis- 
tinct . tribes, the most considerable of 
which are the Natives of Luzon, com- 
prising both races, the brown and the 
Negro. The Natives of Manilla of Eu- 
ropean descent, are considered much su- 
perior to the others in intelligence, and 
are much employed in the c'ountry ships 
of India, being very active and clever 
sailors. The total population of the 
islands in 1820 amounted to 225,000, of 
which number 2,800 were Europeans, 
6,000 Mestizos (mixed descendants of 
Europeans,) and 6,000 Chinese. 

History. These islands were first visited by the 
celebrated navigator Magellan in 1561, 
and were taken possession of by the 
Spaniards in 1565, at which time they 
were found under the government of 
numerous petty chiefs of the Malay 
race. The Spanish settlements have 
been attacked at different times by the 
Chinese and by the Sooloos, and in 1762 
Manilla was captured by the English, 
but was restored to the Spaniards shortly 
after, and the islands have since remain- 
ed under the Spanish government, though 
in continual conflict with various Native 
tribes, several of which have never yet 
been completely subdued. Mindanao in 
fact does not acknowledge the authority 
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History, ^f ^i,e Spaniards at all. They have a 
fort there, but the island may be consid- 
ered to form a distinct Malay state under 
its own sooltan, and constantly engaged 
in piracy. 

Religion. The religion of the Native inhabitants 
is principally paganism. Some of the 
tribes, however, are Mahomedans, and 
the Romish religion has been introduced 
by the Spaniards. 

Uoguage. Several distinct dialects are current in 
the islands, the principal of which are the 
Tagala, and the Bisayan, the former a 
written language. 



§3. 



General 
Aecount. 



Sooloo Isles* 

Thefie are a chain of numerous small 
islands situated between the western ex- 
tremity of Mindanao the southernmost of 
the Philippines, and the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of Borneo^ and lying between the 
4th and 7th degrees of north latitude. 

Sooloo, which is the principal, and 
gives its name to the group, is situated 
about lat. 6^ N. and long. 121° E., and 
is about 40 miles in length by seven the 
average breadth. 

This island is fertile and well cultivat- 
ed. It produces rice and the usual trop- 
ical fruits, and possesses the common 
domestic animals. It is believed to be 
free from the large sorts of wild beasts. 
The shoals round and between the islands 
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OenifKl 
Accoimi. 



yield abundance of pearls luid mother of 
pearl, wlucfa are disposed of diiefly to the 
Chinese. 

The inhabitants who are termed Soo- 
loos, are of the Malay race. They are 
an exceedingly savage and treacherous 
people, and have always been noted as 
pirates. 

They are under the government of a 
Malay chief, who has the title of sooltan. 

Their religion is Mahomedanism of the 
Soonnee sect, and their language a mix* 
ture of Malay, Javanese, and Tagala, 
written in the Malay character. 



Divinoof. 



§ *. 

I 

Borneo. 

Sitttfttion. This island, which is the largest in the 
Archipelago, extends from lat. 7^ N. to 
lat. 4<^ S. and from long. 109*^ to 118*^ E. 
In length it is estimated to be about 750 
miles oy an average breadth of 350. 

It comprehends several distinct princi- 
palities, of which the principal and only 
one of note is Borneo, occupying the 
north-western coast along a line of about 
700 miles. There are several rivers in 
the island, but none of them have as yet 
been explored by Europeans. 

Little is known of its interior, but ; 

far as has been ascertained, the island ( 

in general level towards the coast, ai 1 

cultivated ; and inland, mountainous ai [ 
covered with forests. 



Deacrip- 
tion. 
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^^"®- Its prodactions are abundant ; rice, 

sago, pepper, camphor, cinnamon, wax, 
rattans, and many useful woods ; and in 
the seas, pearls, mother of pearl, tortoise- 
shell, and sea-slug (biche de met,) It 
has all the common domestic animals, 
and the forests swarm with wild beasts, 
including the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
leopard, but no tigers. It has numerous 
varieties of the ape and monkey tribes, 
amongst which is the ourang-outang, or 
*'»ion of the woods,'''' so called by the 
Malays from its great resemblance in 
size and figure to the human form. 
Gold is abundant, and diamonds fre- 
quently of a large size. 

As sago, which has been mentioned 
above, is throughout the Archipelago an 
article of nearly as general use for food 
as rice is in India^ it may be useful •to 
give a more detailed account of it. It 
is produced from a species of palm, 
the trunk of which is filled with a 
spongy pith, which being extracted is 
ground down in a mortar and then 
passed through a sieve, by which means 
it is formed into grains, as it is seen 
when brought to India. One tree yields 
upon an average about 300 pounds of 
sago, and the tree is generally con- 
sidered ripe for cutting down in fifteen 
years. 

The principal town is Borneo, situated 
on the coast, in lat. 4° 56' N. long. 114° 
44' E. There was formerly an English 
factory here^ but it has been abandoned 
for some years in consequence of the un- 
settled state of the country. 

n 
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Name. gy jts inhabitante, and throughout the 

Archipelago, this island is called Pulo 
Klemantan; but Europeatis have given 
it the name of Borneo, from "Boornee,'' 
the principal state, and the first visited 
by them. 

inha-bit- The inhabitants are composed of M a- 
*^^"' lays, Sooloos, Javanese and others, on 
the coasts noted as rapacious and cruel 
pirates; and a number of savage tribes 
in the interior, of which the principal are 
the Dayaks and Biajos. These are of 
the original brown race, and are much 
handsomer and fairer than the Malays, 
to whom they are also superior in 
strength and activity. There are also 
great munbers of Chinese, more than 
200,000 of that nation being settled at 
• the gold mines. None of the Negro race 

have been seen in Borneo. The total 
population of the island is supposed to 
be about 4,000,000. 

nutyry. The Malays appear to have settled 

themselves on this island about the mid- 
dle of the 13th century, and they now 
possess the coasts, which are divided into 
a number of petty Mahomedan states ; 
the interior being left to the original 
savage tribes. The chief of Borneo has 
the title of raja. The Dutch have small 
factories on the west coast, the chief at 
Pontiana, lat. 3° S. long. 109° E. 

Religion. Mahomedauism and Paganism. 
Language. Principally the Malay. 
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§5. 



Celebes. 



Situation. This is a large island, of very irregular 
shape, extending from lat. 2^ N. to near- 
ly 6^ S. and from long. 119^ to 125° E. 
and lying east of Borneo, from which it 
is separated by the Straits of Macassar. 

Diyisions. It is divided into a number of inde- 
pendent states, of which the principal 
are Boni and Macassar. 



Prodac- 
tbns. 



TOWBS. 



Name. 



Inhabit- 
aats. 



r. 



Its principal articles of export are 
gold, cotton cloths, sago, cassia, pearls, 
and sea-slug. The small island of Boo- 
toon, at the south-eastern extremity of 
Celebes, also produces the bread-fruit. 

The principal towns are Macassar and 
Boni. 

By the Natives and by the Malays 
this island is called Negree Ourang Bug- 
gess, or the "Buggessman'^s Country,^' 
and sometimes "Thana Macassar.*^ It 
received its European name of Celebes 
from the Portuguese. 

It contains several distinct tribes of in- 
habitants, of which the principal are the 
Buggesses and the Macassees. 

It is not known that there was ever 
any intercourse between either India or 
China and the Celebes, prior to the year 
1600, yet the Natives assert that they 
are descended from the Hindoos, and 
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Hbtory. many of the names of their ancient idols 
indicate a connection with India at a 
former period. The island was first 
visited by the Portuguese in 1512, fol- 
lowed by the Dutch, who established 
themselves at Macassar in 1660, and 
subsequently extended their rule over 
the island generally. Macassar was 
taken from the Dutch by the English 
in 1811, but restored in 1816, and it 
has since remained with them. The 
Native governments under the Dutch 
compose several distinct states, each 
having its own chief. 

ReUgioD. The prevailing religion is Mahome- 
danism, which was introduced in 1603. 
The Buggesses have the Koran trans- 
lated into their own language. The cen- 
tral tribes of the interior are still pagan. 

Language. The principal languages are the Bug- 
gess and the Macassar, both written. 



§ 6. 
nioluccms* 

Situation. This group of islands is situated a 
little to the eastward of Celebes, and 
occupies nearly the same latitudes. The 
principal are Gilolo, Ternate, Tidore, 
Ceram, and Amboyna. 

Produc- Theii* most important articles of pro- 

duce are cloves and nutmegs. They 
abound with sago, and Amboyna yields 
also indigo and cayapooti oil. They are 
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Produc- 
tions. 



Towns. 



Name. 



Inhabit- 
ants. 



History. 



free from beasts of prey, but possess the 
common domestic animals. 

The principal towns are Ossa in Gilolo, 
and Amboyna, or Fort Victoria, in Am- 
boyna, the capital of the Dutch possessions. 

These islands are now generally term- 
ed the Molucca or Spice Islands, although 
originally this name belonged only to the 
smaller islands of Ternate and Tidore, 
and some others west ward, of Gilolo and 
Ceram. 

They are inhabited partly by Mahome* 
dans and partly by Pagans of the brown 
race. Mahomedanism was introduced in 
the course of the 16th century. 

They are distinguished as the most 
civilized and enterprising people of the 
whole Archipelago, particularly the Bug- 
gesses, who have always been actively em- 
ployed in navigation and commerce, and 
are noted for honesty and fair dealing. 

These islands are considered to form 
the eastern boundary of the brown race 
of men, and beyond this line there are no 
horses, horned cattle, nor sheep. 

These islands were formerly under the 
government of different independent sool- 
tans, chiefly those of Ternate and Tidore, 
but have latterly become generally sub- 
ject to the Dutch, who expelled the Por- 
tuguese, the first European settlers, and 
established thetnselves in different parts 
about the beginning of the l7th century. 
The Dutch possessions were twice taken 
by the English in 1801 and 1811, and final- 
ly restored to them at the peace in 1814. 
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Uoguage. The general language on the coasts is 
the Malay. 



§7. 



General 
Account. 



Isles of Banda. 

These form a small cluster situated 
about 120 miles south-easterly from Am- 
boyna, the principal being the island of 
Banda. 

They are almost exclusively appropri- 
ated to the cultivation of the nutmeg, 
which they produce in great abundance. 

They belong to the Dutch, and in their 
history, inhabitants, religion, and lan- 
guage, resemble the Moluccas. 



§ 8. 



Situation. 



DeBcrip- 
tion and 

Produc- 
tions. 



Papua, or ]¥ew Cruinea. 

This is a large island commencing a 
little to the eastward of Gilolo, and slant- 
ing in a south-easterly direction as far as 
lat. 10° S. having the Pacific Ocean along 
its northern and eastern coasts, and sep- 
arated by Torres Straits on the soitth 
from the continent of Australia. 

It appears to rise gradually from the 
coast to hills of considerable elevation, 
covered with palm trees and forests of 
large timber. It produces both the co- 
coa-nut and bread-fruit trees, but has 
no animals except dogs, wild cats, and 
hogs. 
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Inhibit- The western part of the island is in- 
habited by the Negro race, and the east- 
ern by a people approaching more to the 
appearance of the South Sea Islanders, 
that is, having yellow complexions and 
long black hair. Such of these Negro 
tribes as are known to Europeans are in 
an entirely savage state, and some of 
them are said to be cannibals. They 
wear their hair bushed round the head 
to a circumference of two and three feet, 
combing it out straight, and occasionally 
sticking it full of feathers ; and from this 
practice they have received from Euro- 
peans the name frequently applied to 
them of "the mop-headed Negroes.*" 
They understand the manufacture of 
common earthen-ware and mats, and 
are so far civilized as to comprehend 
the nature of traffic, which they carry 
on with the Buggesses and Chinese, 
from whom they purchase iron tools, 
crockery, and cloths, in exchange for 
slaves, missoy-bark, ambergris, sea-slug, 
birds of paradise, loorees, and other birds 
which they dry and preserve with great 
skill. The origin of this race is not 
known. They formerly were found in 
all the islands of the Archipelago, and 
are still to be met with in the mountain 
districts ; and the aborigines of Malaya, 
as well as the Natives of the Andamans, 
seem to be of the same stock, though 
much inferior to the Papuans, who are 
robust and powerful men. Their arms 
are chiefly bows and arrows. 

^ *• The word Papua is a corruption of 

Pua Pua, the term commonly used by 
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THE 8UNDA ISLANDS. 



the brown tribes to designate the Negro 
race. The name New Guinea was given 
to the island by the first European navi- 
gators, on account of the resemblance of 
its inhabitants to the Africans. 



§ 9- 



Situation. 



General 
Account. 



General 
Account. 



The Siinda Islands. 

The Sunda Islands, or Sumatran chain, 
form the southern and western line of 
the Archipelago, comprehending Timor, 
Floris, Java, and Sumatra, with some 
smaller islands. 

TIMOR 

lies between about lat. 8*^ and 11° S. 
and long. 123° and 127° E. 

Its chief productions are sandal-wood 
and earth oil. It also yields gold and 
copper. The principal article of food is 
maize. Rice is also cultivated, and a 
species of sago, and it has all the com- 
mon domestic animals. 

It is inhabited by a pagan race of dark 
complexion and frizzled bushy hair, but 
differing in other respects from the Pa- 
puans, and appearing to hold a middle 
place between them and the brown 
races. 

This island belongs to the Dutch, who 
have a fort at Koopang at the southern ex- 
tremity, in lat. 10° 10' S. long. 124° 10- E. 

FLOMS 

or Ende, is situated immediately to the 
westward of Timor. 



JAVA. 
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General 
Aeoount. 



Its productions are the same as those 
of Timor. 

The town of Ende on the south coast 
possesses an excellent harbour. 

It is inhabited by Buggesses and Ma- 
lays on the ceast, and by Negro abori- 
gines in the interior. The Portuguese 
have a small settlement at Sarantooka, 
but the rest of the island is independent. 



JFava. 



Situation. 



General 
Descrip- 
tion. 



Produc- 
tions. 



This is a large island lying westward of 
Floris, between the 6th and 9th degrees 
of south lat. and the 115th and 105th 
of east long., being about 660 miles in 
length, and of a breadth varying from 
50 to ]30 miles. It includes the small 
islands of Madura and Bally. 

The interior of this island throughout 
its whole length is marked by an uninter- 
rupted range of mountains, varying in 
their elevation from 5,000 to 1 2,000 feet, 
and many of them occasionally subject to 
volcanic eruptions. The rivers are nu- 
merous, and the soil remarkably rich. 

Java abounds with all the productions, 
and swarms with all the animals, both 
wild and domestic, known in India. It 
also produces sago and the edible birds'* 
nests. 



The principal towns are Batavia, Sa- 
marang, Sooryakarta, and Soorabaya. 

Batavia^ which is the capital of Java 
and of all the Dutch possessions in the 
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Inhabit' 
anU. 



TowM. east, is situated on the northern coast in 
lat. 6° 8' S. long. 106° 54' E. Its popu- 
lation of all classes is estimated at about 
50,000. It was founded by the Dutch 
in 1619. 

By the Malays and Natives this island 
is named Thana Java. 

The inhabitants are called Javanese, 
there are also many Chinese, Malays, 
Buggesses, Arabs, and Indians. The 
total population amounts to about 
4,500,000. 

Hutorjr. T^g early history of this country is 
unknown, as there are no records which 
can be depended upon prior to about the 
year 1200. It appears to have been 
divided into a number of petty states, 
which about A. D. 1600 were consoli- 
dated under the general government of 
the Sooltan of Sooryakarta, and in a few 
years after the whole fell under the do- 
minion of the Dutch. In 1811 the island 
was taken possession of by the British, 
but restored to the Dutch in 1816, with 
whom it now remains. 

Religion. The predominant religion is Mahome- 
danism, which was introduced in 1406 by 
a sheikh from Arabia, prior to which 
time, the Javanese followed the Hindoo 
systems both of Brahma and Booddh, but 
without observing the distinctions of 
caste. The Hindoo system, however, is 
still prevalent in the island of Bally. 

Language. The language is called Javanese, and 
is written in a character formed upon 
the Sanscrit alphabet. 
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Situation. 



Divisionfl. 



Riyers, 



General 
Descrip- 
t'ton. 



Produc- 
tions. 



Samatra. 

This is a large island lying obliquely 
north-west and south-east between the 
b'th degree of north lat. and the 6th of 
south, and long. 95^° and 107° E. In 
length it may be estimated at 1 ,000 miles 
by 1 50 the average breadth. 

Its chief divisions are Acheen, the 
Batta Country, Menaneaboo, Palembang, 
and the Rejangs. , 

It has numerous rivers, some of them 
large and navigable, but not well known 
to Europeans. 

Ranges of lofty mountains run through 
the whole extent of the island ; many of 
them are volcanic, and lava is occasion- 
ally seen to flow from them. Earth- 
quakes also are frequent, but generally 
slight. The highest mountain visible 
from the sea has been named by Euro- 
peans Mount Opliir, and is 13,842 feet 
in height. 

In addition to all the productions of 
India which it possesses in remarkable 
abundance, this island produces camphor, 
cassia, nutmegs, cloves, benzoin, rattans, 
sago, the bread-fruit, and the edible birds' 
nests. The animals, wild and domestic, 
are the same as in India, the tiger grow- 
ing to a very large size. There is also 
the ourang-outang. The horses are of a 
small and active breed generally known 
in India as the Acheen poneys. In the 
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Produc- 
tiona. 



Towns. 



Name. 



Batta Country they are used for food. 
Gold is abundant, and there are mines 
of copper, tin, and iron. Earth oil and 
sulphur are also plentiful. 

The principal towns are Acheen, Men- 
ancaboo, Palembang, Padang, and Ben- 
coolen. 

Acheen is situated at the north-west- 
ern extremity of the island. This was 
formerly the principal trading port in this 

!)art of the world, and its sooltan was 
leld in great respect throughout the east. 
It has since greatly declined, and is now 
a place of no consequence. 

Menancaboo is the capital of the state 
so named, and was in former times con- 
sidered the chief city in Sumatra, and the 
seat of all Malay learning and religious 
authority. The state of Menancaboo 
constitutes the original country of the 
Malays, and is entirely peopled with 
them at the present time.- The Natives 
of this place are the expertest artists in 
the island, and are particularly noted for 
their gold and silver fiUagree work. 

Palembang on the eastern coast, an 
ancient Malay town, and Padang on the 
western, now form the two principal set- 
tlements of the Dutch. 

Bencoolen, or Fort Marlborough^ on 
the south-western coast, formerly belong- 
ed to the English, who made a settlement 
there in 1685, but in 1825 it was given 
over to the Dutch. 

By the Natives this island is usually ■] 
called Pulo Purichoo, and by the Java- 1 
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NtiBc. nese Thana Palembang ; the origin of its 
European name Sumatra is quite un- 
known« 

^Mte**" ^^^ inhabitants consist of .various tribes 
of the brown race, of which the principal 
are the Malays and Battas. The Battas 
are addicted to an extraordinary system 
of cannibalism. According to their laws, 
all persons put to death for capital offen- 
ces are cut up and eaten; as are also 
enemies killed or taken prisoners during 
any general war. Notwithstanding this 
savage practice, the Battas are remark* 
able as a quiet and timid people. In ap- 
pearance they resemble the Hindoos. It 
is a general custom throughout Sumatra 
for both sexes to file down their teeth, 
and to stain them jet black, A^any also 
casing the two front teeth in gold. All 
classes ate inveterately given to gaming 
and cock-fighting, and all are great opium 
smokers. 

HUtory. Qf ^j^g early history of this country 
nothing has been satisfactorily ascertain- 
ed, though the Natives commence their 
own history with the landing of certain 
persons from Noah's ark after the flood. 
It does not appear ever to have formed a 
single kingdom, but to have been comr 
posed of a number of petty states, in which 
condition it still remains ; the Dutch now 
possessing the principal authority over 
the whole. 
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°- Mahomedanism is the religion of the 
Malay tribe, but the Battas and others 
are still pagans, without any regular 
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Religion, form of religion as they have no kind 
of worship, possessing little more than a 
confused notion of some superior and in- 
visible beings, with very little idea of a 
future state. 

Language. The principal languages are the Malay 
and the Batta. The Batta differs not 
greatly from the Malay, but is written 
in characters derived from the Sanscrit, 
from left to right, upon the inner bark 
of a tree and on bamboos. 



GLOSSARIES. 



GXiOSSAHY, Mo. Z. 

SXPLANATORY OF SUCH WORDS AS COMMONLY OCCUR IN 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Intended chiejly for the use. of Native Students, 



ABORIGINES, derived fifom the Latin 06, from, and oriffine^ the 
beginning, and signifies the first inhabitants of any country. 

ANNUAL, from the Latin annus, a year, signifies any thing 
that happens yearly, or once a year. 

ANT^CI, derived from the Greek avrt anti^ opposite, and 
o/xeo) oikeo, to inhabit, are those who live in the same degree 
of longitude, and in equal degrees of latitude, but the one in 
north, and the other in sonth latitude. They have noon at the 
same time, but contrary seasons of the year. Those who live at 
the equator can have no antseci. 

ANTARCTIC, derived from the Greek (xvrt, anti, against or 
opposite to, and apxTO^ arktos, the bear, generally signifies 

soathem, so caUed because it is opposite to the arctic or 
northern. 

ANTIPODES, are those inhabitants of the earth who live dia- 
metrically opposite to each other, and consequently walk feet to 
feet ; their latitudes, longitudes, seaaons of the year, days and 
nights, are all contrary to each other. Derived from the Greek 
avTt anfi, opposite, and Tro^as podas, feet. 

'^'TELION, derived from the Greek aTto apo, from, and tjhto^ 
•0*, the sun. It signifies that part of the orbit of a planet or 
net, m which it is at its greatest distance from the sun. 
GEE, derived from aw apo, from, and yrj gi, the earth, 
i^^^'V *^*lPoi°* in the orbit of a planet, which is at the 
atest distance from the earth. The ancients considered the 
«.o!f J?**® <^entre of the planetary system, and therefore 
gnea to the sun with the planets an apogee. But the 
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moderns reckon the sun as the centre, and therefore use the 
terms aphelion and perihelion. The sun's apogee therefore is 
in truth the earth's aphelion — apogee is properly applicable 
to the moon. 

ARCHIPELAGO, sapposed to be deriyed fifom the Greek ap^o^ 
arckos, chief, and yrthayoq pelagot, the sea, primarily signifies that 
part of the Mediterranean Sea, between Greece and Asia 
Minor. Its general import is a sea interspersed with many isles. 

ARCTIC, derived from the Greek oipKro^ arktos, a bear, and 
signifies northern, so called because the bear is generally called 
the northern constellation. 

ASTRONOMY, derived from the Greek atrrpov astron^ a star, 

and pofio^ nomoSf a law, or raile; it signifies the science which 
teaches the knowledge of the celestial bodies, their magnitudes, 
motions, distances, periods of revolution, aspects, order, &c. 

ATMOSPHERE, from the Greek arfioi atmos, vapour, and 
ffoatpa sphaira, a sphere, and signifies the whole mass of fluid 
consisting of air, aqueous and other vapours surrounding the 
earth. 

AXIS, derived from the Latin €uns^ an axle-tree, and signifies a 
straight line, real or imaginary, passing through a body on which 
it revolves, or may revolve, as the axis of the earth. 



BAY— see page 3. 

BOGS, signify wet grounds, which are too soft to bear a man. It 
is somdiimes defined by marsh and morass, but differs from 
them as a part from the whole. 

BREAKER, from the English word to break, is a rock which 
breaks the waves ; it sometimes also signifies the wave itself, 
which breaks against a rock, a sand-bank, or the shore, exhibit- 
ing a white foam. 

BROOK, signifies a small natural stream of water, or a current 
fiowing from a spring or fountain, less than a river. 



CANAL, is derived from the Latin canalU, a watercourse \ this 
word is usually applied to those artificial watercourses which 
are made for the purpose of facilitating the conveyance of goods 
from one part of the country to another. 

CANTOP^MENT, from the Latin centum^ a hundred, and signifies 
a part or division of a town or village, assigned to a particular 
regiment of troops. 

CAPE— see page 2. 

CARDINAL, derived from the Latin cardo^ a hinge, whieh is the 
principal support of a door, and that on which it turns. Hence 
it came to signify principal or chief, and in this sense is applied 
to the four chief points, north, south, east and west. 
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CATARACT, from the Greek xara, kata, downwards, and 

poffffea, rasso^ to strike or dash, and signifies a great fall of 

water over a precipice, as the cataract, or as it is more gen- 
erally called, the Falls of Niagara. 

CELESTIAL, deriyed from this Latin emlum^ the heaven, and 
signifies any thing belonging to the heavens. 

CENTRIFUGAL, from the Latin centrum, the centre, and fugio, 
to fly from, and signifies a tendency to recede from the centre. 

CENTRIPETAL, from the Latin centrum, the centre, and peto, 
to seek, and signifies a tendency to draw towards the centre. 

CHAIN, derived from the French chdtne, or from the Latin 
catena, and originally signifies a series of links or rings fastened 
to one another. Hence it comes to be applied to a continuation 
of mountains, which are linked as it were to each other, as the 
chain of the Andes. 

CHAMPAIGN, derived from the Latin campus, a field, and 
signifies a flat open eountry. 

CHANNEL, derived from the Latin eanalU, a watercourse, and 
generally signifies a passage ; but other meanings are attached to 
this word, as the deeper part or hollow in which the principal 
current of a river fiows, as the channel of the Thames ; or a part 
of the sea, as the British Channel, the Irish Channel. 

CHART— see pages 7 and 8. 

CIRCUMFERENCE, from the Latin circum, around, and fero, 
to bear — see page 5. 

CITY, derived from the Latin word civitas, and signifies in 
England genersJly a large town, or a large number of inhabitants 
established in one place, and having a bishop. 

CLIMATE— see page 26.. 

COLONY, from the Latin coloy to cultivate, and signifies a com- 
pany of people transplanted ft^m their mother-country to a 
remote land, in order to inhabit and cultivate it. 

COMET, from the Greek xo/ii| come, hair, and is an opaque 
spherical solid body like a planet, but accompanied with a train 
of light, performing their revolutions in an elliptical orbit. They 
are so called because in popular language they are represented 
as bearded, hairy, &c. 

COMPASS— see page 8. 

CONDUIT, derived from the Latin con, together, and duco, to 

lead, and signifies a canal or pipe for the conveyance of water. 

They are made of lead, stone, cast iron, &c. 

CONFLUENCE or CONFLUX, both these words are derived 
from the Latin con, together, and ^uo, to fiow, and signify 
junction or meeting of two or more streams of water, as 
confluence of the Ganges and Jumna. 

C STELLATION, derived from the Latin con, together, and 
Ua, a star, signifies a cluster or group of fixed stars. 

C STITUTION, derived from the Latin eon, together, and 
tuo, to set, and signifies the established form of government 
% state or country. 

C TINENT— see pages 1 and 2. 
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COUNTRY, from the Latin co», wltb, and terra, the earth, and 
primarily signifies land adjacent to a city, but is more generally 
applied to the land belonging to a kingdom or state. 

GREEK or GOVE— see page 3. 



DALE, primarily signifies a low place, through which ri^erfl 
ran. Generally speaking it has the same signification with vale 
and valley, and is a poetic word. 

DEFILE, from the Latin de, from, and JUum, a thread, and pri- 
marily signified a narrow passage or way in which troops may 
march only in a file ; hence it came to signify a narrow pas- 
sage between two hills. 

DELTA— see page 4. 

DEPOT, derived from the Latin de^ from, and pono, to place, and 
signifies a store or magazine for depositing goods or merchandise. 

DESERT, from the Latin desertum, signifies an uninhabited tract 
of land. Sometimes applied to an uninhabited country covered 
with woods. 

DESPOTISM, derived from the Greek heairoTrjq despotes, a 
master, and signifies absolute power or authority unlimited and 
uncontrolled by men, laws, or any thing else. 

DIAMETER, from the Greek hfx, dia, through, and /MSrgiw 
metriOf to measure — see page 5. 

DIOCESE, frt)m the Greek ha dia, through, and oixtKnq 
oikesis, a residence, and is applied to the circuit or extent of a 
bishop^s jurisdiction. Formerly it was a division of the Roman 
empire, for the purpose of civil government. 

DISTRICT, from the Latin distringo, to clraw tight, and signifies 
a limited extent of country. 

DIURNAL, from the Latin dies, a day, and signifies any thing 
that happens daily, or every day. 

DOCK, signifies a broad deep trench by the side of a harbour, or 
mouth of a river, where ships are built or repaired. 

DO WNS, derived from the Saxon dun, and primarily signifies a hill 
or elevation. It is applied to a bank or elevation of sand thrown 
up by the sea, as the Downs, so called by way of eminence, off 
the S. Eastern coast of England. It also signifies a large open 
plain, primarily an elevated land. 

DYNASTY, derived from the. Greek 'hvva(rrii\% dunastes, a lord 
or chief, and signifies government, sovereignty, or rather a suc- 
cession of kings of the same line of family, who govern a country. 



EARTH, in its primary sense signifies fine particles. Its common 
signification is that globe or planet which we inhabit. 

EARTHQUAKE, compounded of two English words, earth and 
quake, signifies a shaking or trembling of the earth, at other 
times a rocking or heaving of the earth. 
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ECCENTRIC, from the Latin ex, from, and centrum, the centre, 
and signifies deviating or departing from the centre. 

ECLIPSE, derived from the Greek e^ ex, without, and Ae/Trew 
leipo, to leave. An eclipse of the sun is an obscuring of part of 
the face of the sun, caused by the moon coming between the 
earth and the sun ; consequently all eclipses of the sun happen 
at new moon time. An eclipse of the moon is a privation of the 
light of the moon, occasioned by the interposition (or coming 
between) of the earth between the sun and moon ; consequently 
all eclipses of the moon happen at full moon. 

ECLIPTIC, derived from the Greek exAei7ra> ekletpo, to fail, is a 
great circle in which the sun makes his apparent annual progress 
among the fixed stars. But more properly it is the track which 
the earth would appear to describe, if viewed from the centre of 
the sun. It is called the ecliptic because eclipses can only 
happen when the moon appears to be in or very near this 
circle. 

EMPIRE, derived from the Latin imperium, signifies supreme 
power in governing ; also a large tract of land under the juris- 
diction of an emperor. It is generally larger than a kingdom. 
As for instance the British Empire. 

EMPORIUM, from the Greek tfAiropiov emporion, a market 
place, and is a place of merchandise, a city or town of extensive 
commerce. 

EQUATOR, from the Latin aqzio, to make equal— see page 5. 

EQUINOCTIAL LINE— see page 5. 

EQUINOCTIAL POINTS, are the two points where the equator 
and ecliptic intersect each other. The one being in the first point 
of Aries, is called the vernal equinox, (from the Latin ver, 
spring) the other in the first point of Libra, the autumnal equinox 
(from the Latin autumnus, autumn.) 

EQUINOX, is the precise time when the sun enters one of the 
equinoctial points, or the first point of Aries about the 21st 
March, and the first point of Libra about the 23rd September, 
making the day and night of equal length. 

ESTUARY, from the Latin word astuo, to boil, and was originally 
applied to the sea when in a state of agitation. Its most common 
's^fication is a narrow arm of the sea, and signifies much the 
same as frith. 



FEN, signifies low land overflowed or covered wholly or partially 
by water, but producing coarse grass or other aquatic plants. 

FEUD, is of Saxon ori^n, and signifies right to lands or hereditary 
estates held in trust, or on the terms of performing certain con- 
ditions. 

FEUDAL, usually mieans dependant upon a lord or chief. 

FOREST, signifies an extensive wood, or a large tract of land cover- 
ed with trees. 

FORTRESS, signifies any fortified place, a place of defence or 
security. 
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FRIGID--8ee page 9. 

FRITH, derived from the Latin word fretum^ and its primary 
signification is the water that beats against the shore. Its more 
common signification is a narrow arm of the sea, as the Frith of 
Solway ; or the opening of a river into the sea, as the Frith of 
Forth, the Frith of Clyde. 

FRONTIER, signifies the border, confine, or extreme part of a 
eountrj' bordering on another country. 



GEOGRAPHY— see page 1. 
G H A UT— see page 25. 
GLOBE — see page \, 

GULF, perhaps derived from the Greek xoKiroq koipos, which 
signifies a bosom — see page 3. 



HARBOUR— see page 3. 

HAVEN— see page 3. 

HEADLAND— see page 2— from the English words head and land« 

HEMISPHERE— see page 5. 

HILL, derived from the Saxon hpl, and signifies a natural eleva* 
tion of land, or a mass of earth, rising above the common level 
of the surrounding land. 

HILLOCK, diminutive of hill, and denotes a smaller eminence. 

HORDE signifies a company of wandering people dwelling in 

tents, and migrating from place to place, to procure pasturage 

for their cattle. 

HORIZON— see page 8. 



ISLAND, compounded of the English words isle and land — see 
page 2. 

ISLE and ISLET, these are the diminutives of island, and signify 
a small island. 

ISTHMUS, from the Greek taB/uLoq isihmos, and in its primary 

sense signifies a passage — see page 2. 



JUNGLE, is of Hindoo origin, and signifies a thick wood of small 
trees or shrubs. 



LAKE, derived from the Latin locus, and primarily signifies a 
reservoir for water, a basin — see page 4. 
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liATITUDE, means breadth, applied by the ancients to the 
measurement of the eartli, north and south, because they thought 
it was less that way than irom east to west. 

LAVA, probably from the Latin word lavo^ to flow. It is a mass 
or stream of melted minerals, or stony matter, which is thrown 
out from the mouth or sides of a volcano, and is often ejected in 
such quantities as to overwhelm cities ; as Catana destroyed by 
the lava of Mount Etna, Herculaneum and Pompeii by that of 
Mount Vesuvius. 

LINE, the— this term is applied by way of eminence to the 
equator, because it is the first and principal line by which 
latitude is measured. It is most commonly used by mariners. 

LONGITUDE, means length, applied by the ancients to the 
measurement of the earth, east and west, because they considered 
it to be larger that way than from north to south. 



MAP — see pages 7 and 8. 

MARSH, signifiea a tract of low land usually covered with water, 
and overgrown with coarse grass. 

MART, is a contraction for the English word market, and signifies 
a place of sale or traffic. 

MERIDIAN— see page 6. 

MERIDIAN, BRAZEN, is the circle on which the artificial globe 
turns, and is divided into 360 equal parts called degrees. In the 
upper semicircle of the brass meridian these degrees are num- 
bered from 0° to 90*, from the equator towards the poles, and 
are used for finding the latitudes of places. On the lower semi- 
circle of the brass meridian they are numbered from 0° to 90* ; 
from the poles towards the equator, and are used on the eleva- 
tion of the poles. 

MINERAL, is the general name for all metals, whether pure or 
compound. It is applied also to those things that are neither 
animal nor vegetable. 

MONARCHY, from the Greek fiovij tnone, single, and apxtj 
arche, a government, and is a state or government in which the 
supreme power is lodged in the hands of a single individual. 

M0NS00N*-8ee page 26— it is of Hindoo origin. 

MOOR, signifies a tract of wet low ground, a marsh or fen. 

MORASS, signifies a tract of low moist ground — it is the same as 
a marsh. 

MOUNTAIN, derived from the Latin mons, is a large mass of 
<>arth, rising above the common level of the earth, or of the 
djacent land. It is generally applied to larger eminences than 
ills. 



iDIR, is a point in the heavens exactly under our feet. 
>MADB, from the Greek POfjM^ nomas, pasturage, and sig- 
ufies pastoral, wandering for the sake of pasturage. 
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OBLIQUE, derived from the Latin oft/t^uiM, signifies deviating 
from a right line, not perpendicular, not parallel, aslant. 

OC£AN, from the Greek Qxeavo^ oAr&ifuw, and signifies a vast 
body of water— see page 3. 

OFFINO, derived from our English word off, and generally signi- 
fies that part of the sea which is at a good distance fifom the 
land, and where there is deep water. 

ORBIT, from the I^tin orbU^ a drcle, any thin^ romid. It sig- 
nifies the curved line which a planet describes m its periodical 
revolution. 



PARALLELS— see page 8. 

PASS, derived from the Latin pando^ to open, and hence signifies 
an opening, or a nalrow passage between mountains. 

P£NlN8ULA-«ee page 2. 

PERIOEE, derived from the Greek vtfH peri^ about, and yn ^e, 
the earth, and signifies that point in the orbit of the sun or moon, 
which is at the least distance from the earth. It is the opposite 
term of apogee — see apogee. 

PERIHELION, derived from the Greek irepi peri, about, and ff^<K 
hglios, the sun. It si^ifies that part of the orbit of a planet or 
comet in which it is at its least distance from the sun. 

PERICECI, derived from the Greek vspt peri, about, and oixeo^ 
oikeo, to inhabit, are those who live in the same latitude, but in 
opposite longitudes ; when it is noon with tlie one, it is midnight 
with the other. The inhabitants of the poles can have no perioeei. 

PH ASIS, Arom the Greek moffi^ pham^ a shining, signifies gen- 
erally an appearance, but it sometimes also signifies any i^pear- 
ance or quantity of illumination of the moon or other planet. 

PLAIN, derived from the Latin p/aniM,leveI^signifies any smooth, 
even, level, or flat extent of ground. 

PLANET, from the Greek Trhavaot planao^ to wander, they 
are celestial bodies which revolve round the sun or any other 
centre, axkd are so called because they have no fixed position in 
opposition to the fixed stars. 

POLAR, from the Latin polt^^ signifies of or belonging to the 
poles. 

POLE, from the Latin polus, and in its primary sense is the end 
of the axis round which the wheel turns— hence it has oome to 
be applied to the extreiftities of that axis or diameter about 
which our earth revolves. 

POLICE, from the Greek 7roAi$, polis, a city, and signifies the 
government of a city or town. 

PRECIPICE, from the Latin /^r^c^p^, headlong— strictly signifies 
a falling headlopg, hence a steep descent of land, and hence 
It comes to signify a steep descent generally. 
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PRESIDENCY, from the Latin pros, before, wadsedeo, to sit, and 
sigfiiifies superintendence ; but it also sometimes means the 
jurisdiction of a president as the British dominions in the East 
Indies. 

PRINCIPALITY, from the Latin princeps, chief, and signifies 
sovereignty, supreme power ; though sometimes it signifies the 
territory of a prince. 

PROMONTORY— see page 2. 

PROVINCE, from the Latin provinda. Among the Romans it 
signified a country acquired by conquest. Among modems it 
is a state belonging to a kingdom, either by conquest or coloni- 
zation. 



QUADRANT, derived'fifom the Latin ^itatuor^ four, because it is 
the fourth part of a circle. The quadrant of altitude is a thin 
flexible piece of brass divided, upwards from 0° to 90*, and 
downwards from 0" to IS**, and when used is generally screwed 
to the brazen meridian. The upper divisions are used to deter- 
mine the distances of places on the earth, the distances of celes- 
tial bodies, their altitudes, &c. and the lower divisions are used 
for finding the beginning, end, and duration of twilights. 



RANGE, commonly applied to a long continuation of mountains, 

as the range of Taurus or of Caucasus. 
REPUBLIC, firom the two Latin words res, affairs, and publioa, 

public, and is a state in which the exercise of the supreme 

power is lodged in representatives elected by the people — of 

such a government is Switzerland. 
RIDGE, applied to a continuation of hills, as the Ridge of Carmel. 

RIVER, from the Frencli riviere^ or from the Latin r«»M5— see 

page 4. 
RIVULET, derived from the Latin HvultLS, and signifies a small 

stream. It is the diminutive of river. 
ROADS, derived from a Saxon word rode, signifying to ride. It 

signifies a place where ships may ride at anchor, as the roads of 

Madras. It is sometimes called also roadstead, «. e, a place for 

riding, meaning at anchor. 
ROCK, derived from the French roc, or roche, and primarily 

signifies something rendered rough by constant breaking. It 

however usually signifies a large mass of stony matter. 



SATELLITES, from the Latin satelles, one who guards or defends 
a person, also an attendant. Th^y are secondary planets, or 
moons, revolving round the larger planets. 

SEA, primarily signifies a repc«itory or basin— see page 3. 

SHINGLE, derived from the Greek a^'^^^^^^ schindalmos, a 
piece of cleft-wood, signifies in its primary sense thin planks 

l1 
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sawed oif, bat is tometimes used to tignify roitnd grarel, or 
roundish stones. 

SHORE and BEACH, the former of these words which is of Saxon 
origin, signifies the coast or land adjacent to (t. e, lying near) 
the ocean or sea, or on the border oi any lake, &e. The latter 
of these words is derived from the Eossian bok^ a coast, and 
signifies the same as shore. 

SIDEREAL, from the Latin Mtdereus, betooging to a star, signifies 
any thing relating to the stars. 

SOLAR, from the Latin so/, the svld, and signifies any thing re- 
lating or belongiqg to the son, as the Solar system. 

SOLSTICE, from the Latin so/, the sun, and tto^ to stand. It is 
that point in the Ecliptic at which the son ceases to recede (t. e. 
go back) from the equator, either north in sommer, or aouth in 
winter. These two are therefore called the solsHdal jmnis, the 
one the sommer solstice, the other the winter solstice. 

SOUND, signifies a narrow passage of water, or a strait between 
the mainland and an isle, or a strait connecting two seas. 

SPHERICAL'See pages 4 and 5. 

STATE, from the Latin #to, to stand, and signifies much the same 

as kingdom. 
STRAITS — seepages — also applied to a narrow passage between 

two mountains, as for instance the Straits of Thermopylffi. 
SUBURBS, derived from the Latin sub^ under, and urbs, a city, 

and signifies those parts which lie without the walls and in the 

vicinity of the city. 
SURF, derived from the French sur^ upon, and signifies the swell 

of the sea which breaks on the shore, or it may be on sand-banka 

and rocks. 



TABLE LAND, from the two English words table and land, and 
signifies elevated flat land, as the table land between the ghauts. 

TANK, is of Japanese origin, a large basin or cistern, a reservoir 
of water. 

TEMPERATE, derived from the Latin word tempero, to be mode- 
rate — see page 9. 

TERRESTRIAL, derived from the Latin terra^ the earth, sig- 
nifies any thing belonging to the earth. 

TERRITORY, from the Latin ierra^ the earth, and is the extent 
of land witlun the bounds, or under the jurisdiction of any state 
or city, or sometimes it signifies the landbel<Higing to a kingdom, 
but lying at a distance from its parent eountry. 

TORRID— see page 9. 

TOWN, originally signifies a waHed or fortified place. In England 
it properly means any collection of houses larger than a viUage, 
and having a market place. 

TROPIC, from the Greek word rpontf-, irope^ a turning. The 
tropics are two circles parallel to the equator, at the distance of 
23* 28' from it. The northern is called the Tropic of Cancer, and" 
the southern the Tropic of Capricorn, forming the Urnits or 
Iboundaries of the Torrid Zone. 
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fUi, derived from the same root as valley, and has also the 
lomesigDification, but the difference between them is this, vale 
; used in poetry, valley in prose and common discourse. 

^LLEY, derived from the Latin word vallit^ and signifies a hol- 
}v or low tract of land between mountains ana hills. It is 
liove?er sometimes applied to low lands watered by rivers, and 
- ' " by 00 mountains, as the valley of Connecticut. 

{TICAL, derived from the Latin vertex^ point or summit, and 
'. is applied to any thing placed on the zenith or perpendicularlv 
jiorer oar heads. Thus we speak of the sun^s being vertical, 
Jvhen it is directly over our heads. 

|liLA6£, derived from the Latin word «t/to, and signifies a 
Ji twsembli^^e of houses, and inhabited chiefly by farmers 
[ao<i other labouring men. In England it is distinguished from a 
;bainJet, as having a church in it. 

OLCANO— this word is generally supposed to be of Italian origin, 

viz. ftam. Vulcan, a heathen deity, it signifies an opening in the 

surface of the earth, or more generally in a mountain, from which 

Asmoke, flames, stones and such like substances are ejected, (or 

thrown oat) as Heda, Etna, Vesuvius, &c. 

W 

»^ILD£RNESS, signifies a tract of land or region uncultivated 
and oolnhabited by human beings, whether a forest or a wild 
barren plain. 

WOOD, signifies a large and thick collection of trees. 

FORLD— see page 1. 



ZENITH, is a point in the heavens exactly over our heads. 

2^0DIAC, derived from the Greek Xcohaxo<; zodi&cosy belonging 
to animals. It is so called because the signs of the zodiac are 
chiefly represented by the figures of animals. The Zodiac is an 
imaginary ring or broad circle in the heavens, in the form of a belt, 
or girdle, within which aJl the planets make their revolutions. 

ZONE, derived from the Greek ^cavri zone^ literally signifies a 
girdle, and is applied to a portion of the surface of the earth con- 
tained between two small circles parallel to the equator, and is 
synonymous to climate. There are only 6 zones — see page 9. 
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GXiOSSART, Mo. ZX. 

EXPLANATIONS OF HINDOOSTANEE AND OTHER 
WORDS IN COMMON USE. 



Note. The words as nsnally written in Eng}ish are entered in 

the first column, and according to their correct pronunciation in 
the second. The vowels to be pronounced as in the words 
below : — 

a e ee i o oo u ou y medial yt final, 
jDast_naj— keel — kill — cole — boot — ^but— out — tyke — bye 

The third column of letters denotes the language to which 
the words belong — A meaning Arabic — H Hindee — M Malay— 
P Persian— Po Portugese— S Sanscrit— T Tamil— Te Teloogoo. 
The fourth column gives the signification of the words. 



Adawlet 

Ameer 
Ameen 
Amildar 
Anna 

Annicut 
Avatar 



udalut A justice, equity — a court of jus- 

tice, civil or criminal. 

umeer A nobleman, lord. 

umeen A guardian, arbitrator. 

amildar A collector, ruler. 

ana H a silver coin, the sixteenth part 

of a rupee, 
dam. 



unnye-kuttoo T 
uvutara or \ 
outar j 



S incarnation. 



Baboo 
Bajree 
Bang 

Bangy 



Banyan 
Batta 

Bazar 



baboo 

bajra 

bung 

bhung 

buhungee 



bunya 
butta 



H 
H 
P 

S 

s 



s 

H 



bazar 



equivalent to esquire, 
name of a grain. 

(hemp, an intoxicating mixture 
made from the leaves of hemp. 
a stick carried over the shoulder, 
with slings at both ends for 
burdens, 
shopkeeper, merchant, 
exchange, allowance to troops 

in the field, 
market. 
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Beastie 

Beebee 
Begum 

Bismillah 
Brinjarry 
Bungalow 



bihishtee 

beebee 
begum 

bismillah 

birunjaree 

bungla 



Byraggy byragee 



P water carrier, (leha carries water 

in a skin, J 
H lady. 
P Maiiomedan princess, or lady of 

rank. 
A in the name of God. 
P carriers of rice. 
H a house, properly a thatched cot< 

tage. 
H a Hindoo ascetic, so called as 

having renounced the world. 



Caliph 

CanooDgoe 

Carcoon 

Cawny 

Cazee 

Chenna 

Chickledar 

Cbokeydar 

Choultry 

Chout 



khuleef 

kanoon-go 

kar-koon 

kani 

kazce 

chenna 

sykul-gur 

choukee-dar 

chavuri, or 

chavudi 

chout'h 



[ 



Chunam 


choona 


H 


Circar 


sirkar 


P 


Compound 


campao, or 


Po 




campong 


M 


Conicopilly 


kunukkoo- 






pillye 


T 


Cooly 


kooli 


T 


Gorge 


kodi 


T 


Cossid 


kasid 


A 


Ocas 


kos 


S 


e 


kror 


S 


bly 


kumlee 


H 


um 


kumum 


S 


u 


kusbu 


A 


herry 


kuch^ huree 


H 


al 


kotwal 


P 



A vicegerent, suceeasor, title of the 
first successors of Mahomed. 

P interpreter of regulations, name 
of a district officer. 

P the register of the collections 
under a zemindar. 

T a ground measure, equal to about 
1| acre. 

A Mahomedan judge. 

H name of a groin. 

P polisher. 

P a watchman. 

S a hall or other building for pub- 

Te lie purposes, as for travellers, 
for police, &c. 

S the fourth — name of the tribute 
formerly levied by the Mah^^ 
rattas. 
lime. 

the government, district, super- 
intendent. 

> an enclosure. 

accountant. 

hire, used by Europeans for la- 
bourer, porter. 

a score ( Portuguese, corja.) 

courier. 

a measure, averaging two miles, 

ten millions. 

a blanket. 

village accountant. 

a small town. 

town hall, court. 

chief officer of the police in a 
town. 
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Dacoit 


dakayut 


H 


an attack made by robbers. 


Barogah 


darogha 


P 


director, inspector, head-man. 


Dawk 


dak 


H 


post, for letters or bearers. 


JDenaye 


desaee 


S 


ruler, landlord. 


Bewan 


deewan 


P 


minister, steward. 


Boab 


dooab 


P 


any tract of country between two 
rivers. 


Dobaah 


dobhasha 


s 


interpreter, (lit. two languaget) 
used commonly for an agent or 
head servant. 


Dooly 


doolee 


s 


a light description of palankeen 
made of canvas. 


Duffadar 


dufa-dar 


P 


a rank equivalent to lieutenant. 


Durbar 


durbar 


p 


court, hall of audience. 


Durgah 


durgah 


p 


court, mosque connected with a 
tomb. 



Eedgah eedgah 



P place for the celebration of a 
festival. 



Fakeer 
Foujdar 



fttkeer 
foujdar 



A a Mahomedan devotee, literally 

a beggar, 
P the military governor of a town 

or district. 



Ganja 

Ghee 

Ghurry 

Gobrum 

Godown 

Gola 

Gomasta 

Gooroo 

Gosain 



Guddee 
Guicowar 



ganja 

ghee 

ghuree 

gobrum 

gidung 

gola 

goomashtu 

gooroo 

goosaeen 



guddee 
gaikowar 



S hemp, an intoxicating mixture 
used for smoking and drinking. 
S clarified butter. 
P S an Indian hour~-24 minutes. 
S the porch tower of a pagoda, a 
gate, 
warehouse, store-room, 
granary, 
agent. 

spiritual guide. (Hindoo.) 
holy person ; applied to a parti- 
cular sect of Hindoo devotees 
who never marry, 
seat, throne. 

cow-herd, title of the chief of 
Gnzerat. 



M 
H 
P 

S 

s 



s 
s 



Hackery hankre H native bullock carriage. 

Hakeem hukeem A physician. 

Hakim hakim A ruler. 
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Haram 

Havildar 

Hijra 



Hiicarrah 



hurum A 

huwal-dar P 
hiJTut A 



hijree A 

hurkani P 



vomen^s apartments. 

equivalent to seijeant. 

flight ; the flight of Mahomed 
Arom Mecca, from which the 
Mahomedan era commences. 

adjective of above. 

courier. 



Jagfaire 
Jaghiredar 
Jattra 
Jemidar 
Jfaeel 
Jogee 
Jumma 
muBJid 



jae-geer P 

jae-geer-dar P 

jatra S 

juma-dar P 

jheel H 

jogee, yo-gee S 

jooma mus-'l A 

jid 

jamiu mus- 

jid 



Jurree putka zoree putka H 



land grantedin the way of pension. 

a holder of land as above. 

festival. 

equivalent to lieutenant. 

a lake. 

Hindoo devotee. 

the Friday mosque, or the as- 
sembly mosque ; that is the 
principal mosque at which the 
Mahomedans assemble on the 
Friday. 

golden girdle, an ensign of au- 
thority amongst the Mahrattas. 



Khan khan P prince, a title similar to that of 

lord. 
Khas khas A noble, private. 

Khelaut khilat A a robe of honour. 

Khootba khootbn A the oration at the mosque after 

prayers on Fridays. 
Killadar kiladar P commandant of a fort. 

Kist kist A tax. 

Kohistan koh-istan P hill district, highlands. 



Lack 
Lascar 



Lubbie 



lak'h 
lushkuree 



lubbee 



S 
P 



hundred thousand. 

literally, an army man^ applied 

in India to men employed with 

camp equipage, ordnance, and 

stores, 
descendants of Arab settlers on 

the Coromandel coast. 



Mahabharat 


muha-bha- 


)s 


name of a Hindoo epic poem. 




rut 




describing the wars of the 
descendants of Bharut. 


Malgoozar 


malgoozar 


P 


landholder, tenant. 


3iamool 


mamool 


A 


custom, usage. 


Mantra 


mnntur 


S 


charm, spell. 


Maund 


mun 


A 


name of a weight. 


Meerassy 


meerasee 


A 


hereditary. 
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Meerassadan meeras-dar P 

Minar minar A 

Kirza mina, or \p 

meem j 

MofuBsil moofuflsol A 



Moocby 
3Ioollah 



Moulavy 

Jtfunsif 

Mufti 

MuBJid 
Musnud 



moochee 
moolla 



Mooiuliee moonshee 



mouluvee 

mooiuif 

moofltee 

mutjid 
musnud 



H 

A 

A 

A 
A 
A 

A 
A 



heritors, 
turret, minaret. 

prince, also secretary. 

the country, in opposition to 

town, 
saddler, applied to a bookbinder 

or other who works in leather, 
learned man, anstvering to the 

WOrdf DOCTOB,. 

secretary, commonly used for a 

teacher of languciges. 
see moolla* 
judge, 
one whose office is to pronounce 

decrees, 
mosque, lit. place of adoralum. 
throne. 



Nabob 

Nackodah 

Kaick 

Nizam 

Nulla 

Nunja 



nuwwab A governor of a district, deputy, 

nakhooda P captain of a ship, 

naik S a chief, also used to designate 

a rank equivalent to corporal, 

nizam A administrator, governor, 

nala Xi streamlet, watercourse, 

nunjye T dry cultivation. 



Paddy 

Padshah 

Pagoda 

Palankeen 

Parcherry 

Pariah 

Pattemar 

Peer 

Peon 

Pergunnah 
Perwanah 
Peshcush 
Peshwa 

• 

Pice 



unknown 
padshah P 

unknown 

palkee H 

puriyur-cheri T 
puraya S 



peer 

peewun 

purgunu 
purwanu 
pesh-kush 
peshwa 

pysa 



P 

S 

P 
P 
P 
P 

H 



rice in the husk. 

king. 

a Hindoo idol temple, also name 

of a coin. 
originally^ litter or sedan, 
a Pariah village, 
stranger, used to designate out* 

casts, 
small Native coasting vessels on 

the Malabar Coast, 
saint, spiritual guide (Maho' 

medan,) 
footman, used for foot-police or 

irregular foot-^ldiers. 
a subdivision of a zilla. 
pass, permit, warrant, 
tribute, present, 
leader, foreman, (a Mahratts 

title originally applied to the 

prime minister.) 
a small copper coin, one-twelfth 

part of an auna. 
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Pindarry 



PoUam 

Polygar 

Poonja 

Potail 

Puckally 



Pundit 
Putta 
Putwary 
Pyke 



pindara 
(plural^ 

pindare) 
paliyum 



} 



S plunderer. 



paliyukarun T 

poonjye T 

putel S 

pukhalee P S 



Punchayet punchayut S 



pundit 
putta 
putwaree 
pyk 



S 
S 
H 
S 



district of a feudal chieftain, 

camp, 
chief of a poUam. 
wet cultivation, 
chief, head-man of a village, 
water-man (the water being ear- 

ried in a puk^hal, or large 

leather hag^ on a bullock,) 
court of arbitrators (from its 

consisting of five members.) 
learned, title of a Brahmin lawyer, 
title deed of land, 
land steward, 
footman, irregular foot soldiers, 

courier. 



Rajah 

Rahdary 

Ramayum 

Rana 

Ranee 

Rao 

Razinamah 

Rowanah 

Rupee 

Rutt 
Ryot 
Ryotwarry 



raja S 

rah-daree P 

Ramayunum S 

rana S 

ranee S 

rao H 

razee-namu P 

ruwanu P 

roopye P 

rut'h S 

rueeyut A 
rueeyut-wa- 

ree H 



Hindoo prince or king. 

collection of duties (on roads.) 

an epic poem describing the ex- 
ploits of Rama. 

Hindoo prince or king. 

Hindoo queen or princess. 

Hindoo prince. 

acknowledgment of settlement. 

passport, permit. 

a silver coin whose value is about 
two shillings. 

car, chariot. 

tenant (of land,) subject. 

revenue collection by direct set- 
tlement with the tenants. 



Sahib 
Sanyogy 



'* Sanyassy 

Sayer 
j Seaconny 

Sebundy 

Seer 
i 

I Sepoy 
' Serishtadar 

>' Shastras 



sahib 

sunyogee or 
sunjogee 

sunvasee 

sair 

sookkanee 

sibundee 

seer 



A master, sir, lord. 



S 

S 
A 
P 
P 

S 



sipahee P 

sur-rishtu-dar P 

shastru S 



a Hindoo devotee, who does not 

give up his family. 
Hindoo devotee, 
tax on personal property, 
helmsman, (sookkan, helm,) 
militia soldier, 
name of a weight or measure, 

usually about 2 lbs. 
soldier. 
(office-holder^) title of a revenue 

officer. 
Hindoo sacred books and laws. 
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Shastry 
Sheikh 

Shiah 

Shroff 
Sirdar 
Soobah 
Soonnee 



Soukar 

Sowar 

Subahdar 

Sudder 
Sultan 
Sungum 
Sunnud 

Suttee 

Svrang 
Syed 



shastree 

shekh 

sheea 

surraf 
sirdar 
Boobu 
Boonnee 



sahoo-kar 

suwar 

8oobu>dar 

sudur 
sooltan 
sungum 
8unud 

sutee 

surhung 
sy-yud 



S 
A 



A 
P 
A 
A 



S 
P 
P 

A 
A 
S 
A 

S 

P 
A 



an expounder of the Hindoo laws. 

chief, elder, a title assumed by 
descendants of Mahomed. 

a follower of the sect of Ali, 
heretic. 

money-changer, banker. 

chief, commander. 

province, governor of a province. 

lawful, applied to the sect of 
Mahomedanswho acknowledge 
the four successors of Mahom- 
ed, in opposition to the Shiahs, 
who reject three and acknow- 
ledge only Ali. 

merchant (of the first rank.) 

horseman. 

governor of a province, also a 
rank in the Native army. 

chief, supreme. 

monarch. 

conflux. 

deed, document bearing a magis- 
trate's seal. 

chaste, virtuous, a woman who 
bi)ms with her husband's body. 

captain, overseer. 

lord, prince, a title assumed by 
relations of Mahomed. 



Tahsildar 
Talook 
Tanadar 
Tanna 

Tappal 
Thakoor 
Thug 
Topass 

Tusser 



Vakeel 
Vizier 



tuhseel-dar 
talook 
thana-dar 
t'hana 

tuppal 
t^hakoor 
rhug 
topee (hat) 

tusur 



wukeel 
wuseer 



P collector, tax-gatherer. 
A a manor, division of land. 
S P station-man, police officer. 
H the head place of a district, a 

watch-house. 
H post, for letters or bearers. 
S lord, chief. 
H robber, cheat. 
H name given to Native Portuguese 

sepoys, from their wearing halt. 
silk of the wild silk- worm. 



S 



A 
A 



V 

ambassador, agent, 
minister of stater 



Yug 



Zemindar 
ZUlah 



joog, or yoog- 
um 



zumeen-dar 
zila 



S a period, an age; 

P landholder. 
A district. 
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TERMINATIONS OF NAMES OF PLACES. 



N. B. The first column gives the termination as used in English— 
the second gives the proper termination in the original languages — 
the third column of letters points out t^e language to which they 
belong, as in the former glossary — ^the fourth the meaning of the 
terminations — and the fifth gives examples. 



Abad abad P abode, town Hyderabad. 

Ar aroo T river Pal-ar, Pan>ar. 

Ab ab P water, river Doo-ab, Punj>ab. 



Baddy I 
Barry f 
Bar > 

Var 5 

Baug 

Baukum 1 
Vaukum vpakkum 
Paukum J 
Bhoom bhoom 
Bunder bundur 



padi T village 



var 



bagh 



Bund 



bund 



S 
P 



region 
garden 



T village 

S land 
P sea-port 

P embank- 
ment 



( 



Vaniambaddy. 

Malabar, Mulya-var, 
Hazribaugh, Hazreebagh, 

Cauveripauk. 

Beerbhoom, Singhboom. 
Muchleebundur (Masuli- 
patam.) 

Sunderbunds. 



Cherry cheri 



Coil kovil 

Conda 

Condah 

Coond 

Koond V koond 

Khoond > ) 

Cottab, or \ 

Kota f kotha 

Kote 4 kottye 

Cote 



1 



village, » 
town f 
temple 



konda Te a hill 




Pondicherry, Pomioo-cheri, 

Petmacoil. 

Gurrumcondah. 

Seeta-koond, the spring of 

Seeta, 
Palamcottah, Paltfum-koi- 

tye. 
Poodoocottah, Poodoo-kot- 

tye. 
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Coopam koop. »^ ^,^ 
pum j ^ 

Courchy koorsee P seat 

Cullum koollum T tank 



Cund 



k'hund S country, 
district 



Ariancoopam. 

Pandalamcourchy, Pund' 

lum-koorsee. 
PeriacuUum, Peria-kooi- 

lum. 

j- Rohilcund ^ the country 

Bundelcund \ the country 
Bundul' > oftheBoon- 
khund ) delas. 



Bar 

Dur 

Doon 

Droog 

Dwar 

Dwara 



dliar, 

dhur 

doon 

doorg 

d^hwar 

d'hwara 



> S a house, city Deodar, Deo-d^hur. 

S valley Dcyradoon. 

S a hill fort Nundy droog, Nundudoorg, 



Gaum 

Gong 

Ghaut 






gaon 

ghat 
bala 
ghat 



Gire 

Gherry 

Gola 
Gul or kul, 

Gunge 



I gaon S *°^^'g I MuUigaum, M«/«.^ao». 
H pass or ford Ram-ghaut, Pal-ghaut. 

;P H J ^^^^^ *^® 
i passes. 

tulghatf ' P"*^ 

giri S hill,moan.Jjj^i,gh^,^^^^^^,^^,^ 



( 



Gunga 

Gurry 

Gherry 

Gur 
Ghur 



gola 
kul 

gunga 
gurhee 



tain 
granary 

~^{^j'"«'^y} Dindigul. 

PS market, 



H 
T 



S 
H 



granary 
river 

fortress 
f fort. 



> Saibgunge, Sahih-gunj, 

Wynegunga, Ramgunga. 

Kistnagherry, Krishtuk-gur- 
hee. 



1 

I gurh H S "I ^^^^^ I Futtighur, Futih-gurh, 



Haut 



hat 



S market 



Jorhat. 



Istan 



istan or 
Stan 



J 



land, place Hindoostan, Hindoo-siant 
the land of Hindoos. 
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Kera 
Keny 



J-klieni H village Anikera. 






Malia 

Hahal 

Mai 

Halee 

Mally 

Handel 



muha 
i muhul 

Vmulye 






Maoga- 
lum 
Mere 



! 



miindu- 

lum 
mundu- 

In 
mungu- 

lum 
meer 



great 
. J diatrict, I 
I quarter f 

T j hill, [ 

I mount ( 

^ S orb, re-i 

I gion, eir- > 

/ cuit * 

> place < 



region, 
district 



I 



Mahanuddy, Muha-nudee, 
Baramahal, Baruh-muhul^ 

the twelve districts. 
Trinomalee, Tiroonamul- 

ye, 

Coromandel, Cfiola-mun- 
dulu. 



Satimangalum, Suitimung' 
lum, 

Ajmere, Cashmere. 



Nagore 
Nagur 
Naghur 
Nagger 
Kagram 
Naud I , 
Naad r*^ 
Naut nath 



rum 



nuggur 
-nug- }-S city 



S district 
S 



Nuddy 



Ore 



master, I 
lord i 
nudee S river 



iChanderaagore, Chundur^ 
nuggur. 
Visianagram, Vijuyu-nug- 
rum. 

Kamnad. 

Jaggemaut, (Jugga-nath^ 

lord of the world. J 
Mahanuddy, Muha, great, 
nudee, river. 



oor 



o 

country 



Bangalore, Bungul-oor. 



I num I 

p r«r« Jpakkum T village 



I 



. Seringapa/tam, Sree-rung^ 
puttun. 



> pent^! 



h H suburb 



Caverypauk. 
Chinglepet. 



£um I 
P 

P ah 
P 
P am paliyum T district un> 

der a feu- y the Chittoor Pollams. 

dal chief 

Mm 
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Poondy poondi T 
Pore 



Pooree 



poor- 
um 
pooree 



Poora 
Pura, pu 
ram 



village Goomarapoondy. 



S town 



Shikarpore, Shikar-poor, 



confluence \ 
of any two fp 
sacted riv- f ^^7^9^' 



ers 



Serai surae P choultry MogahemUMooghul'Surae. 

Shife sbttliifti P city Anoopsbire, Unoop-ahuhur. 



INDEX. 



In using this Index it should be borne in mind how 
vejy differently the same ^ords are often spelled ia 
various books and maps; and therefore, if a word is not 
found under one spelling, it should be looked for imder 
another. The following instances will give some idea 
of the variety of spelling, and be some guide to the 
student in using an index or gazetteer. The letters 
a and u, c and k, oo and u, o and u, s and z, 
e and a, ee and y, e and i, ei and ee, c and g, n 
and ng, oor and ore, i and y, ei and y, u and w, are 
frequently used the one for the other, with many other 
variations. Thus, Umritsir is also spelled Amritzir— Cabul, 
Kabool, or Kabul — Goudwana, Gundwana — Selem, Sa- 
lem — Goomtee, Goomty — Penang, Pinang — Bassein, Bas- 
seen — Singapore, Sincapore — Nankin, Nanking — Velloor, 
Vellore — Hyderabad, Heiderabad — Kuch, Kutch — Gualior, 
Gwalior — Monghir, Monghyr — Guzerat, Gujerat, or Gooj- 
rat— Nepal, Nepaul. The letter h is frequently left out 
or added— as Bootan, Bhootan — Mooghul, Mogul — Cud- 
dapah, Cuddapa. 



Page. 
Acesines or Chenab (river) . 56 

. 383,384 

248 

202 

267 

. 2,10,11 

. 88,90 

328 

. 100,103 

101, 171, 174 

. 80 

. 82 

. 162 

120 

. 162 

179, 181 

333 

50 

66,69 

. 88] 



Acheen 

Adam^s Bridge 

Adoni 

Afghanistan 

Africa 

Agra 

Abams, the 

Ahmedabad 

Aiimednuggur 

Ajmeer or E^gpootana 

eer (town) 

itee 

erpoor 

la ' 

Icotta 

rab 

knanda (river) 

urgh 

urgh (Agra) 



Allahabad 


Piwe. 
. 119,121 


AUambaddy 


. 221 


Allepie 


254 


Almora 


. 48 


Alore 


76 


Altaian Mountains 


. 298 


Alvar or Maoheree 


. 88 


Alvar or Alwur 


. 91 


Amboor 


. 227 


A'mboyna . 


376, 377 


Ameere of Sind 


. 79 


America 


2,10,11 


Amherst 


. 338 


Amavutti (river) . 


239 


Anagoondy 


198, 204 


Anams, the . 


352 


Andamans, the 


. . 346 


Anjar 


97 


Anoopshuhr . 


. 89 


Antra 


89 


Aral (sea of) . 


. 283 
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Aroot 

Argaum 

Arghimdab 

Ariyungol . 

Arnee 

Am 

Amcan 

Anunboolee 

Asia 

Aska 

Assam 

Assaye 

Asseerffhur 

Atlantic Ocean 

Attaer 

.4ttok 

Aurungabad 

Australia 

Ava 

Az^mgur . 



P«ge. 

224,2^ 

. 163 

268 

. 252 

228 

. li>8 

. 331,332 

. 252 

2, 10, 11, 17 

. 187 

325 

. 163 

152 

3 

89 
. 67 
171,174 
. 10,11 
334,338 
. 120 



Babelnumdol (Stnuts of) . 4 
Babye ... 157 

Baghela or Bagholkhund 155 
Bagnuggur . . 183 

Bahar . . 126,128 

Bahar or Vihar . 129, 143 
Bahmunee (river) . 164 

Baitool . . .157 

Bakergunj . . 132 

Bakurgooj (delude of) . 22 
Balaghat or ceded districts 202 
BalarHissar ... 271 
Balapoor . . . 162 

Balasore . . . 164,166 
Balkh ... 286,289 
Bally .... 381 

Bameean . . 272 

Banass (river) . . 80,100 
Banda .... 123 
Banda Isles . . .378 

Bandoogur . . .167 
Bangalore . . .215 

Ban-ganga (river) . . 92 

Bankok . . . .366 
Bankoora ... 134 
Banswara . . . 100,101 
Banyans or Vonyas . 106 
Bar .... '. 128 
Barahat ... 50 

Baraitch . . . 72,73 
Baramahal . . . 220 
BareiUy .... 69 
Baroach . . . 100 

Barooh or Broach . .104 



Baroda . 

Barode 

Barrea 

Barren Island 

Barwa . 

Basseen ) . 

Bassein J 

Batavia 

Batool 

Batta Country 

Battas, the 

Batticolo . 

Bay of Bengal . . 

Beder 

Bednore or Nuggur 

Beeana 

Beema (river) 

Beerbhoom . j 

Beiga or Beas (river) 

Bejagur 

Bejapoor . 101 

Bela 

Belgaum 

Bellary 

Bellumconda . 

Beloochistan 

Beloot Tagh Mountains 

Benares 

Bencoolen . . 

Bengal 

Bengal Dependencies • 

Berar 

Bett» . 

Bettia or Chumparun 

Betwa (river) . 

Bhag 

Bhageratty (river) 

Bhagirathi (river) 

Bhatneer 

Bhats 

Bhattee Country 

Bhattees 

Bheels 

Bheer 

Bhelsea 

Bhind 

Bhonsla, Mahratta 

Bhoog 

Bhopal 

Bhootant . 

Bhoowani . . 

Bhoowani (river) . 

Bhownuggur 

Bhartpoor . 

Biajos, the 

Bijanagur 

Bijnee 



104 

. 100 

100, 101 

. 348 

1«7 

. 172 

335,338 

. 381 

22 

. 383 

385 

. 262 

3 

179, 180 

212, 214 

.4 92 

180 

. 131 

• 56 

151 

, 194, 196 

. 89 

200 

202,204 

191 

. 264 

283 

119,122 

384 

. 131 

140 

. 161 

126 

. 128 

111 

. 265 

134 

. 50 

81 

. 108 

80 

. 84 

106,153 

. 171 

113 

. 89 

167 

97 

110,113 

. 48 

240 

. 239 

. 101 

88,91 

. 374 

198 

. 144 
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JMkaneer 

Biljee » 

Biuee 

fiimlipatam • 

Bind»bund 

BinUng 

Bisayam (dialeet) 

Bishenmuttee (river) 

Black Pagoda . 

Boad 

Bocca Tigris , 

BoffHpoor • 

Bokhara 

Bombay 

Boni 

Bon8efl^ the . 

Booddhism 

Boondee 

Boorak . 

Boorhanpoor 

Bootan . 

Bootoon 

Boras 

Borneo . . 

Brahmapootra (river) 

BrahminiBm 

Brahooees 

Bramadee . 

British Possessions in 

Bucharia 

Bndra (river) 

Badukhshan 

Buggesses, the 

Buggulkoonda . 

Buhawulpoor 

Bakkur . 

Bukbshewiwar 

Bulsur 

Bundulkund 

Bundur . 

Bundur Mulunka . 

Burdwan 

Burgers 

Burhampoor 

Burma 

Burriflhol 

Burwar 

Bustar . 

Buzar 

Byragur 

Bytooonee (river) . 



PSfB. 

80,81 
. 208 
141 
. 188 
94 
361, 366 
371 
. 53 
168 
. 164 
311 
126, 128 
282, 286 
171,173 
375 
. 314 
36 
80,83 
147 
. 152 
321 
. 375 
107 
372, 373 
21 
. 34 
266 
. 51 
India 31 
286 
23 
292 
. 375 
191 
. 63 
76 
. 323 
101 
. 119 
190 
. 188 
131, 134 
. 241 
134, 187 
. 339 
134 
. 128 
155, 157 
. 128 
157 
. 164 





Pm«* 


Calliany . 


179, 180 


Calpenty 


262 


Caltnra 


. 262 


Cambay 


103 


Cambay, Gulf of . 


. 100 


Cambodea • • 


350 


Canals in Delhi • 


. 66 


Candabar . 267, 269, 273 


Candy 


. 262 


Cannanore 


233 


Canton 


• 311 


Cape Comorin • 


255 


Cape of Qood Hope 


2 


Carnatic, Central 


224 


Camatic, Northern 


. 206 


Carnatic, Southern 


242 


Car Nicobar 


. 349 


Caroor 


239,241 


Cashmeer 


. 43 


Cassay . ' . 


345 


Casseya Hills 


. 134 


Caste, meaning of word 


35 


Castes, account of 


. 35 


Cataract of Beyhar 


120 


Caucasus, Indian 


267 


Cavery (river) 


. 24 


Cawupoor 

Ceded Districto . 


119, 120 


. 202 


Celebes 


375 


Ceram 


. 376 


Ceylon 


261 


Chamil 


. 299 


Chanda 


155, 158 


Chandgherry 


224, 225 


Chandod 


101 


Charwa . 


. 151 


Cheduba . 


. 321 


Cheerun 


128 


Chenab (river) 


. 56 


Chera Poonjee 


134 


Chicacole . 186, 


. 187, 188 


ChUaw 


262 


Chilka Lake 


4,187 


Chillumbrum 


230 


Chilmaree 


. 134 


China 


308 


Chinese Tartary . 


. 298 



Cabul 
Cachao 
dalcutta 
Caliottt 



267, 269, 871 

351 

. .135 

234 



Chingleput or the Jageer 224, 225 
Chinyang or Moogden . 300 
Chittagong . . 132 

Chittagong or Islambad . 136 
ChittledroogorChutrkul 212,213 
Chittoor . . 224,225 

Chittore • « .82 

Chopra . . 151 

Chhota Nagpoor . . 126 

ChoutanTeeeodeyaRajpoota 84 
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Choupi 

Choungor 

ChouteeBgnr 

Chowal 

Chow Ohat 

Christians, namber of 

Chumbal (rirer) 

Chompaneev • 

Chumpanun or Bettia 

Chumpranaggnr 

Chimar 

Chundemagore 

Chtmdoor 

Chapra 

Chosan Islands 

ChuthurpQor 

Circars, Northern 

Climate of India . 

Cochin . 

Cochin China 

Coel 

Coimbatoor 

Colabe 

Colar 

Coleroon (river) 

Columbo 

Combaconnm 

Condatchy Bay 

Confuceus, religion of 

Congeveram 

Corea 

Coringa 



. 1 

157 
. 155 

100 

. 252 

11 

«0,88,11] 

. 103 

128 
. 128 

121 
. 136 

151 
. 128 

815 
. 121 

186 

. 26 

252,254 

. 350 

69 

239, 240 

194 

. 213 

24 

. 262 

245 
. 261 

314 
. 228 

317 
. 189 



i-rCcsa ■ 

Dekkan 

Delhi 

Dellamcottah 

Delta of Ganges 

Delta of Nile 

Deognrh 



Comwallis, Port, or Harbour 348 



Coromandel Coast . 19 

Cosseahs or Khasiyas . .138 
Cossimbazar or Kasimbazar 1 35 
CowlorKoil . . 90 

Cox^s Bazaar . .134 

Cranganore . . 254 

Ciiddalore . . 224,230 

Cuddapa . . 202,204 

Cummum • . . 202 



Desert of Cobi 

Desert of Shamo 

Deva Nagree 

Devaprayaga 

Deyra Doon 

Dharwar 

Dhurmapoor 

Dhurmpoor 

Dhurpooree 

Dibong 

Dihong 

Dikho 

Dinajpoor 

Dinapoor 

Dinoignl 

Diprong 

Dittea 

Din 

Dona^ew 

Dondra Head 

Donnai 

Dooab 

Dooab (Southern India) 

Doodputlee 

Doongurpoor . . 

Doopad 

Dooranee Order 

Doaree 

Dowlatabad 

Dowlea . • 

Dura Ismail Khan 



Page. 

101 

. 19,l4d 

. 66,67 

. 32S 

. 4 

4 

153, 155, 157, 175 



299 

299 

. 41 

SO 

. 49 

201 

. . 147 

101 

. . 223 

326 

. 826 

2,326 

. 131,134 

128 

243, 246, 250 

. 326 

. 121 

. 101 

. 335,338 

261 

350 

. 88 

. 200 

. 147 

100, 101 

. 202 

275 

. 121 

175 

. 151 

270 



Dacca 

Dacca Julalpoor 

Dadur 

Dalla 

Daman 

Daoodnugger 

Daoodpootras 

Darapoorum 

Dardanelles 

Daijeling 

Dayaks 

Deeg 



. 136 

131 
. 265 

338 
. 106 

128 

. 64 

239, 242 

4 

. 141 

374 
. 89 



East Indies, why India so 

called 
Eastern Islands or Archtpel* 

ago . . '. 

Eder 
BMerwara 

Elephant, State, of Ava . 
Elephanta • 
EUichpoor 
EUora 
EUore 
Eluts 
Ende 
Etaweh 

Ethiopian variety 
Europe • ' • 



33 



366 

101 

. 107 

330 

• 173 

162 

. 175 

186, 189 

. 298 

. 381 

88,89 

14 

2» 10, 11 
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Ferghana or Kokan 

Ferozepoor 

Fiona or Ende . 

Fo, religion of . 

Formofla . 

Fnlalee (river) 

Foreedpoor • 

Farmknabad • 

Fotihgarh 

Patifapoor 

Fyzabad 



Page. 

286 

67 

380 

814 

316 

77 

134 

88,91 

9\ 

120 

72,73 



Gaikowar 

Ganges (river) 

Gangpoor 

Ganjam • 

Gaobati 

Garoo or Gartope 



102 
. 20,50 

157 
186, 187 

327 

304 
Garra or Chenab (river) 56 

Garrows . . .137 

Gawilgurh . . 162 

Gaya . . .129 

Gentia or Gentiapoor . 145,146 
Gentoos . . 27, 192 

Gerghong . . 327 

Ghats, Eastern and Western 25 
Ghazipoor . . 123 

Ohour Mountains . . 283 

Ghuznee . . 273 

Ginjee . . .225 

GUoIo . . 378 

Goa ... 197 

Goalpara . . .134 

Oodavery (river) . 22, 171 

Oogo ... 101 

€roera (river) . .51 

Gohud . . . 88,89 

Golconda . .184 

Golur Tribe . . 159 

Gonds . . .158 

Gondwana . . 155 

Goomaree . . . 321 

Goomsur . . 187 

Goomtee (river) . . 72 

Goorkha . 51,53,174 

Goorkhas . . .53 

Gooty . . 202,204 

Gorukpoor . , 72,73 

Grassias, . . . 108 

Gnalior, . .88,92 

Gadhadhur . . 321 

Gug;nnderger . . 200 

Gondava . • . . • 265 



Gandioottali 

Gundigama (river) . 

Gunduck (river) . 

Gunga (river) . 

Guntoor 

Gurra 

Gurra Mundla 

Gurrumconda 

Gurwal 

Gutpurba (river) . 

Guzerat 



Page. 
202 

. 191 

52 

. 155 

186, 191 

. 157 

155 

.202 

49 

. 194 

100 



Haiga Country 

Hainan 

Hairumbo 

Hajeepoor 

Hajnee (river) . 

Hami or Chamil, 

Hatras 

Heathens (number of) 

Helmud (nver) . 

Henza 

Henzawadi 



. 208 

317 

. 148 

128 

. 202 

299 

. 90 

11 

. 268 

338 

335 

Herat . . 267, 268, 270 

Himalaya Mountains . . 24 
Hind or Indus . • 20 

Hindia . . .152 

Hindkee Dialect . 281 

Hindoo Koosh Mountains . 283 
Hindoo Koosh . 267 

Hindooism, account of .34 

Hindoos . . 26 

Hindoostsn,general description 18 
Hindoostan, meaning of the 

name . . • 33 

Hindoostanee Language . 42 
Hindoostan, Northern . .18 
Hindoostan Proper . 18 

History, general of India 28 

Hoangho . . . 309 

Holkar . . 110,149,151 

Holur Tribe . . 159 

Honawur 208,209 

Hong Kong • 312 

Hooblee • 201 

Hoogly (river) . . 21 

Hoogly . 131 

Hoshungabad or Hussingabad, 151 
Houragnat .144 

Hue-fue . . 351 

Huns . . .300 

Hurdwa , . 151 

Hurioorpoor . .166 

Hurryhur . . 213 

Hutta . . .121 
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Hydaspes or Jehim (rifor) 56 


Jnlalabad 


Psge. 

272 


Hyderabad (Dekkan) 
Hyderabad (Sind) 


182,183 


Jollngy (river) 


21 


. 77 


Jum^iseer 


101 


Hydraotea or Ravee 


56 


Jumna (rifver) 


. 20 


Hyphana or Satluj 


20,56 


Jnmma Mu^id (mosque) 68 






Jungul Mahals 


. 131 


I 




Junk Ceylon or Jan Silan 359 






Juntiya or Gentia . 


. 146 


Ichapoor 


. 187 


Jusbpoor 


157 


India, see Hindoostaa 




Jussnlmeer 


. 80, 81 


India, why so called 


• 33 


Juts • 


. 78,266 


Indian Ocean 
Indoor - 


3 
. 113 


Juwanpocr 


119, 121 


Indus (river) 


20 


X. 








aocountof 


. 26 


Kachar 


146 


Injeram 


188 


Kafiristan . 


267, 269 


Innaconda 


• 191 


Kailas Mountains 


302 


Institutes of Menu 


34 


Kaira 


100,103 


Irawadee (river) 


.335 


Kalee (river) , . 


48 




41 


Kalinga Desum 


. 187 


Islamabad 


. 44 


Kalingapatam . 


188 




136 


Kallianee 


171, 172 






Kallinjer 


123 


J 




Kalmuks . 294,298,300 


•r 




Ealpee 


. 88,93 


Jaffiiapatam 


, 262 


Kamroop 


325 


Jaffui-abad 


162 


Kanara 


208 


Jahr^as 


• ?^ 


Kanoje 


91 


Jains 


36 


KapUi (river) 
Karda Doon (valley) 


. 147 


J^poor 
Jaina 


. 166 


46 


176 


Karens, the 


. 340 


Jalown 


89 


Karlee, Caves of 


195 


Jamneer 


151 


Kasee or Benares 


- 122 


Japan 


. 318 


Kashgar 


. 299 


Jats 


84,93 


Kasimbazar (river) 


21 


Java 


. 381 


Kasimbazar or Cossimbazar 135 


Jaxartes (river) 


282 


Kasyapa 


. 45 


Jeddo 


. 319 


Katties 


105 


Jellasore 


134 


Kattiwar 


. 100 


Jelum (river) 


43,56 


Kedje . 


265 


Jemla . 


51 


Kienduem . 


. 336 


Jews, number of . 


11,256 


Keeta 


121 


Jcssoor • 


132 


Kelat 


264,265 


Jeypoor 


80,81 


Kenneri 


. 174 


Jhansee 


121 


Khandesh 


149 


Jhutivar 


. )00 


Kharizm or Khiva 


285 


Jilpee, Amneer 
Jonore 


157 


Khasiyas 


53,138 


361,362 


Khatmandoo 


'53 


Joonagur 


. 101 


Khelat-i-Ghilzee . 


. 270 


Jooneer 


171, 174 


Khemlasa 


112 


Jorbat 


827 


Khiva 


282,285 


Joudpoor 


81 


Khooloom 


292 


Joudpoor or Marwar 


80 


Khonds 


. 169 


Jowar 


171, 172 


Khuntaghut 


144 


Jubbulpoor 


157 


Khyrabad . 


72,73 


Jnggemaut , 


. 167 


Kbyrpoor 


76 
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Kian-hu • . . 3C9 

Kingkitao . . .317 

Kinsin • . . 318 

Kirghizes . . 294 

Kishenagur . .134 

Kistna (river) . . 23 

KiBtnagherry . .221 

Kittoor . . 201 

Kohistan . . 55,56,269 

KoaorCowl . . 90 

Kokan . . 282,286 

Kolair, Lake of . 189 

Kolapoor . . 194,196 

Eolastree . . 224,225 

Xolat Desum . .169 

Koles . . . 168 

KoHtas,the . . 328 

Komilla . . 134 

Kondapilly . 186, 190 

Eondaveer . . 191 

KoDkan . . . 194 

Eonkeer . • 157 

EoochBahar . . 141 

Eookees '. . 138 

Eoolees . . • 106 

Koonch . . 89 

Koondapoor . 208, 209 

Eoondooz . . 282,291 
Koopang ... 380 

Eooig - - - 237 

EootbMinar - - 68 

Kootb-ood-Deen - 70 

Koran, account of - - 39 

Eoepoor - - 147 

Kota - - 8U, 83 

Kotar - - - 255 

Koters - - - 241 

Kowra - - 97 

Kraw, Isthmus of - - 2 

Kshatriyas or Rajpoots 35 

Kuch - - - 94 

Each Gundava or Sewistan 264 

Kaebhoobaree • - 323 

Kulburga - - 179,181 

Eumaoon - - - 48 

Kumaoon Mountains - 24 

Kumeenuggur - - 203 

Eummum-mait - 183 



Kumool 

Eurpa 

Rurra 

Kurrumbers 

Kurumnasa (river) 

Kuttack 

Kuzzaks 

Kwetta 



Laccadives, the - 

Lahore or Punjab 

Lah-dack 

Lalilaputtum 

Lalpet 

Landour 

Languages of India 

Lao-kien, religion of 

Laos-ban 

Laos-shan 

Lapchas, the 

Larkhana 

Lassa 

Lawa or Lowa Shan 

Lch or Lah 

Limboos, the 

Lokiang 

Lonee (river) 

Loochoo Islands 

Loodiana 

Loohait (river) 

Lubbees, the 

Lukhipoor 

Lukhput-Bundur 

Lukhurdwar 

Luknow 

Lunawara 

Lunka 

|Lurkakoles 

Ludzon 



Kunjoor 

Kunnoo 

Kuppurwunj 

Kurachee 

Kurgomma 

Kurgoon 

Kamal 

Kuraata 

Kurnatuk - 



Macao 
Macassar 
MacasAes, the 
Macheree or Alvar 
M adras ~ 

164, 166 Madura - 243, 
197 Mafooz Bundur 
101 Mahabalipuram 
77 Mahadeo 
157 Mahamaris, the 
151 Mahanuddee (river) 
67 Maharashta 
210 Mahe 
205 Mahidpoor 



Pag*. 
- 202,203 

- 204 
120 

- 241 
126 

164, 167 

- 294 
265 



- 258 
55,58 

- 301 

- 53 

- 221 

50 

- 41 
315 

- 343 
343 

- 142 

76 
301, 305 

- 343 
304 
142 

- 335 

95 

- 316 

67 

- 326 
231 

- 134 

97 

- - 323 

72,73 

- 101 

- 262 

- 130 
369 



-511 
375 

- 375 

- 88, 89 
224, 225. 

247, 251, 381 

- 188 
- - 229 

- - 157 

328 

22, 155, 164 

. 176 

234 

- 112 
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Hfthmood, Sooltaa of Ghusnee 29 
Mahomed, account of - 36 
Mahomedanisiii, account of - 36 
Mahomedans, number of in 

India - - - 27 

Mahomedans, number in world 1 1 
Ufahoor - - - 162 

Mahowl - - 120 

MahratUCoontry (Southern) 200 
Maiduk - - - 183 

Maikher - - 162 

Maithela - - 130 

Malabar • - - 232 

Malabar Coast - - 19 

Malabars - - - 27 

Malacca - - 361,362 



Malaya - - , 


2,360 


Malayalim 


- 255 


Maldives ... 


259 


Malebnm 


- 53 


Maliars 


235 


Malligaum 


- 151 


Malpurba (river) 


200 


Maltown ... 


- 121 


Malwa ... 


- 110 


Manantoddy 


- 234 


Manar, Gnlf of - 


- 261 


Manaswarora Lake 


- 302 


Mandavie 


- 97 


Mandoo or Mundoorgurh 


- 113 


Mangalorc 


209 


Manikpoor 


72,73 


Manikpoor (Allahabad) 


119,120 


Manillas, the 


- 369 


Manshoors 


298,300 


Martaban 


335,339 


Marwar or Joudpoor 


- 80 


Masulipatam 


190 


Mathura or Muttra 


- 89 


Matura 


262 


Mausoleum of Hoomayoon - 68 


Mawur-ool-Nulir 


293 


Meeaday 


- 338 


Meerees, the 


328 


Meerpoor 


- 76 


Meerut - . . 


66,69 


Megna (river) 


- 22 


Melloon 


338 


Menam (river) 


- 355 


Menancaboo 


383,384 


Menu, Institutes of 


- 34 


Mergui Islands 


349 


Meridian of Lunka or Oo. 


lein 112 


Mergui 


- 338 


Meruch or Much 


196 


Merve or Merue 


- 290 


Mestizos, the 


370 



Mewatties - - • 9S 

Meywar or Odevpoor - 80 

Mhye or Mahe (nver) -100 

Miako ... - 319 

Midnapoor - - 131, 134 

Mindanao - - - 369 

Mindoro - - 369 

Minzapoor - - 119,123 

Mimpooree - - - 89 

Mismees - - - - 328 

Mittun - - - 56 
Mogaong .... 335 

Mohubunj - - - 162 

Moko Naad Hills - - 223 

Molucca Islands « - 378 

Monas (river) - - 321 

Monghir - - 129 

Mongolian variety - - 13 

Monsoon - ,■ - 26 

MoodapUlay - - 206 

Moogadha - - 130 
Moogden or Chinyang - 300 

Mooghulbundee - - 164 

Mooghul Empire - 29, 70 

Moogbuls - - 298,300 

Mooltan - - - 63 

Mooradabad - •< 69 

Mooighab (river) - - 282 

Moorlee - - 134 

Moorsaum - - - 89 

Moorshedabad - 131,134 

Moortizabad • - 192 

Moorzuffurpoor - 128 

Moosa (river) - - 182 

Moostuffa Nuggur - 190 

Moota (river) - 171, 195 

Mootoo-Naad Hills - 223 

Morung - - - 51 

Moulmem - - 339 

Mounchoo - - - 302 

Mount, St. Thomas' - 227 

Mow - - - - 121 

Mrelap Shan - - 343 

Mugs - - 139,333 

Mugus - - 53 
Mukraa ... 264 

Mukwanpoor - - 51 

Mulkapoor . - - 162 

Mull - - - 260 

Mundla - - - 157 
M undoongurh or Mandoo 1 1 3 

Munjera (river) - - 180 

Munnipoor - - 345 

Munsoorcotta - - 187 

Mussoorie - - 50 
Muttra or Mathura - - 89 

Muttacherry - * 254 
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Mylapoor - 
Mymoonsing 
Mysore 



Page. 

- 226 

131 

212, 217 



Nagore - - 81,245 

Nagpore - • 155^157 

Nagracoil - - 255 

Nagar er Nagrum - 188 

Na^an - - - 47 
Naikungherry Ohat - 221 

Kairs , - - 235 

KambcHrees, th« - 256 

Namkool - . - 223 

Nanoowry - - 34d 

Nandair - - 179,180 

Nandod - - 101 

Nanking « - - 310 

Narnool - - 88, 89 

NamuUa - - - 162 

Narrainganj - - 134 

Nai»nch - - - 174 

Nattoor - - 134 

Neelcoonda - - 183 

Neemaoh - - 83 

Neemar - - - 161 

Neermul - - 180 

Negapatam s - - 246 

Negombo - - 262 

KegTAis - - 335, 338 
Neilffherry Mountains - 25, 240 

Nellore - 206,207,224 

Kejml - - - 51 

Newars - - 53 

New Guinea - - 378 

NicobaiB, the - - 348 

Nipon - - - 318 

Nizampatom - - 191 
Noeh ... 89 

Neor Juhan - - 58 

Northern Comatic - 206 

Northern Circars - - 186 

Nuddea - - 131 

Nuggur or Bednore 212, 814 

Nuhrwala - - 102 

Numboorees, the - - 235 

Nundubar - - 151 

Nungasaki - - 319 

Nurbudda (river) - 22 

Nursapoor - - 188 

Nursinga - - 198 

Nurwar - - - 89 

Nusseerabad - - 82 

Nussurabad - 134, 201 

Nuwanuggur •* - 102 



Page, 

O 

Odeypoor or Meywar 80, 83 

Omerkote - - 77 

Ongole^ - - 206,207 

Ooch - - - 64 

Oodagheny - - 255 

Oojeia - - 112 

Oomerkuntuk - - 157 

Oommed Shahee, state of 1 63 
Oommawatti - - 162 

Oonnoor - - 208,209 

OoppooEllore - - 189 

Ooputnair (river) - 190 

Ooreea Dialect - - 171 

Ooreeas - - 192 

Oossoor - - - 221 

Ophir Mount - 383 

Opium, mode of obtafaiing 127 
Orifisa - - - 164 

Orgunje - - 285 

Osia - - - 377 

Oude - - - 72 

Oxus (river) - - 282 



Paber (river) - - 46 

Pacific Ocean - - 3 

Padang . - - 384 

PaeenGhat - - 205 

Paeengunga - - 161 

Pagam - - 338 

Painkhundee - - 48 

Pagnee (river) - 202 

Palamcottah - - 248 

Palamow - - 128 

Palar (river) - - 24 

Palembang ~ * 383* 384 

Palghat - - - 282 

Palghateherry - 234 

Palhanpoor - - 102 

Pali, character - 343 

Palonj^nyoo - - 336 

Pambum • - 248 

Panar (river) - - 212 

Paniput - - 68 

Panjim - - - 197 

Papanaveram - - 255 

Papua - - - 378 

Pariars - - 35 

Parompin - - 351 

Paropamisan Mountains ^7 

Parsees - - 106 

Pathans - - - 70 

Pathree - - 101 

Patna - - 128,157 

Pattala or Tatta - - 77 



Pdbo (linr) 
Pedwr 
Pmii 

P^injt - 
Penuig - 
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PetikPw - 

Ptnalnda • - I 

Perou Gulf 

pHhawiu - ' '. 

Peyton 

PhiUpplim or Hknlltu, t1 

PUner 

Point de OiUb 

Point Pedro 

Polar 8«u 

Pole, North wd South 

PoKin - - • 

Polyudria, omtom of 

PoljOMIA . . - 

PoodicheiTy 
PoodooootU - 

Poonakka 

Poonoaa . - - 

PoorbimdHr - - - 

Poonutf (river) 
Population of India 
Population of World 
Pmto Noro 

Prayags Bhat 
IMuii Narrun 
Piodaotiom of India g 

Prorinco Wellerfaj 
PoUcat 



'•* iUe Elloor or Vellore 
* lUhtorca Kaipoota 
3 Riidrn-c - 



1 lungamnttj 
• Ranj^Kn 
J Ramulpiadee 



lerally 25 r 
335, 33B 
361, 365 ft, 



^on, divirion of world as 



Fnmi^ or Labors 



_ „ u (Bengal) 
Ptuhtoo Dialect 



Puttun or Seringapatam 2 
PnttuQ Somnath 

Puttunwara 



S Rohilkand ~ 
I Robillaa 

jitaHnrl* 
^Bireillj 

..nnspooT 
9 Runjeet Suw - 
'S Ruuoolabad 
^ Rutaagberry - 
^ Ruttunpoor 
f RyacDtta 
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Page. 
Saddle Peak Mountain 346 

SadrasorSadnmgaputtunum 229 
Sadat Khan - - - 74 
Sagalin (island) - - 298 
Sagalin (river) - - - 298 
SagaUnOula - - 300 

Sagor - - - - 133 

Sahibgunj - - - 129 
Saigong ... 350,352 
Saipoor - - - 157 

Saivas - - - - 35 

Sidawan - - - 369 

Salem - - - 222,223 

Salem Naad Hills - - 223 
Salemow - - - 112 
Salengore - - - 361 

Salgramee or Ganduck (river) 52 
Salsette - - - 172 

Saluen - - - - 336 
Samar .... 369 
Samarang ... 381 

Samercand ... 288 
Samulcottah - - - 188 
Sandowy - - 331,332 
Sampoo - - - - 302 
Sanskrit . - - - 41 
Sarantooka - - - - 381 
Sarawa - - - - 338 
Sarawadi - - - ^335 
Saron - - . - 126 
Sanmgpoor ... 112 

Satgnrh - - 221 

Salpoorah Mountains - - 151 
Savanore or Shanoor - 201 

Seconderabad - > 184 

Secnndra - - 89 

Sedasbegor - - - 209 

Seediya - - - 325, 328 
Seena (river) - - - 171 

Scepra (river) - - 111 

Seetakoond - - - - 129 
SeetlaDooig - - 214 

Sehwmi - - - 76 

Sera - - - 215 

Serampore - - - 136 

Seringam - - 244 

Seringapatam - - 212,216 
Seronje - - - - 112 
Seven Pagodas - >■ 229 

Sevemdroog - - - 195 

Sewalick Mountains - 24 
Shahabad - - - 126 

SbahAIum - - 71 

Shah Dura ^ - 58 

Shah Juhan - - 58 

Shalguhanpoor - -67 

Shahzadabad - ^ 120 



Shalimar 

Shamanism 

Shan Country 

Shawl 

Sheergotti 

Shevagunga 

Shevarary Hills 

Shikarpoor . 

Sholapoor or Solapoor 

Sholavandrum 

Shurukhs 

Siak 

Siam 

Siampa 

Siddees or Seedees 

Sidout 

Sikh Religion 

Sikkim 

Sikoke 

Silhet 

Simla 

Simoogu 

Sind or Indus (river) 

SiDd 

Sindia 

Sindwa 

Singalese 

Singapoor 

Singhohoom 

Singhpos 

Singrowla 

Sinkang 

Sirgooja 

Sirhind 

Sirmoor 

Simadoo 

Sitong 

Sivagunga Hill 

Skikawuttee 

Sohajpoor 

Solundee (river) - 

Somnath 

Sone (river) 

Sontals 

Soodras 

Sooloogherry 

Sooliman Mountains - - 267 

Sooloo Isles - - 371 

Sooltanpoor - - - 73 

Soonda - - 208,210 

Soont - - - 100 

Soonth >■ *- 101 

Soors - - - 16» 

Soorabaya - - 381 

Sooryakarta ... . 381 

Southern India, extent &o. 1 9, 200 

Sreenuggor or Caslimeef - 44 
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.58 

301 

- 343 
264 

. 128 
247 

. 222 
76 

. 196 
246 

- 290 
6 

. 355 

350 

. . 107 

202 

- 62 
141 

. 318 

131, 134 

. - 47 

- 214 

- 20 
75 

110, 149, 151 

- 151 
263 

361,365 

- 164,166 

328 

- 155 
310 

. 155 

66 

. 46 

157 

- 335 
213 

- 80 
155, 157 

. - 164 
102 

- 126 
139 

. 35 
221 
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Sreenuggur Garwal 

St. Thom^ 

States of India, how 

Subathoo 

Sabrmattee (rivet) 

SubuDieeka (river) 

Suez, Isthmus of 

Suhamnpoor 

Sakkor 

Saktees, 

Sumatra 

Sumbholpoor 

Sumttunmeer 

Sunawara 

Sunda Islands 

Sunderbunds 

Sungora 

Surat 

Saruswate (river) • 

Suiyoo (river) - 

Sutluj (river) 

Suttara 

Suttimunglom 

Syriam 

Syrians 



- "S 

- 226 
divided 32 

- 47 
100 

- - 164 

2 

- 66,67 

- 76 
35 

- 383 

- 155, 157 
- 171, 174 

100 

- 380 
21, 132 

- 355 

- 100, 104 

- 102 

51 

- 20 

- 194,195 
239, 240 

- 335,338 

- 256 



Tagala Dialects 
Tajiks, the 
Taj Mahal - 
Taliens, the 
Tamul Language 
Tancha 
Tanjore 
Taproham 
Taroop Shan 
Tartary 
Tasicling 
Tassisadon - 
Tatta 
Tavoy 

Teesta (river) 
Telingana 



- 371 
294 

- 90 
340 

- 41 
73 

243, 245, 249 

- 262 
343 

- 282 
141 

- 323 
77 

- 335, 338 
132 

- 184 
Telingas op Teloogoos, the 27,192 
Tellicherry - '^"" 
Tenasserim 
Temate 

Teshoo Loomboo 
T'hays, the 
Tiars, the 
Tibet 
Tidore 
Timor 

Tinnevelly - 243,248,251 

Tippera - - - 132 

Tirhoot - - ,-126 



233 

- 335 
376, 377 
301, 305 

357 

- 235 
301 

376, 377 



^^80 
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Todas,the - - 24t 
Tondiman's Country 243, 250 

Tong-ting Lake - - 309 

Tonjo - - 335,338 
Tonse or Tonsa (river) - - 46 

Toolva Country - - 209 

Toombudra (river) - - 23 

Toonja (river) - - 23 

Toorkistan - - 282,284 

Toorkmania - 282, 289 

Torres Straits - - - 378 

Trang - - - 355 

Tranquebar - - - 245 

Travuicore - - 252 

Tricaloor - - - 225 

Trichinopoly - 224,243,249 

Trichoor - - - 254 

TrimooGhat . - 56 

Trincomalee - - - 262 

Trinomally - - 229 

Tripatoor - - - 221 

Triplicane >- - 226 

Trivandrum - - - 255 

Tsang - ' - - 305 

Tsitchikan - - - 300 

Tunquin - - 350,351 

Tunquin Gulf - - - 308 

Tuptee (river) - ' - 22 

Turfan - - - 299 

Turiganee - - 52 

Tuticorin - - - 248 

U 

Umrapoora - - 338 

Umritsir - - - 58 

Undesa - - - 301 

Undra-desum - - - 207 

Unkola - - - 208 

Urghundab (river) - - 268 

Uyodhya or Oude - 73 

Uzbeks, the - - - 294 



Vaishnavas, the - - 35 

Vandiwash - - - 225 

Vaniambaddy - - 221 
Varieties of Human Race - 11 

Vedas - - - 34 

Vedavutti - - - 202 

Vellore - - - 227 

Venkatagherry - 221, 224 

Verrool or Ellora - - 175 

Vesiyas, the - - - 35 

Vihar or Bahar - 129, 143 

Vijaya-nu^r - - 198 

Yindbya Mountains - 24 
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Vingorla 
Vizagapatam 
Vizianagram - 
Viziapoor - 
Vilmas, the 

Vunyafi or Banyans, the 
Vygaroo (river) 
Vyparoo (river) - 



W 



Wall of China 

Wandipoor 

Warungol 

Woriars, the 

Wurda (river) 

Wynaad 

Wynegunga 



Page. 

- 194 
188 

- 188 
196 

- 192 
106 

- 243 
243 



309 

- 323 
183 

- 192 
155, 161 

- 232 
155,167 



Page. 
Wynegunga (river) - 155 
Wyragur - - . 157 



Yanam - - - 189 

Yandaboo - - 338 

Yarkhund - - 299 

Yellow Sea - - 308 
Yomadoung Mountains - 332 

Yoodia - - 356 

Yoon Shan - - 343 

Yoonan - - 350 



ZoorLake - - 268 

Zoor Ufehan or Kohuk (river) 282 



THE END. 
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